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“A. Lady of Title’’— A Thrilling New Novel 
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H. NAPIER MOORE, Editorial Director 


WHEN, AS SOMETIMES happens, a friendly soul writes 
to me and says that she wishes Chatelaine were a weekly 
publication, she has no conception of the fervent echo in 
the mind of the editor. Not that four times the amount of 
work crowded into one month would be pleasant; but the 
thought of four times the amount of space—four times the 
opportunity for carrying on discussions of the day—ah, that 
would be a delightful thing! 

As I told you last month, there was nothing more difficult 
than selecting from the hundreds of letters which arrived 
after the publication of ‘I am a Canadian Mother.”’ And 
even then the ones I promised for the May issue had to be 
held over until this month, when I have the happy certainty 
that they will appear. 

One thing in connection with these letters made me want 
to mount a soap box somewhere and harangue the doubting 
Thomases- and that was the number of women who 
thought the letter had been invented as a journalistic 
“stunt.”” Why on earth a magazine should play such a trick 
when there would be absolutely no chance of avoiding 
discovery, is more than I can imagine! No, indeed; the 
author is a very real person, and except for a little editorial 
pruning and smoothing, her letter was just as it came. You 
know they say that everyone has one story he can write; 
and because of the sincerity and depth of feeling ‘Canadian 
Mother”’ was experiencing when she sat down to write in 
impotent fury, her letter had a force and power no mere 
journalist could equal. 

I have selected letters that typify different attitudes of 
mind as much as possible; for there were scores who wrote 
that the story was only too true, but that their particular 
story was even harder. Scores more claimed the conditions 
impossible and sent accounts of their local relief system. 
Others presented intensely interesting suggestions. All in 
all, it would take twelve issues to cover the ground 
proving that the whole subject is one of the really vital ones 
of the day. I want to assure each man and woman who 
wrote that the letters were carefully read and have been 
filed for future reference. 


THERE’S A great deal more to be said, too, for the domestic 
service problem, for if there is one lesson women have 
learned from the past few years, it is the importance of 
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training our daughters in the arts and crafts of home- 
making. So many problems link with each other. For 
instance, in connection with women and their relief diffi- 
culties many expressed the truth in claiming that a major 
one was that women did not know how to make the most 
of their food supplies. An article is coming which presents 
the daughter's point of view on domestic service. We have 
heard from the maids and from the mistresses; next it will 
be the daughters’ turn. Hundreds of young girls were 
asked, ‘‘Would you like to go into domestic service?” 
You'll be surprised at the answers—to appear in Chatelaine 
shortly. 

Next month, too, will bring a stinging reply to Mr. 
Andy Lytle’s article of last issue ‘‘Girl’s Shouldn’t Do It!” 
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The whole question of girls and their strenuous sports is 
another important one for modern mothers, and we're going 
to thresh the matter out thoroughly. Miss “‘Bobbie’’ Rosen- 
feldt, one of our well-known women athletes, will give their 
side of the story—and there are many features to it that 
most of us do not know. 


This month a Sorority lass—now married herself— 
expresses the indignation of thousands of sorority girls in 
the recent article ‘‘I’d Abolish Sororities!’ It would be 
interesting to hear from some of the University girls and 
their mothers on this question. Has your daughter been a 
member of one? Are you glad that she became enrolled? 
Let’s hear about it. 


BY WAY of a change we have two interesting personalities 
battling out a question in this one issue. Mary Lowrey Ross, 
a Canadian writer who is one of the most original and 
delightful of movie critics on the continent, does not care 
for British movies, but explains that it is a purely personal 
attitude. Raymond Mullens, another student of the 
modern cinema, feels that there are big potentialities in 
English pictures, and the fact that they are sweeping ahead 
into popular favor in spite of all kinds of adverse criticism 
shows that they have discovered something that too many 
Hollywood pictures have lacked. The discussion is good 
fun, and our own Elizabeth Hope, who is keenly interested 
in British pictures, was only kept out by main force! By the 
way, with smaller issues for the summer months, Miss 
Hope’s movie page will be held until the fall, when the big 
movies start again and there’s lots of news to report. 

The editorial staff hope you like the new summer serial: 
““A Lady of Title.”” It’s really an unusual novel and will be 
complete in four parts. And don’t overlook “‘Annabelle and 
the Orphans”: it’s quite enchanting. Each story this month 
is vitally different in type and theme, and that’s the way 
we like to have it. 


By hy Sie 
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No ONE Ese need know 


your hands do such work. Ba 





Copr. 1983, Bon Ami Lad 


Made in Canada 


....o7 hal your kitchen sink is 


not. brand new 


No indeed ... not if you give a thought to the 
cleanser you use on your sink! 

Harsh, gritty cleansers roughen and redden 
your hands—and mar your fingernails. They 
also scratch and scar the glossy surface of your 
sink—make it dull, dingy and old-looking. 

But Bon Ami is different! Bon Ami cleans 
thoroughly, quickly and well—without any 
injury to the lustrous surface—without any 
harm to your hands and fingernails. Try this 
scratchless cleanser and see for yourself what a 
fine polish it keeps on your sink ... how soft and 
unroughened your hands are, after using it. 

There are other things you'll like about 
Bon Ami. It is odorless. It doesn’t leave gritty 
sediment in the bottom of your sink. It doesn’t 
collect in and clog up drains and pipes. 

You can get Bon Ami in two convenient 
forms ... an economical, long-lasting Cake or 
a snowy-white Powder in a handy sifter-top 
can. Both are the same, scratchless Bon Ami. 
Many housewives like to keep both the Cake 
and the Powder always on hand. 
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Hers was a white beauty that time 


was fo change little, touch lightly 


A LADY 


OF THIELE 


fags) | THE HEAD of a chain of small lakes in 
55} Quebec, M’sieu Henri Breaux had his hunt- 
ing lodge. It sprawled its comfortable length 
along the shores of a densely wooded shore- 
line, its wide, screened verandahs reaching 
almost to the water’s edge. The club house 
was spick and span, glistening radiantly in a very recent 
coat of becoming green paint, speaking of a clientéle that 
paid well. 

As a matter of fact M’sieu Breaux’s club was famous. 
There were famous names on his guest book each season— 
surgeons, writers, judges, millionaires. For M’sieu Breaux 
controlled some of the finest hunting country the province 
could offer, thanks to the acumen of his father who foresaw 
the day when this wilderness would provide an unfailing 
source of income. Breaux pére had begun the club, but it 
was his son who made it famous. 

M’sieu Henri was an excellent host, simply because his 
leaning happened to be toward those things his clients 
appreciated. He was, for instance, a noted gourmet and 





set as good a table as could be found in that land of good 
tables. A keen sportsman himself, he was abie to 
provide the best in sport for his guests. His genial 
bonhomie, the salacious quality of his ready wit, 
endeared him to these robust men. In many important 
things he was woefully deficient, which fortunately, con- 
cerned his guests not at all and did not bother the village. 

One sun-filled, autumn afternoon he sat on the gallery 
looking out over the lake. The season had just opened; his 
motor boat would be returning from Abbeville before 
nightfall, crowded with the first party of gunners. The 
opening day never failed to bring him a vast satisfaction. 
He liked to play host to these men of the outside world; they 
brought freshness, interest to his life. He was passionately 
fond of the sporting jargon that bulked so large in their 
conversation. He liked the encomiums they showered upon 
his menus, the praise they gave his guides, their hearty 
appreciation of the shooting he provided. He would have 
been vastly pleased, had he been able, to dispense this 
hospitality absolutely without charge. 





by A. 2. Beverly-Giddings 


As he sat there in peaceful somnolence, his hands folded 
across his ample paunch, a tall, handsome Frenchwoman 
opened the door behind him and moved down the gallery 
in the path of the yellow sunshine. The strong rays threw 
her lissom figure into clear silhouette; his eyes followed her 
carelessly, with that indifference which complete familiarity 
brings. She leaned her elbows on the rail of the gallery and 
gazed across the sunlit waters, the mellow sunshine height- 
ening the warm tint of her skin. She flexed her arms and 
yawned contentedly with the natural grace of a healthy 
young animal, sending little vibrations to her round breasts, 
down her back, her hips, her legs. In M’sieu Breaux arose 
for a brief moment the joy of possession of something 
youthful, pleasing, beautiful. Then he relapsed into somnol- 
ence, conscious that the fires died within him rapidly now 
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I used to think CLOTHES 
had to FADE and WEAKEN. 
But I’ve had an EYE OPENER 
since I’ve changed SOAPS. 
I’m using CHIPSO now. 

= @ 
I’ve never had 
such EASY QUICK WASHES! 
No boiling or hard rubbing— 
clothes come out of my washer 
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MAKES CLOTHES WEAR LONGER 








“Less mending—less fading 
with safe Chipso washes” 


so BRIGHT and CLEAN! 

And now I’m getting 

REAL WEAR out of CLOTHES. 
- & 2 


' There’s NOTHING in CHIPSO 


to HARM good clothes. 
CHIPSO is RICHER, SUDSIER 
and SAFER—that’s why 
clothes washed in CHIPSO 
wear much longer! 
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to Chipso’s 
easy, safe 
washdays ." 


Both of my neighbors hang out 
unusually BRIGHT WASHES— 
and it was their praise 

of CHIPSO that converted me. 


* * * 


Those creamy CHIPSO flakes 

melt into WHIPPED CREAM suds— 
no balled-up lumps 

to stick to clothes! 

CHIPSO is much RICHER— 

it SOAKS clothes so CLEAN! 


* * * 


Try CHIPSO for DISHES— 

for SILKS and WOOLENS, too! 
CHIPSO is much SAFER. 

PROVE this yourself — 

see how QUICKLY 

CHIPSO SMOOTHS your HANDS! 
Nothing harmful in CHIPSO! 


“T always 
refuse 
imitations 
of Chipso” 


I’ve no patience with 

ordinary SOAP CHIPS. 

They try to look like CHIPSO 

but they give such weak suds! 

And you keep POURING in 

MORE CHIPS to keep your suds. 
* * * 

My washing is NO JOKE, — 

but when it gets to SOAK 

in thick CHIPSO suds 

the worst is over. 


CHIPSO lifts out the 
heaviest kind of DIRT. 


* * * 


My sister has changed 

her soap, too. She says, 
“Your WHITE washes 
sold me on CHIPSO!” | 
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Mireille said slowly “It’s wonderful 
dear. I’m awlully happy about if” 


looked up as Mireille entered and remarked, ‘You're early, 
chérie.”’ 

“A little, tante. I cut the lesson short. The first party of 
gunners comes in tonight.” 

“They waste little time in getting here,’’ Marthe grumbled. 
“‘M’sieu Henri tells me that every room is taken.” 

“Every one,” Mireille replied cheerfully. ‘“‘After all, 
that’s what we want, Marthe. It’s a business with us.” 

Mireille sipped her coffee which Lizette brought, while 
Marthe removed her shoes and rolled the sheer stockings 
carefully down her legs. 
removed her dress and slip, the narrow brassiére, the brief 
knickers. She stood contemplatively by the tub for a 
minute, one toe testing the temperature of the water. 
Tante Marthe took up the great, soft sponge. Mireille 
stepped in. Marthe immersed the sponge in the scented 
water and lifting it, pressed it against one round thigh, 
drawing it swiftly downward. The water fell ina cascade, the 
shattered drops releasing their light, heady perfume. 

The bath itself seemed always brief to Mireille, who 
found a satisfying sensuous enjoyment in the feel of the 
lukewarm, perfumed water as it laved her body. She would 
have some day, she reflected, a huge marble tub in which 
she could linger to her content. But she liked, too, being 
enveloped in the great, white towel Marthe held out to her; 
liked the sensation of Marthe’s practised fingers running 
over her, patting her, drying her. An equally pleasant 
sensation came from the dusting of fine French talc which 
Marthe lavished upon her and which marked the end of 
the rite. That is, for Marthe. For Mireille there remained 
the Narcissus-like enjoyment of her white beauty in the 
cheval glass by the window. 

She was dressing when her father came down the corridor, 
bellowing with excitement: ‘‘Mireille! Why didn’t you tell 
me of the telegram in the bag?” 

“‘Didn’t know there was a telegram,”’ she replied. ‘‘Paul 
must have signed for it. Don’t come in, father. I’ve just 
started to dress. From whom did it come? What’s so 
exciting about it?” 

“It’s from David. He will be with us tonight, a full two 
months earlier than usual. Imagine!” 


MIREILLE CRIED out sharply, swayed on her feet and 
reached blindly for Marthe’s quick, outstretched hand. 
She stood there for a moment, trying to steady herself, 
while the walls rocked around her and her mind could not 
rationalize the crowding thoughts that swept in upon her. 
Only her sensations were understandable—the heavy 
beating of her heart and through that a shaft of jubilance 
like a thin, white spotlight that reached down from a vast 





Standing erect, then, Mireille - 
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height deep into the very foundations of her being. It 
seemed minutes before her brain cleared and Lizette’s 
worried voice came to her: 

“But we have no room for him, m’sieu.”’ 

“Make room,’’ retorted M’sieu Henri petulantly. ‘Make 
room, if the rest of us sleep on the verandah. Mireille, did 
you hear what I said? David returns tonight.” 

“Let her alone!’’ Marthe cried sharply. “She is a little 
faint. I must have had the water too hot.” 

“I’m all rigkt, father,’’ Mireille broke in. “You will put 
David in Marthe’s room, next to me. Marthe can move in 
with Lizette for a time.” 

“Eh!” M’sieu Henri interrupted hurriedly, “have it 
your way, Mireille. Lizette, prepare Marthe’s room for 
our friend. Eh bien! Look at the time! And we stand here 
chattering like sparrows.’’ He moved off, grumbling a little. 


THERE HAD COME to the lodge, some fifteen years 
earlier,a man who called himself John Bartleyand whom the 
guides called ‘‘M’sieu, the Englishman.”’ Henri’s father was 
then alive, and the club being operated at that time on a 
much smaller scale, Henri himself was delegated to guide 
the newcomer. They were about of an age and both being 
keen sportsmen and good shots, struck up a friendship that 
strengthened with the years. Quite by accident and long 
after their first meeting M’sieu Henri learned that plain 
John Bartley was Sir John Bartley, baronet. Not being 
concerned much with titles, M’sieu Henri continued to call 
the jolly, kindly Briton “‘Jean’”’ when addressing him, and 
“M’sieu, the Englishman,”’ when speaking of him to others. 
No season was complete without him. 

He died soon after the war, greatly regretted by the entire 
village. He had spoken often and pridefully to M’sieu Henri 
of a young son and had promised when the boy finished 
Harrow and Oxford, to bring him to the lodge. Five years 
after Sir John’s death M’sieu Henri had a letter from the 
boy, David. It said that, in accordance with a written wish 
of his father, he would like to visit Quebec and make, the 
acquaintance of the friend his father had valued so highly, 
and also to have a go at the shooting of which he was very 
fond. Henri lost no time in extending an invitation. The 
boy came the following year and spent a month at the club. 
Henri capitulated at once to his charm, his unassuming 
manner, the look of his father about him. Thereafter he 
frequently visited the place. In time the villagers called 
him, “‘M’sieu, the Englishman,” as they had called his 
father, and gave him the same affection. 

It is difficult to say just when Mireille began to look on 
David as other than one of her father’s guests; it is less 
difficult to fix the date of his first signs of interest in her 
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She was seventeen, newly home from the 
convent, and entering into that perfection 
of face and form which were to set her 
apart. 

M’sieu Henri had withdrawn the restric- 
tions that had hitherto kept her away from 
the clubhouse at night. Considering her 
fully capable at seventeen of ordering her 
own life, he moved her from his sister’s 
house in the village to a room in the family 
quarters of the club which he had furnished 
lavishly for her. Her first month there had 
not been without embarrassment. She 
learned that frankness was highly injudi- 
cious when imparted to these men of the 
outside world. Her furious anger and 
invective had cost M’sieu Henri two good 
clients. Thereafter she held herself aloof, 
finding that even mere friendliness on her 
part inspired pursuit. 

David alone gave her a sexless com- 
panionship which, to be truthful, she never 
quite understood. Keen on all outdoor 
sports, he particularly liked fishing; with 
Mireille he would paddle northward to a 
small black-water bay they knew, and 
throughout the golden afternoons gather a 
harvest from the fecund water. A little on 
her guard at first, for her upbringing had 
emphasized emphatically, if jocularly, that 
men will be men, she soon found that he 
was absolutely satisfied with her compan- 
ionship alone. He kept the conversation 
to gay, impersonal things; read her poetry 
from small pocket volumes—poetry that 
spoke of Nature; of sky, sea and the good 
brown earth. His taste was simple. The 
shyer, elusive, obscure verse held little 
appeal for his active, vigorous, nature. 
He was twenty-three at the time but infinitely less mature 
than Mireille. The word “love,” which came so readily to 
her lips, he could never manage without palpable embarrass- 
ment. His attitude toward her was brotherly, protective. 
But his brusqueness could not be mistaken for indifference; 
he was never indifferent to her beauty. That played upon 
his emotions as did other beautiful things in Nature and 
loosed deep within him a feverish, confused harmony, 
serving only, however, to increase his outward brusqueness 
and reticence. 

Before that week was over, Mireille awoke to the fact 
that she was deeply, passionately in love with him. It was 
actually a cataclysmic experience for her; her world was 
so changed, so new, that it might have been created at the 
moment she discovered her love. Her ardent nature knew 
no halfway measures. There was not a look, a gesture about 
him that was not stamped on her heart. She loved his lean, 
young patrician face; the little laughter wrinkles that crept 
in around his eyes in his moments of happiness; his thin, 
brown hands; his slender yet strong body; his crisp, delight- 
ful speech. There were times when she had to struggle with 
herself to keep her hands from touching him, fondling him. 
When he left a day or two later, she kissed him squarely, 
passionately on the mouth in the presence of her father. 
From the moment of that kiss she was his, irrevocably. 
And she divined mysteriously in that ecstatic moment that 
he returned her love, hide it as he would. 

“Eh,” M’sieu Henri had said sadly, warningly, “I would 
give the world for a son like that. But one in his position 
cannot think of himself. When he marries it will be for 
money; it is expected of him. That she-devil, his mother, 
will hold him to it.” 

Two months later she had a letter from him, confused, 
unhappy, making no secret of his love for her, but telling 
her wretchedly that he must put it aside to follow the plans 
laid out for him. He would not be returning to the lodge 
again. He wished her happiness, success. She answered the 
letter, telling him with frank honesty that marriage did not 
matter to her. If he wanted her, he would find her the 
coming season at the club. Next year she would be gone. 
Whatever happened she would always love him. 

The long summer dragged past without a reply to this 
letter. Desperately, then, she fought to put him out of 


her mind. 


TA NTE MARTHE bent over her anxiously. ‘You feel 
better now, ma petite? It was the news, of course. I am not 
so thick in the head as some believe. Let me get you a glass 
of wine.” 


“No, Marthe, no. Please go {Continued on par? 20} 
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Beginning a four-part novel 


of medern life and love 

























and found in the thought a vague, shortlived perturbation. 

The heavy, rattling exhaust of a high-powered motor 
boat beat in upon his drowsiness. The woman spoke: “‘It is 
ma’mselle, M’sieu Henri, back from her dancing lesson.” 


HE AROSE heavily and stood shoulder to shoulder with 
the woman, looking down on the lake. The speed boat was 
drawing up to the landing, his daughter, Mireille, at the 
wheel, one of his guides beside her. Of all things in his life 
he was proudest of her. Her astonishing blonde beauty was a 
source of infinite pleasure and pride to him. He thought 
with complacency, as he looked down on her now, of the 
refining, enlivening influence of the French blood—his 
blood—on the heavy, flaccid beauty of her Canadian 
mother, dead these ten years. 

She had been beautiful, this wife of his, in a pleasant, 
earthy way. But there had been about her none of the 
incredible immaculacy of her daughter, little of 
the grace that made Mireille’s every movement 
fluent and ambient. M’sieu Henri had stamped 
the pigmentation of his dark eyes upon the 
bright blue eyes of his wife. Mireille’s eyes were a 
deep, gentian blue, set slightly oblique in her 
head and put in—as a famous Irish sportsman 
said about them some years later—with a 
“black thumb.” He spoke of her lashes which 
were very thick and black. But her skin was fair, 
something of the color of the waxen magnolia 
flower, and against this chaste background flamed 
her curved, full, scarlet mouth. 

She was eighteen and a woman, according to 
the standards of the country, where girls mature 
quickly and marry young. But she had neither 
the opulence of the bayou women nor the imma- 
turity of the usual Canadian girl of that age. 
But hers was a peculiar, contradictory maturity 
in that it was not evidenced by outward opulence. 
Yet her femininity was unmistakable—rich. 
abundant, alluring to a disturbing degree. She 
shared with the women of her race, with her own 
cousins the characteristic shapely ankles and 
delicate, highly arched feet. But she had a 
greater length of limb from heel to knee, from 
knee to hip; a finer molding, a satin immaculacy. 
No other single word is more descriptive of her 
charm than the word immaculate. In after years 
it was applied to her more frequently than any 
other. Hers was a white beauty that time was to 
change little, touch lightly. 


SHE CAME up the broad, steep steps, a small 
mail sack in one hand which she handed to her 
father, then dropped into the chair he had just 
vacated. With that affectionate amiability he 
always had for her, he pulled up a chair beside 
her and enquired, “‘How was the lesson today, 
daughter?” 

“As usual,” she replied, smiling. ‘M’sieu 
Dupré says I’m about through.” She broke off to 
say. “Coffee, Lizette. And tell Tante Marthe to 
heat water for my bath.” 

“Draw water from the men’s showers,”’ M’sieu 
Henri supplemented. “It is hot there now. . . 
So Dupré says you are about through, Mireille. 
Well, he should know, that old one. Fifteen years 
in vaudeville should teach a man something.” 

“He does know,” Mireille replied decidedly. 
“He says I’m ready now for booking. He’s look- 
ing around for an act that I can fit into.” 

M’sieu Henri looked disturbed. “You are still 
determined on that, ma chérie?”’ 

She arose and kissed him lightly on the head. 
“I thought we had already decided the matter, 
old stubborn,” she answered. 

“I wish you would talk with M’sieu Harvey 
before you go any farther,” he said. “It is not 
that I want to stand in your way, chérie,” he 
added hastily as she made a little grimace. “It 
just seems to me that there must be easier ways 
of arriving than through vaudeville.” 





“Who is this Harvey you have mentioned, father?” 

“He owns the new Regal Hotel in town,” M’sieu Henri 
answered, “and runs a first-rate revue in his restaurant 
during the season. I’m positive he would give you a chance. 
And once there you would come under the eyes of many 
prominent people. Then again, you would not be so far 
from your old father.” 

““Schemer,”’ she said, !aughing. “Still, there’s no reason 
I should not see him. It might be wise to start that way.” 





“Eh!” he cried delightedly, ‘‘you think so, Mireille? When 
he comes, then, we shall speak to him. I know he would be 
happy to give you a chance. Maybe only a small part at 
first, for as yet you are unknown. But later—’’ 

“Later,’”’ she teased him. ‘‘You may well say later, know- 
ing that perhaps I shall fizzle out like a faulty firecracker, 
and be back on your hands.” She paused, then added in 
English: ‘‘There’s lots of competition, and it takes more 
than good looks to get over.” 


“You have only to stand before (iem,” he replied posi- 
tively. “‘They will pay merely to see you.” 
She laughed as she picked up the mail bag he had dropped. 
“See what's in it, father,” she said. ‘‘I’ll attend to any- 
a_— Pe needs answering when I get through with my 
ath. 
She walked briskly through the long common room and 
down the corridor to her chamber. There fat, genial Tante 
Marthe was filling a blue-enamelled tub with water. She 
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McCarthy turned away and stared sombrely 
through the window at Paris outside. Once, he 
seemed to remember, he had had illusions. Once, 
he had come to Paris, young like this Denis Connors, 
though perhaps with vaguer idea and more diffi- 
dence. Had he lost himself here? 

“We live in a world,” he said slowly, instinctively 
defensive, ‘‘that is more than Canada—or Europe 
either, Connors.” 

“I don’t want you to think I feel I’ve got nothing 
to learn over here, Mr. McCarthy,” the younger 
man said earnestly. “But the way I see it we can 
only create the genius of our own traditions—-for the 
world. If Canada’s going to produce an art that'll 
reveal anything to the world it’s got to grow out of 
Canada. The way Tom Thomson’s canvasses did.”’ 

McCarthy smiled a little grimly. ‘Perhaps you’re 
right. In the meantime come and mingle with this 
European background Stoddard’s been babbling 
about.”” He thrust his hand through the younger 
man’s arm. 


NOR WAS THE LATTER, he realized within five 
minutes of introducing him to the group in the 
studio, lacking in adaptability. With these sophis- 
ticates he displayed a quiet ease, bore himself with 
an assurance that was not without its rugged pride. 
When Claire dell’ Arvini flashed her vivid smile at 
him and exclaimed: ‘So you’re another come to 
assault Parnassus?” he replied with a grin: “Yes, 
ma’am. I’m a mountain climber.” 

His manner, as much as his reply, had the effect 
of quickening her interest. She surveyed him from 
head to foot. And suddenly he presented the same 
challenge to her that he had to McCarthy. Defen- 
sive also, she exclaimed: ‘One needs to be.” And 
then perhaps with a touch of malice. “But perhaps 
you are one of these bright young men.” Her eyes 
had gone hard and diamond-like, for when she used 
the phrase she remembered Rico. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Mirski, ‘‘she has said that to me 
also once!’ 

“‘Once?’’ Connors asked too quietly to be innocent. 

They laughed, and Claire’s rang on a quick, high 
note of reward. Mirski smiled sardonically, but it 
was written in his wary, slanting eyes that he 
recognized a rival. And then the spirit of mischief 
moved McCarthy to say to the other men. “I 
bought that ruby from the Persian. Come along 
and see if he did me down.” 

When they had gone Connors smiled at Claire. 
“Speaking for myself and my entire family connec- 
tion I’m grateful to Mr. Connors. It must be a very 
precious ruby.” 

At the implication in his words she laughed, and 
the color heightened in her cheeks. ‘Really, Mr. 


” 


Connors! 
But he said quickly: ‘‘Isn’t that a balcony?” 
Leaning against the iron-railing that overlooked 

the Bois, she let the soft spring dusk blow in her 

face for a moment and then said with a contented 

little sigh: ‘Paris is beautiful,’’ and then after a 

moment, added: ‘‘But beware of Paris, Mr. 

Connors!” 

He was not looking at her but at the scene before 
them and a faint frown made him austere. “Only 
cowards are afraid of beauty,” he said. “‘It’s only 
dangerous to weaklings, and fools who have lost 
their way.” oe 

“You're very sure of yourself!’’ she said in a hard, 
quick voice, and the smile had gone bleak on her 
lips. 
P Why not?” He met her glance fairly. ‘No one 
who has work to do needs to be afraid—” and then, 
suddenly, enigmatically: “Sorry! I’m talking in 
my sleep again.” 

Her smile went slightly wan, her manner oddly 
hesitant and girlish considering what and where she 
was. Turning away she stared across the dusk- 
darkened Bois. After a little while she said: ‘‘Don’t 
let them wake you.” 

He saw suddenly that she was in deadly earnest, 
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“Only cowards are afraid of beauty,” 
he said. "It's only dangerous to weaklings 
and fools who have lost their way." 


that she was warning him about something. About what? 
This old world that was new to him? Herself—her pagan 
loveliness? He was afraid of neither! Lifting her hand 
from the railing he kissed it gravely and said: ‘We who 
are asleep salute you!” 

She turned, half-startled, but before she could speak 
McCarthy’s voice came ironically from the doorway 
behind them. “That’s splendid movie, Connors! You know 
your backgrounds!”’ 

Claire laughed, but her face was flushed. 
Mr. Connors’ line, Mac!” 

The cat-like smile on Gregor Mirski’s face was touched 
with the sardonic. “We shall go now, Claire, my dear?” 

Presently in the library McCarthy said: ‘You seem to 
have the gift of making friends, Connors.” 

The younger man laughed. And then: 
Contessa deli’ Arvini?” 

‘Soul overcast, a heart in banishment,’ ” the sculptor 
replied. 

“I don’t get you exactly.” 

Once again McCarthy got that impression of something 
volcanic in the younger man’s eyes, of something moving 
quietly and dangerously. He began to talk, not telling all 
he knew, but what he took to be enough. 


“T love your 


“Who is the 


DURING these weeks in Paris Claire had felt very much a 
free soul, the Roman years dropping from her spirit with 
all their choking dust. But tonight, dancing with Mirski 
at the Clover Club, she could not help wondering about the 
future. She was, she could see, not really free; nor would 
be even if she did not go back to Rico. There would still 
be chains about her soul. 

“You are /riste tonight, Claire,” Mirski murmured, his 
slitted eyes devouring her in that inhuman way they had. 

She knew he was a bird of prey, had never had illusions 
concerning him, but partly because he was her equal in 
the contest of wits, and partly because he was dangerous, 
she was attracted to him. They were both exiles. 

“Headache,” she said in explanation. 

The picture of Connors against the dusk-covered Bois, 
with her hand at his lips, kept recurring disturbingly. In 
that brief, illuminating moment before McCarthy’s voice 
broke a spell, he had suddenly typified something that, 
vaguely and elusively, had always been tingling in the 
depths of her spirit. Perhaps he represented the new world, 
personified that invigorating, lusty memory of wide spaces 
and surging humanity that could still cause her pangs of 
nostalgia. In any case he was a reproach to her. 

She went home early, leaving a sulky Mirski at the curb. 
Undressing, she paced her apartment to and fro. She could 
not go on like this—drifting. She must do something. Go 
back to: Rico and throw herself into his life even though 
she rebelled against the ideals he served; strive to create a 
common future for themselves? Perhaps something could 
be done so that there might be children: he had urged that 
before she left Rome. But was that anything else than 
surrender to the desire to do something that would make 
her stop thinking? Did she want to reproduce Rico and 
his false ideals? Would a sorry world be any the better for 
such a compromise? 


SLEEP WASHED IT AWAY. In the morning light Paris 
reasserted all its carefree glamor and she was able to laugh, 
was even able to ring Gregor Mirski up. For the time being 
anyway she would go back to the hard, brilliant life that 
made so scintillant and attractive a surface to human 
emotion. It was almost four weeks later before it struck 
her to wonder about the young man who had come to 
Paris mountain-climbing, before her shiny roadster drew 
up outside McCarthy's studio. 

McCarthy had given the younger man a corner in his 
own workroom where, he felt sure, he could keep an eye on 
him. It was there she found them both engrossed in stone. 
Presently she was saying to Connors: “You look tired. 
I’m driving through the Bois, why not come along?” 

“That’d be just fine,” he exclaimed, “even if I wasn’t 
tired.” 

When he had gone to wash up she evaded McCarthy’s 
cynic stare with a shrug and went over to the pedestal 
where he had been working. What she saw on removing the 
tarpaulin caused her a sudden awe-struck sense of spiritual 
arrest. {Continued on page 34} 
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BOUT THREE TIMES a year McCarthy, the 
Canadian sculptor, threw open his big studio in the 

’ & Avenue Victor Hugo to all Paris. It gave him an 

* “opportunity to return the hospitality of many 
hostesses, and it was very good for business. This was his 
spring reception and now, at five-thirty, the crowd had 
thinned, the cars having for some time been drawing away 
from the curb outside, only an exceedingly select few 


remaining. 

Having shaken hands with the last jewelled dowager, the 
sculptor moved toward the group by the fireplace. He 
was a big man with a fine, leonine head, and was working 
up in the forties. His friendly grey eyes, though betraying 
that weariness that comes of disillusionment, were only 
faintly touched with that cynicism which was the hall-mark 
of this world in which he moved. He was one of the most 
universally loved men in the French city. 

‘ The quick, clear laughter that burst from the circle of 
men came, he knew, from Claire dell’ Arvini’s throat. 
Claire de la lune, the sloe-eyed young Russian, 
Mirski, called her. He experienced a sudden 
pang of melancholy at the sound. She was 
another restless, transplanted spirit. 

The circle broke in front of her. “The old 
maestro!” she cried, catching his two hands. 
And as he smiled an end to melancholy 
because of the impulsive warmth of her act, 
she” went on gaily: “On these impressive 
occasions, darling, you remind me of deities. 
Almost you restore my lost faith inauthority !” 

The men laughed flatteringly, stirred rather 
by the magic of her personality than her wit. 
For she had that power over men, that rare 
glamor that had once been Phryne’s and 
Aspasia’s. It could not be captured by the 
camera; Orpen had caught something of it in 
the painting that hung in the Palazzo Arvini, 
but the only man to make it live and glow 
was a young Frenchman who had first slit 
the canvas and then his throat with the same 
instrument of.fate. She was a pulsing young 
creature with dark, flashing beauty, the 
daughter of a lank Nova Scotian who had 
made millions in the Middle West out of 
chain drugstores and a mother who had once 
waited behind a quick lunch-counter. 

“If I am a deity you have never petitioned ae 
me,” McCarthy said with gentle irony. os 

“She does not ask,” declared the young 1 a 
Russian, Mirski. “It is we who pray.” 

“Too much!” she exclaimed laughing. 

Mirski’s sloe-like Slavic eyes narrowed. 
He was a tall, slim, graceful young man of 
that band of emigrés that escaped the Red 
Terror to Paris, where he did the best he 
could to maintain in exile a life that was no 
longer based on reality. Like an enigmatic 
moth he hovered about flames to whose heat 
he seemed impervious. But his glance could 
smolder when it rested on her vivid and 
lovely face. 

McCarthy’s man-servant had halted at his 
elbow. “Pardon, m’sieu, there is a young 












































"It doesn't matter that | love 
him!" she cried; and saw in him to you because 
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man. I have shown him to the library. You will 
speak with him?” 

The sculptor frowned. He had no desire to speak 
with more young men than were circled here about 
Claire. But because his was a gracious spirit he 
excused himself and started along the room. He 
went slowly, thinking about her, and the tangle into 
which her life had got snarled. He had known her 
now for six years, since shortly before Enrico, 
Count dell’ Arvini, came to the Paris to which also 
come the daughters of American millionaires. She 
was only eighteen then, and direct from the New 
York finishing school, but how crystal fresh her 
personality had been, how unspoiled and virginal! 
To her father, Silas Burroughs, the dapper young 
Italian nobleman had presented a logical culmina- 
tion of the long upward trend of his affairs. What 
was more, and as it affected Claire, Rico had a way 
with him, having learned to please women in many 
schools. 

Most of the rest McCarthy had at second hand, 
but believed it to be true. Her spirit had stifled in 
the rigid Roman routine, had rebelled against the 
dual standard Rico made little effort to conceal. 
One of that group of bright young men who stood 
close to Il Duce and had the hard new Italian 
philosophy, he made it clear to her that his need of 
her was for her money and her heirs. Lacking the 
latter there had been recriminations. Thus out of 
the vibrant girl a new Claire had been born, a 
glittering, lovely shell about a bitterness, a Claire 
that could laugh at life instead of with it, that could 
break away to Paris occasionally for release to dance 
with young Mirski, who was a gigolo. 

The young man who awaited him in the library 
was as tall as himself, but more ruggedly built. 
From the first moment McCarthy felt his interest 
quicken. He saw a 
Lincolnesque face, 
strong-featured yet 
without subtlety, and 
deep-set eyes behind 
which there was some- 
thing volcanic, 
that spoke of powerful 
and direct emotions. 

“Mr. McCarthy?” 

se 

“I’m Denis Connors. 
I’ve got a letter for 
you from Henry 
Stoddard.” 

McCarthy took the 
letter. 


Dear Bill (it read) 

3 The bearer is the 
particular bright 
light of my ageing 
years. About the 
best I’ve been able 
to produce in the 
School. I’m sending 





hi that it didn't. he needs to get the 
is eyes that it didn't ee te 


ground, and because 
you're the one man 
to give it to him. He 
has a way with stone 
and the right stuff. 

Harry Stoddard was not the man to foam over about 
nothing, McCarthy knew. He gave his visitor a shrewd 
glance. “You intend to stay here long?” 

“No longer than I can help, Mr. McCarthy. You see 

“Better call me Mac. Everybody does,’”’ McCarthy 
intervened smiling. 

“Thanks!” It came warmly, gratefully; and then Connors 
said with considerable earnestness: ‘I don’t want to stay 
here any longer than I have to. In fact, I’m only here 
because Mr. Stoddard insisted. I don’t want to be a 
European sculptor. I’m a Canadian—and I want to sculpt 
Canada .. . In the same way that the group of Seven 
have painted Canada.” 

“You think Europe might make you less Canadian?” 

“ve” 


' 
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Tim and Bob, Dotty and Jane scraped noisily into place, 
breaking into shrill argument over the napkin rings. 

“Sh-h!’””, Annabelle bowed her head, the others following 
tardily, as the matron, white-haired, plump and breathless, 
hurried to her table and stood with closed eyes. 

“. . . this food to our use and us to Thy service. Amen!” 
she finished, still stifling a yawn, and the room burst into 
chatter. 

Annabelle loved it—the busy hum, the two good-natured, 
slap-dash waitresses, the window geraniums touched by 
sunbeams. She loved spooning oatmeal from her big 
tureen, keeping guard over the milk pitcher and her table’s 
manners. 

“What’s ’a matter, Mary, dearie? Not hungry this 
morning?”’ The poor little thing—she looked more peaked 
than ever today. 

“Mike, stop that slopping.” 

She knew how to handle him, the little tough. 

“Now, Dotty, no fussing. Your help was just as big as 
Jane’s. Here, here’s some more sugar.” 

Always fighting, those sisters, but at that they were 
doing better. They just knew Annabelle wouldn’t stand 
for it—not at her table. 

Annabelle ate her thick oatmeal and tepid cocoa with 
relish, between mouthfuls keeping up a rambling tale that 
kept her charges too enthralled for mischief, throwing them 
finally into such giggling convulsions that Mrs. Mason had 
to hiss an indulgent ‘‘Sh-h!”’ across the room, while looks 
of envy came from Greta’s table. Annabelle admired 
Greta, the other “big girl” of the Orphanage, plump, placid 
and neat, with blue eyes and smooth fair hair. She seemed 
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to have all the virtues Annabelle lacked—but she couldn’t 
tell stories or make the kids behave. 

Breakfast over, while Greta helped with the dishes— 
Annabelle broke too many !—Annabelle herded her charges 
up the wide, worn stairway to tidy their bedrooms, finished 
her own with a lightning lick-and-a-promise, and skipped 
to the kitchen where long residence had made of her a 
privileged character. With a grin of thanks she collected 
from Nora a large bowl of choice scraps and tripped into 
the backyard. 

“Spot!” she called. “Here, Spot! Good boy!’ 

Grunting amiably, a large hound dragged his spotted 
anatomy from a big packing-box, still faintly marked: 
“‘Phonograph—with care,” in which Annabelle had sawed a 
jagged doorway for her protégé, himself a piece of salvage 
from a friendly, neighboring kennel. 

“My old Spot!’’ Annabelle pulled his melancholy ears 
with affection as he fawned on her; then one by one, 
laughing at the loud smacks, she dropped the tidbits into 
his wide, dripping mouth. 

During the usual season, Annabelle was a not too 
brilliant pupil in the town’s public school; but summertime, 
excused from the morning classes that kept the older 
orphans from mischief, she made herself generally useful. 
And, as Mrs. Mason was wont to remark, though, goodness 
knows, the child was an awful flibbertigibbet, she hardly 
knew how she could get along without her. 

The sun was now high and bright; humming motor cars 
were sending dust clouds from the road beyond. From the 
big, foot-worn playground, where the smaller fry were 
already plunged in a frenzy of activity among red swings 


"No, I've planned for years 
to do my duty by the child,” 


said cousin Ella. 


and battered see-saws, Annabelle’s sharp 
ears caught a distant, familiar wail. Baby 
Mary! Somebody tormenting her again— 
and her already fussy today. A swift 
Nemesis, she flew to the rescue; banished 
Bob to a distant corner and cuddled the 
whimpering little girl once more into 
serenity. Then, bending her thin knees, 
she began hopping about like an overgrown 
bird. 

“Let’s play elves,” she cried, brightly, 
squinting her eyes. 

“Elves, elves!” echoed her followers, 
squatting on short legs and squinting in 
imitation, and the morning was on. 


IT WAS AN hour later, having just sent 
Mike protesting to the Infirmary with 
what looked like a bad toe, that Annabelle, 
grovelling over an intricate sandcastle, 
caught sight of a familiar, gaunt figure in 
black winding slowly up the front walk, 
and felt again that vague something that 
had overhung her morning mood. Cousin 
Ella! Good gracious, she had forgotten all 
about her! 
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Sliding to her room by the backstairs, Annabelle scrubbed 
her hands free of sand, wiped her hot face hastily and 
unsnarled her hair, arriving in the parlor just as Cousin 
Ella, seated as usual on the stiff, high-backed sofa, was 
drawing off her beautifully darned white silk gloves. She 
was tall and bare like the parlor, with big, knuckly hands 
and a pointed nose that even in summer always looked 
half-frozen. As she hurried in, Annabelle stumbled over a 
white ball that had uncurled itself from the window-sill, 
and with a prodigious yawn stretched itself into a kitten. 
Cousin Ella’s nose trembled with distaste as Puff scurried 
from the room. 

“Good morning, Cousin Ella.””, Awkwardly conscious of 
her stumble, Annabelle held out a thin, brown hand, smiling 
shyly. 

“Good morning, Anna.”’ Miss Winters stressed the plain 
name slightly, glancing involuntarily at the sand-caked 
fingernails. Annabelle withdrew her hand quickly. 

“I—I been playin’ with the little kid—the children,” she 
explained. 

Cousin Ella nodded, with a slight smile—it was evident 
she wanted to be friendly—and patted the sofa seat beside 
her with an almost playful gesture. Sheepishly Annabelle 
sat down, dangling her long legs uneasily and scarcely 
lifting her eyes from the bony, folded hands in the lap 
beside her. 

“Mrs. Mason ought not to allow you to play all morning,” 
said Miss Winters. ‘‘Are you doing any reading this summer, 
Anna?” 

“No, no’m,”’ confessed Annabelle. “I—I’m not so much 
on the readin’. I’d rather be doin’.” 

“Read-ing and do-ing, Anna,” corrected Miss 
Winters kindly. 

“‘Yes’m, I’m always forgettin’.” 

Miss Winters sighed, but curved her pale lips 
into amiability. There was a silence. It prolonged 
itself uncomfortably. Annabelle wriggled and broke 
it with desperation. 

“Greta’s always readin’. She’s younger’n me, 
too.” 

“Younger than I, Anna. Greta—she’s that 
pretty, blonde child, isn’t she? A sweet girl. I 
wonder she hasn’t been adopted.” 

“Well, she hasn’t been here only but a year,” 
explained Annabelle. Miss Winters frowned and 
started to speak, then gave it up with a sigh. “‘And 
people don’t mostly like us so old: they say our 
habits are formed.” 

“M-m-m!” 

. Once more silence fell. Annabelle began to finger 
the guest-books, wrinkling the white, lace-bordered 
table cover. 

“Don’t fidget so, Anna,”’ cried Cousin Ella, a 
sudden rasp of irritation in her voice, and added: 
“I always taught my Fifth Grades never to fidget.” 

“No’m, yes’m,” agreed Annabelle docilely, and 
clasped her fingers together desperately to keep from 
scratching that torturing shoulderblade. 

Cousin Ella straightened the table cover and 
restacked the books into a neat pile. 

“Do you remember your mother, Anna?” 

“‘No’m—hardly—just a weeny bit.” 

Cousin Ella’s eyes misted. “I knew her at your 
age—a lovely girl. Very quiet—the prettiest color, 
and so plump.” 

Annabelle pulled her blue cotton skirt over her 
thin knees. Miss Winters looked at her, shaking her 
head and smiling, not unkindly. 

“You take more after your father—a great many 
ways.” 

Annabelle sighed, and again silence fell. From 
outside came the dim ring of children’s shouts; the 
mantel clock ticked loudly. Miss Winters glanced 
at her worn gold watch and touched Annabelle’s thin leg, 
with a playful forefinger. 

‘Well, we must change lots of things this winter. First 
we're going to feed you up on cod liver oil.” Her tone was 
sprightly but Annabelle shivered, and Cousin Ella added 
with a touch of reproof: “It’s very expensive. And then, 
I want to start some studying with you—history and 
geography and English. You’re too big a girl to fritter 
away your summer like this.” 

Annabelle remembered the baths she had given, the beds 
she had made, the quarrels she had settled and the bumps 
she had kissed, but said nothing. 

Miss Winters snapped shut her watch and rose with 
something like relief. 

‘“‘Well,”’ she smiled brightly, “day after tomorrow I'll be 
back. Everything mended up and ready?” 

Annabelle smiled guiltily, remembering the needles in the 
nasturtium bed. 

“Oh, yes’m.”” She slid from the sofa with such haste 
that something ripped with a loud, crackling swish—that 
safety-pin! Annabelle caught at her shoulder, but the 
gaping, rusty pin as well as her sharp clavicle were already 
visible through the tear. 

“You must learn not to depend on safety-pins, Anna,” 
admonished Cousin Ella, still determinedly amiable. “‘There 
hasn’t been one on my bureau in years.” 
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somewhere far off a belated cock was crowing and 

shrill whistles blew; in the cool morning air bees were 
already droning over the flower garden beyond the 
Orphanage playground. 

To the familiar rattle of the milk wagon Annabelle woke 
with a start and sat up on her small cot, her fine hair 
falling lank about her thin brown face. Already a vague 
something altered the usual ardor of her spirits on this 
fresh June day—what was it? Then she remembered. 

Day after tomorrow, Cousin Ella had said. Annabelle 
glanced lingeringly about her plain room, brightened by the 
green work-basket, the yellow bureau scarf Greta had 
worked for her, the glossy calendar whereon a perfect, 
smiling mother cradled a still more perfect and smiling 
child. Six years this had been her home, and now . . . 

With a determined bounce, Annabelle slid her thin brown 
legs to the floor and began pulling on her cotton stockings 
and wriggling her large feet into their heavy shoes. With 


SUNLIGHT was growing brighter outside 
Annabelle’s window. Birds twittered in the old elms; 








one motion she stepped into 

her chemise, clean if still 

unmended, and dashing to the 

washstand, splashed vigor- 

ously in the pink-flowered bowl, a gorgeous set bought with 
her own vegetable-garden money. She would take it with 
her—day after tomorrow. 

A hasty brush at her stringy hair, a wriggle into her 
sensible blue dress and Annabelle stood ready. Oh, bother! 
A snap off at the shoulder—wouldn’t you know? And 
Baby Mary had dropped all her needles out of the window 
into the nasturtium bed below, yesterday. Scratching 
through the mess on her pink celluloid pin-tray, she 
extricated, from a piece of string and a nail, one large rusty 
safety-pin, and with lazy skill managed to bridge the gap 
on her shoulder. Easy-going Mrs. Mason would never 
notice. She used safety-pins herself. 

Downstairs the breakfast gong clanged and echoed 
through the high, old-fashioned halls. First in the dining 
room, Annabelle had already proudly taken the head of 
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one of the long tables before her younger charges began to 
straggle in, shiny of cheek and slick of hair. 

“Yay, Skinnybelle!’’ Swarthy, black-eyed Mike, terror 
of the Asylum, ambled to his seat, watched narrowly by 
Annabelle. 

“No, you don’t!” she cried suddenly, and Mike, non- 
chalant and impudent, fastened again under his lapel the 
pin that was about to prick his neighbor's chair seat. 

Like a starved and haunted elf, Baby Mary clambered 
into her high chair beside Annabelle, smiling back anxiously 
at her motherly: “Good morning, dearie.” The kid’s 
people used to beat her up; that was why she was so scared 
of everything. But Mike nor nobody was going to bother 
her, not while Annabelle was around. Then, with a pang 
of mingled pride and sadness, Annabelle remembered: day 
after tomorrow! 
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A light-hearted love story 


for a summer s afternoon 
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by Proxy 


by HELEN STRAUSS 


Standish Wyndam was coming. Not that Wyndam 
was any concern of hers, but somebody had to meet 
him. 

In the Patterson family, if there was any tradition, it was 
this: that Jessica did the dirty work. To be sure, they 
didn’t call it that. It was “handling a difficult situation,” 
in Mrs. Patterson’s neat phraseology. Unfailingly, Jessica 
handled it well. ‘“‘Much to my misfortune,” she would groan. 

The tradition had begun years before when Belle broke 
Lillian Lockridge’s doll and Jessica broke the news to Lillian. 
From broken dolls, Jessica progressed to greater griefs— 
servants who had to be dismissed, creditors who clamored 
for payment. Not that Jessica relished these jobs, but 
nobody else would do them. 

Mrs. Patterson laid it to the kindness of her heart that 
she couldn’t see a ‘‘difficult situation” through to the finish. 
If a shiftless kitchen girl should cry, Mrs. Patterson said, 
she would take her back even against her better judgment. 

Disagreeable issues put Belle in bed for days. When Belle 
was ill, the rest of the family suffered quite as much as she 
did—more, to hear Aunt Hilda tell it. 

When it came to the matter of Standish Wyndam of 
Ottawa, Jessica first washed her hands of it. She would 
protest to the electric company about the size of the bills 
and speak to the new neighbors about their troublesome dog, 
but she wouldn’t dabble in other people’s love affairs. 

“Why didn’t you write him not to come?” she had charged 
Belle with a vigor that sprang from rightfulness. ““You had 
plenty of time.” 

Belle had flung herself in and out of chairs and made the 
air heavy with “‘oh, dears.” 

“I wasn’t sure up until this very minute . . 


J ESSICA WENT ALONE to meet the train on which 


. and now it’s 





too late to write. Oh, dear! 
He'll be here tomorrow. If he 
makes a scene, I'll simply go to x 
pieces. Oh, dear! .. .”’ She ; 
was going to pieces already, 

knowing full well what effect 

her distress had on her sister. ; 

Even at that trying, unfair <? 
moment, a kind of pitying ‘ 
admiration had clouded 
Jessica’s judgment. Maybe 
Belle could no more help being 
inadequate to all unpleasan- 
tries than being beautiful under 
all conditions. 

Jessica was at the station 
early, letting the warm sun 
beat over her delightfully as 
she sat in the car with the top 
down. She was always at her 
best in sunlight. Hatless, in a 
low-backed tennis frock, she 
gave herself over to a contem- 
plation of gleaming steel rail, serene in the knowledge that 
she was tanning—not burning, not spotting. 

This was practically the only advantage she had over 
Belle in the matter of looks. Belle, the older, had the showy 
figure and the radiant hair—the kind of beauty that regis- 
tered instantly and was unmistakable, while Jessica had 
to be discovered, feature by feature, as it were. First, her 
eyes, a medium brown with hazel glints lurking deeply in 
them. Then her hair which, spurning all efforts to curl it, 
went smoothly back from her brow to be caught up with a 
pin or two on the nape of her neck. After that her skin 
which drank sunlight like a flower. It was the only thing 
Belle envied about her—Belle who prepared herself for a 
summer day in the open as for a trip through a jungle. 





— 


A roar of good-humored laughter and applause broke 
around them. With a sob, Jessica broke away. 


The train was a little late, somebody said. Waiting, 
Jessica’s fancies wandered and her sympathies gathered 
until she herself felt as much pain as she was about to inflict 
upon Standish Wyndam. “You'd think it was my funeral,” 
she laughed at herself without merriment. 

Wyndam would be terribly hurt, she felt sure. A little 
prayer went up from her that he would take it with better 
grace than that Mr. Parker from Winnipeg who, when 
Belle threw him over, renounced women and razors, going 
off to live in a cabin in the Rockies. 

“Do you suppose he can brood better with a beard?” 
Belle had cracked heartlessly upon receipt of his night letter. 

All Jessica knew about Mr. Wyndam was that he did 
something or other in the Civil Service in Ottawa and looked 
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“Yes’m. It’s a snap-off. You see, Baby Mary, she 
“Baby Mary—-she’s that dreadful little picked chicken 
creature.” Cousin Ella shivered through her own bony 


length. “I do love to see a child plump.” She held up a 
waggish forefinger. ‘‘Now, Anna, no excuses. A stitch in 
time, you know . . . Well, I must be going. Our room will 
be all ready for us—day after tomorrow.” 

She stood looking down at the little girl, struggling to 
express something further, but finally only stooped awk- 
wardly and implanted a rather damp kiss upon Annabelle’s 
forehead. 

“Until Monday—er—my dear.” 

“‘Yes’m,” said Annabelle shyly. 

As they stepped into the big hall together, in the living 
room beyond a neat blonde head lifted from the tablecloth 
over which it had been placidly bending, and Greta, 
fastening her needle in her darning, laid her thimble in her 
work-basket and rose, bobbing a grave curtsy. Cousin Ella 
gave an answering nod of approval and passed on. Annabelle 
wished she could manage curtsies, but they made her face 
feel hot and foolish and her feet got all mixed up like a 
thousand legs. 

When the heavy front door closed at last—for all her 
courteous care, Annabelle managed every time to bang it 
echoingly behind Cousin Ella—Annabelle shook herself, 
clawed her shoulderblade with blissful violence, and grabbing 
Puff from her snug perch in the window, gave her an ardent 
squeeze. Then, greeted by shouts of delight, she skipped 
back to the playground. 

“Annabelle, swing me!” 

“Lookit, lookit, my sand house!” 

“A—Annabelle!” Baby Mary plucked at her skirt, 
whining again. As Annabelle swooped up her feather- 
weight, cradling her comfortingly, she caught a glimpse of a 
tall, black-dressed figure just vanishing around the Orphan- 
age shrubbery. 


WHAT A LUCKY GIRL she was, though! Why, Greta 
had cried and cried when she heard that Annabelle was 
adopted and she left behind. Imagine living in the Orphan- 
age all her life, or being sent out to 
earn her living in some rough, noisy 
factory or a cold, unfriendly office, 
where nobody knew her or cared. 
Cousin Ella was a good, kind woman; 
her own mother’s first cousin and 
Annabelle’s last living relative. The 
two of them were the only twigs left 
upon the Winters’ family tree. For 
six years, though neither had ever 
seen the other, that bond had drawn 
them together. Regularly at Christ- 
mas, at Easter, on her birthday, and 
on her mother’s birthday, a pretty z 
greeting-card, sometimes even a small 
useful gift, came to the Orphanage, 
bearing a Western postmark and 
inscribed in a beautiful schoolroom 
hand: “Affectionate greetings from 
your cousin, Ella O. Winters.”’ And 
four times a year Annabelle sat down, 
and with many squirmings and re- 
copyings, indited a stilted letter of 
thanks. Cousin Ella had been waiting 
to retire upon her small savings and 
her teacher’s pension before legally 
adopting her only cousin’s only child. 

Six. years, almost ever since she 
could remember, Annabelle had been 
looking forward to the great event. 
Annabelle was going to be adopted. 
It had given her great prestige at the 
Orphanage; for though as other 
children passed on to waiting foster- 
parents, Annabelle stayed behind 
inside the red brick walls, yet beyond 
her loomed always the comforting 
bulwark of Cousin Ella. Her own 
mother’s cousin—not a stranger, even 
if unknown. And one day she would 
come for her—warm and kind like 
the matron, only not so stout and 
ever so much prettier, with pink 
cheeks and white hair, and the two 
of them would live happy for ever 
after in some dear little cottage over- 
flowing with kittens. Lying in the 
friendly darkness of bed, Annabelle 
had often pictured her first arrival 
there—flames crackling on the little 
hearth, supper laid, and up the 
crooked stairs, a real little-girl! room, 
all her own. 

“But whose are these?” she would Z 
enquire innocently, opening a closet- : 
ful of rainbow dresses, and Cousin 
Ella’s eyes would twinkle, as her slim 
manicured hands slipped a cherry- 
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olored frock from its painted hanger. Sn 
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“Just try this on,”’ she would say in a coaxing manner. 

And staring into the mirror, Annabelle would find herself 
transformed—a little beauty! Oh, she had seen it all 
happen once in a movie. And meanwhile life in the 
Orphanage was busy and happy enough, and Mrs. Mason 
next-best to an adopted mother. 


BUT WHEN word actually came that Cousin Ella was at 
last on her way, and the Great Day at hand, Annabelle was 
aghast. Slicked into unbecoming neatness, and feeling all 
hollow inside, she had alternately hurried and dawdled 
down the wide-worn stairs, torn between a longing to run 
back and the long-bottled-up desire to rush into those 
waiting maternal arms. She stood so long, screwing up her 
courage outside the parlor door that her final plunge sent 
her tripping over the rug and head-first into the iron-grey 
figure that had risen, holding out a large-knuckled hand. 

“Anna?” There was surprise in the tone. ‘“‘Anna Winters 
Clarke? Oh! I am your Cousin Ella.” 

The voice was dry and deep; the face not unkind, but 
sallow and lined. Cousin Ella was only an old maid. 

Annabelle’s heart turned chill; she faltered, tried to smile. 

“P-pleased to meet you, Cousin Ella,” she said primly, 
wondering if she was supposed to kiss the leathery cheek, 
and held out an awkward hand which Cousin Ella took 
quite as awkwardly. Ever since, each Saturday, the same 
uncomfortable visit had been duly repeated. 

They were to take a room at The Palms, a respectable 
boarding-house, full—Annabelle remembered from one 
embarassing errand there—of other old maids but no 
children, until Cousin Ella’s plans worked out for per- 
manent residence in Chicago. It was to be another boarding- 
house, for Cousin Ella didn’t like housekeeping. In fact, 
she was tired of all responsibility and hoped Annabelle 
would soon relieve her of domestic cares—take care of the 
room, do the mending, perhaps wash out a little underwear. 

“I know you'll be glad to make yourself useful, my dear 
Anna. My, I remember your mother. . .” 

And evenings they would read cosily aloud from some 
good book, or Cousin Ella would help Annabelle with her 
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What does she owe to me? who gave her birth, 


Suffered the cross, to bring her safe to earth, 


Close in the temple of my body grown, 


Flesh of my flesh, wine of my blood and bone. 


What does she owe to me? who earns her bread, 


Clothing and shelter, shoes and board and bed, 


Safety and love, and all her daily care, 
Her thoughts, her ways of speech, her form of prayer. 


| am the debtor, — yes a hundred-fold, 
She brought me jewels richer far than gold, 
Her crumpled baby hands with love were full, 


Her tiny feet were pink and beautiful. 


She brought me faith, where | had learned to doubt, 


She brought me kindness, | had lived without, 


She carried in her baby hands her pay, 


And every hour she's lived, she's paid her way. 


She taught me simple creeds of good and bad, 


How empty were the husks of life | had, 


Her quick forgiveness shames my dreary spite, 


She has her childish rules of wrong and right. 


She brought to me the crown of motherhood, 4 


| knew its weight, | loved and understood, 
its honor like a diadem, 
| walk their ways, and | am one of them. 


So all my days | will be glad she came, 


Glad of her love that warmed me like a flame, 


And ask no higher good, than just to know, 


That | am worthy — of the debt | owe. 
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backward geography and _ history “for, you know, if 
you're going to be a school-teacher’s daughter you'll have 
to do me credit.”’ 

“Yes’m, yes’m,” assented Annabelle gratefully, but 
grasping at the comforting straw that for a time at least 
she could run back from The Palms to the familiar red- 
brick building, just to make sure Mike wasn’t tormenting 
Baby Mary or Spot hadn’t run away or Nora hadn’t 
forgotten Puff’s saucer of morning milk. 

“I want you to break away completely from your old 
life,” Cousin Ella had gone on, with precise sweetness, as if 
repeating an oft rehearsed speech, ‘‘forget you were ever 
part of a big, cold institution and live—more normally like 
other girls.” She smiled again, bleakly, and Annabelle said: 
“‘Yes’m,” wondering if Greta could take over the little kids 
and the animals. 

Poor Greta, left behind! What a lucky girl she was to 
have such a kind cousin! Already she felt fond of Cousin 
Ella, but in a queer, unsatisfied way. And Cousin Ella 
seemed to need her, too. Sometimes she looked at Annabelle 
so sort of —sad, as though she too were trying to fill up some 
big bottomless loneliness of her own. But somehow, none 
of it—Annabelle struggled to pin down this funny feeling 
none of it had much to do with Annabelle, the real Annabelle 
or with Cousin Ella, not their own, live everyday selves. 
It wasn’t like the warm comfort of hugging little Mary or 


feeling Spot’s rough tongue licking her hand. It was all 
kind of—aching, like a dream. 
This Saturday had been Cousin Ella’s last visit. Day 


after tomorrow .. . 

Annabelle tossed and turned on her cot that night. No 
sooner did she sink into a blissful doze than some jab of 
consciousness jerked her awake again. Who would amuse 
the little kids, mornings? What did cod liver oil taste like? 
Was geography awful hard in Chicago? Little Mary had 
been right fussy today. Maybe she ought to have reminded 
Mrs. Mason about milk of magnesia. 

When at last she slept, she found herself trying to smile 
at Cousin Ella across a misty dream gulf, hunting for a 
bridge. Suddenly from the darkness on her own side she 

heard a whimper—Baby Mary. She 
tried to run, but weights clogged her 
feet and clamped her eyelids. ‘‘Little 
picked chicken!” shrieked Cousin 
Ella, horridly,' like a looming ogre’s 
wife. But Baby Mary was crying, 
screaming. Annabelle must find her, 
must pull her heavy eyes open... . 

At last, gasping, she opened them 
upon the familiar dimness of her own 
room before the dawn, and suddenly 
understood that this was no dream. 
From the kids’ room down the hall, 
Baby Mary was really screaming. 

Before a dazed Mrs. Mason had 
waddled from her door, Annabelle 
had scuttled through the dark and 
was holding the terrified child in her 
arms, fever-flushed and staring, the 
bony little hands plucking at the 
grey cotton blanket. Placidly Dotty 
and Jane slept on, all their naughti- 
ness smoothed into dewy innocence. 

“Don’t, Mike! Don’t!” screamed 
Baby Mary. “Don’t let him! No, 
no! 

“There, there!” Annabelle rocked 
her in her arms, her own startled 
heart soothed by the warm maternal 
outpouring that flowed from her into 
Baby Mary, calming them both. 
“Annabelle won’t let him. Anna- 
belle’s here. Mary, look, darling! 
It’s Annabelle.” 

At last, while Mrs. Mason stood 
helplessy by, still blinking, Mary 
grew quiet and awoke. Mrs. Mason 
took her temperature—m-m-m! 
hundred and four—administered, 
with Annabelle’s help, aspirin mixed 
with sugar, and then after a half- 
hearted demurring, allowed Anna- 
belle to drag in her own cot until 
morning and shuffled thankfully back 
to her comfortable slumbers. 


NEXT MORNING, what with the 
appearance of nurse—a brisk, 
starched, capable woman of whose 
blue uniform all the younger children 
lived in unreasonable dread—and the 
doctor’s grave, noncommittal nods 
over symptoms; what with lack of 
sleep and of appetite and the general 
approval of her own behavior 
Annabelle felt weary but uplifted. 
Then, as if things weren’t already 
upset enough, while nurse was eating 
lunch and {Continued on page 38} 
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It’s strange how easily a 
wealthy young widower with 
three little boys can become 


a woman-hater 




















































































































these days whenever he left the farm. For Marty, though 
willing, was no better nursemaid than most eight-year-olds, 
and the sooner “‘pop”’ got back the better. But first he must 
answer Frances’s innumerable questions. Once she sent him 
home with a bag of stick candy, saying archly, ‘I'll bet you 
never have time to think of such things. It takes a woman!” 
Martin threw the bag into some wayside shrubs just beyond 
the last house on the edge of town. 

And there was Lucy Wells. Lucy wore filmy dresses and 
enormous hats, and spoke with gentle sorrow of the husband 
she had “‘lost”—no one knew quite how—and of a ‘“‘little 
one”’ carried away in the ’flu epidemic. She was hungry— 
hungry for a child in her arms, was Lucy, and she all but 
told Martin so, casting an acquisitive eye on Toddy. 


MARTIN CLUNG in increasing desperation to his memories 
of Mary. He went to town less and less often and chose 
with care the side of the street on which he walked. Some- 
times, when the front door knocker clapped early in the 
evening, he and the boys played a game, a sort of hide-and- 
seek, huddling together in the darkened kitchen as still 
as mice, waiting for the sound of departing footsteps. The 
boys loved it. And after a while Martin found he could. 
play it without the least twinge of conscience and was able 
to overlook its demoralizing effects upon his sons. 

When little Bill caught the measles late in the winter, 
Martin sent for Aunt Bella. Little Bill's case was not 
serious, Aunt Bella concluded, but Martin’s was. 

“You’ve lost twenty pounds,” she scolded. “And this 
house . . .! Martin, you do need a woman around. Haven’t 
you found one to marry yet?” 


Martin smiled grimly. ‘‘Ten!’’ he said. ‘Ten, all sorts 


and varieties, all wild, simply wild about children. They 
say it with samples of their own cooking. They stop me on 


the road to tell me so. They clutter up my front parlor. 
SO 

Aunt Bella looked at him in astonishment. Then she 
nodded sagely. ‘‘Oh,’’ she said, ‘‘I see. So that’s it! They’re 
in a fair way to make a woman hater of you.” 

She regarded her dust cloth for a minute speculatively. 
Then she said. ‘I don’t blame you for hating them. The 
huzzies!’”” She rubbed the table top in silence. ‘‘Martin,”’ 
she said finally, ‘“‘suppose I sent you somebody I know of. 
She’s a sort of neighbor of mine. She’s capable and sensible. 
She’ll cook your meals and watch over the boys without 
any nonsense. I’ll see to that.” 

Martin sighed. ‘‘All right, Aunt Bella,” he said. “Send 
her down. I—I guess I’m beaten.” 

Aunt Bella left after a month, with many a parting 
admonition and a careful list of what the boys should and 
should not eat. And a week later Lois Beaton came down on 
the five o’clock trolley. Martin had driven over to meet her. 
“She won’t be hard to recognize,”” Aunt Bella had written. 
“She wears black mostly, and is small with light hair. 
She’s rather an old-fashioned type, but don’t be disap- 
pointed. She’s a worker, just the kind you need.” 


LOIS BEATON did wear black, but she wore it with an air. 
Martin saw coming toward him down the station platform a 
small, buoyant figure in a fitted black coat trimmed with 
just the right amount of white. Her hair was crinkly as well 
as blonde, and tucked entrancingly into a small black 
turban. Her skin was white but faintly luminous with 
health, and her brown eyes, regarding Martin questioningly, 
were astonishingly large and bright. 

“Are you Mr. Martin Gervis?”’ she asked him. 

Martin felt a sort of panic sweep over him. What did 
Aunt Bella mean, sending him an attractive young girl for 





a housekeeper? Positively this would never do. 

So it was with hesitation he answered, ‘‘Yes, I am. 
And are you Miss Beaton?” 

“Yes,”’ said the girl without a smile. “My bags 
are right over there.” She pointed with a brisk, 
business-like gesture. ‘‘I have a small trunk, too. It 
will probably be ready by now, and we can start.” 

There seemed to be little to say as they drove out 
of town. It was growing dark, the air held a bracing 
frostiness, and the first lamps gleamed yellow in the 
white houses set well back from the street. If Lois 
Beaton took any note of her surroundings, she made 
no sign. She sat straight and silent beside Martin. 

Now and then Martin glanced at her still profile. 
Lord, what a pretty girl! he was thinking. And this 
was Aunt Bella’s idea of the right housekeeper for 
him! Well, he’d have to let her try, now she was here. 
It probably wouldn’t last over a week or two. 

“Did my aunt tell you anything about how things 
were out here?”’ he asked finally. 

“Yes,” the girl replied. “One hundred and fifty 
acres of good farmland, a big barn with outhouses, 
livestock and implements to match, nine-room house 
badly in need of cleaning, and three little boys whose 
diet needs looking after.” 

At least that left him out, Martin thought. Then 
he said: 

“Pretty big job, don’t you think?” 

“It sounds that way,” the girl agreed cheerfully. 

There was no discouraging her beforehand, then. 
But she would see. Martin speeded up the car as 
they left the town and struck the open highway, 
running between wide fields locked in winter’s grip. 

“Are you—are you particularly fond of children?” 
he asked at last. 

“Well,” Lois Beaton said slowly, “I think I 
understand them. I’m trained to. They’re my job.” 

That also was as it should be. They drove on in 
silence until they reached the house. There, in the 
front room, Marty, Bill and Toddy were awaiting 
them. Marty, he noted, had carried out instructions. 

Faces had been washed, hair combed, and the correct greet- 
ing to the stranger within the gate$ drilled. The three of 
them stood in a row. 

‘How do you do,’’ said Marty first. ‘We're glad to see 
you. 

“How do you do,” echoed Bill. 

Even Toddy rose to the occasion with an angelic smile. 
Martin’s heart swelled with tender pride. But Lois Beaton 
merely surveyed the boys with an impersonal scrutiny. 
“How do you do, boys,” she said, nodding and smiling 
distantly. Martin resented it somehow. Couldn’t she see 
how splendid they were, his boys? 

The boys liked Lois. Marty, come down to the south 
pasture in the middle of the next morning with a jug of hot 
coffee, stood alongside, holding nails while Martin repaired 
the fence, and talked about her. 

“She got Toddy to eat it all, pop,’ he announced. “She 
kept talking to him all the time, so he didn’t know what was 
going on. Now maybe Toddy’ll get fat, don’t you think 
so, pop?” 

Martin drove a staple neatly over a piece of wire. “I hope 
so, son. What else has she been doing?” 

‘Well, she’s been telling Mrs. Crosby how to do the floors 
better for one thing.” 

“And how does Mrs. Crosby like that?” 

“Fine, I guess, pop. At least she’s working harder than 
usual.” 

“Mrs. Crosby didn’t act cross about it?”’ 

“Oh, no, pop. I guess anybody’d like to work harder for 
Miss Beaton. She’s awfully nice, ain’t she, pop?” 

“Yes, she’s nice enough.” 

“And awfully pretty, don’t you think so, pop?” 
“Uh-huh.” Martin looked hard at his eldest. So even 
Marty was not beyond the lure of a {Continued on page 30} 
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superb in a cutaway. Relle’s reports were unfailingly vague 
and trivial. Jessica knew better than to come to decisions 
about people from the nonsense her sister talked about them. 

She drew her conclusions about Mr. Wyndam from a 
letter of his which Belle had passed on. A beautifully written 
letter, in which ardor was admirably submerged in a fine 
literary style. Between the lines, 
Jessica read breeding, poise, wisdom of 
an uncommon sort. Against an Ottawa 
background she pictured a man looking 
something like an ambassador, only 
younger, of course. Love, to such a 
man, would never be the casual thing 
it was to the woman upon whom he had 
bestowed it. 

Jessica planned to go easy about 
telling him. There was a proper 
moment for all things. Right after a 
train journey on a warm day was not 
the time to break a man’s heart. She 
would drive him home first. A shower. 
Dinner. Then, with nice tact and 
carefully chosen words If he 
wanted consolation, she could give 
that, too. The most disturbing thought 
was the possibility that he might break 
down. She could handle any situation 
but a man in tears. 


THREE PASSENGERS alighted. A 
lady who looked as though travel didn’t 
agree with her. A stooped, elderly 
gentleman who peered at Maynard 
through a pince nez, as though it were a 
curiosity. And a loose-limbed young 
man who leaped from the train with 
such resiliency that Jessica half ex- 
pected him to bounce. There was no 
sign of an ambassador. 

Almost at once, the stooped gentle- 
man and the harassed-looking lady 
were snatched up by friends. Only the 
blithe young man remained, eyes roving 
atout expectantly under the jaunty dip 
of his hat. 

Jessica went up to him with doubtful 
hesitation. At once his wandering gaze 
fastened on her with bright interest. 

“Mr. Wyndam?”’ she enquired, and 
was suddenly out of breath as if she’d 
been running. 

“Right-o!” Briefly, he lifted his hat 

from a mat of pale hair and returned it 
to his head at an even more dangerous 
angle. 
“I’m Jessica Patterson.” Politely, 
she concealed her disappointment. She 
had so wanted to meet a man who 
looked like an ambassador. ‘“‘Belle’s 
sister, you know.” 

He held the small brown paw she 
gave him a great deal tighter, and a 
good deal longer than necessary. She 
had t me to discover that his eyes were 
anything but mirrors of a thoughtful 
soul. Chinks of deep blue, they har- 
bored a twinkle ridiculously reminiscent 
of pictures of Santa Claus. 

“‘Belle’s little sister—?” 

“‘Not exactly,”” Jessica laughed jerk- 
ily, wriggling to get loose from his grip. 
“I’m an inch taller, four pounds 
heavier, eighteen months younger and, 
as you can see, I don’t look the least bit 
like her.” 

“Why should you look like her?” 
With a kind of indignation he asked it. 
“You're perfect as it is—”’’ and looked as if he meant it. 

“Not any longer.” Ruefully, she showed him the hand 
he had held, moist now with little red bands on it. 

While she joined him in laughter, it wasn’t with amuse- 
ment but downright annoyance. Men who flirted with the 
maid while awaiting the mistress, as it were, had a cheap 
streak in them. 

Wyndam picked up a bag which stood at his feet. 

“Do we go somewhere or do I drink to thy beauty with 
mine eyes right here in front of the ticket agent?” 

Jessica turned away from his too enthusiastic approval of 
her. If this was his idea of getting into the bosom of Belle’s 
family, it was a sorry one. Certainly in the worst possible 
taste. From now on she would distrust letters as a key to 
character. Possibly he had that beautiful missive written 

for him by a professional scribe. 

‘The car’s over there,’ Jessica nodded, starting toward 
it a little ahead of him. “The one with the most mud on it.” 
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He seemed to linger behind her a bit. Then with a lunge 
or two fell into step with her, walking so springily he hardly 
seemed to come in contact with the ground. 

“You pass the receding test, too,” he said, slanting a 
glance at her, full of amusement and impudence. 

Jessica darted a quick look of disapproval and dislike at him. 





"| won't dabble in other people's love 
affairs," said Jessica with determination. 


When she was under the wheel, Wyndam swung himself 
in beside her without bothering to open the door on his side. 
For a man who moved in the mannered circles of the Capital 
City, he was informal, to say the least. 

“T hope you’re not too disappointed because Belle didn’t 
meet you,” Jessica attempted to be sociable with this man 
whom she already disliked. 

“Not at all,” he declaimed loudly, “‘since she’s sent such a 
charming proxy. Do you meet all the out-of-town guests?” 
he enquired, draping his arm around the back of her seat as 
the car started. 

Feeling the rough stuff of his sleeve against her skin, 
Jessica stiffened. 

“Only those who are coming to our house,” she said 
distantly. 

“I bet they come often.” She could feel his candid look of 
admiration as he sat half turned toward her in his seat. 
“What a climax after a disagreeable journey to have a 
surprise like you turn up 
under a man’s chin!” “‘Is 
it like pulling a balloonout 
ofacrackerjack package?” 


CHAMBERS 
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He laughed—a boyish, well-exercised laugh. He must 


use it often. 
“The truth is’—here he leaned very close to her—‘I 


don’t know whether I dare stay under the same roof with 
you.” 

Jessica said crisply, over a rising tide of displeasure: 

“Ask anybody. I’ve never been 
known to murder a guest. But if you’d 
rather not risk it 

“Catch me leaving!” he laughed. “I 
like it too well around here.”” And he 
looked straight at Jessica. 

Ina lightning, upward glance she saw 
that look of his in the mirror and 
gasped. Under different circumstances 
such optical worship might be flatter- 
ing. Considering his mission, it was 
downright insolence. Ruffled, Jessica 
raised her chin defiantly, an uncon- 
scious challenge in the gesture. Against 
the light her profile was a fine, clean 
outline and there wasn’t a freckle to be 
found. 

“Isn't it anything in your life’— 
actually, his tone was plaintive—‘‘this 
instant surrender of a man?” 

‘“‘Not when he’s my sister’s baggage,” 
her voice fell on him like a whip. 

“A woman of scruples,” he gibed. 
She could hear his silent laughter. 

“We still have scruples here in 
Maynard even if they’ve gone out of 
fashion in Ottawa.” If he thought he 
was exuding charm, that ought to let 
him know she considered it plain lack 
of breeding. 

Still he continued babbling as though 
oblivious of his failure to infuse her 
with his mood. 

When she turned into Jefferson 
Street, Jessica went tense to her toes 
as Wyndam slid even closer to her with 
the movement of the car. Allowing a 
decent interval for him to take himself 
away, she lost her temper when he 
didn't. 

“See here,”’ she called him to account 
crisply, ‘I’m about to shift gears and 
shatter your leg.” 

“T'll risk it,” he grinned, holding his 
position. 

Jessica shifted viciously. The gears 
clashed. And Wyndam had the 
effrontery to chuckle as the shift went 
neatly between his suddenly parted 
knees. 

“Schoolboy tricks,’”’ sniffed Jessica, 
hot with indignation. 

They were in the drive now and 
Wyndam held the car door for her, 
Jessica getting out with a mute threat 
of walking right through him if he got 
in her way. 

“Tell me something . . .”” There was 
a curious insistence in his voice which 
stopped her, ruffled as she was. 
“You're not engaged, by any chance.” 

“I’m not!” she responded sharply, 
color invading the tan of her face until 
it glowed like bronze. ‘““‘Though why it’s 
any of your bus—” 

“Or in love?” Actually, a denser girl 
might have thought it mattered to him. 
He looked as if he were holding his 
breath. ‘‘Are you?” he persisted. 

“Certainly not. But I don’t see—’ 

“Then, in that case His smile 
returned with a curious touch of something oddly like 
relief. Abruptly, before Jessica had time to realize that men 
could be so fickle, he had kissed her ear. 

In one leap, she sprang past him on to the lowest step of 
the porch. 

“Are you mad?” Rage almost strangled her. It wasn’t 
only what he had done, but he stood there grinning, pleased 
with himself. 

Behind them the door opened, saving him from explana- 
tion and immediate consequences. Aunt Hilda waddled out, 
trying to cover with the breadth of her smile the wide gap 
left by the departing members of the family the night before. 

Her welcome was extravagantly dosed with pity. Poor 
young fellow whose dreams were about to be shattered! 
One look at his cheerful face and Aunt Hilda knew Jessica 
hadn’t told him yet. 

Scornful of Wyndam’s drowning-man look of appeal, 
Jessica permitted her aunt to show him to his room. As 
soon as a train allowed she would get rid of that unprincipled 
young fool. If it wasn’t that her aunt would interfere, she 
would let him bump his way back to Ottawa tonight on a 
motorbus. {Continued on page 41} 
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Mars. MAson’s exquisite blonde color- 
ing and beautiful skin make her loveli- 
ness outstanding. After six years in a 
tropic land her delicate and flawless skin 
still wins the admiration of everyone who 
sees her. 

How does she keep her skin so glamor- 
ous? Like beautiful women throughout 
the world she has learned that two creams 
are absolutely essential to wise skin care. 
J have used Pond’s Creams for ages,” 


“*i could enthuse indefi- 
nitely over the creams I 
use. I do believe they take 
eare of your skin more 


effectively than any others.” 


MRS. GEORGE GRANT MASON, JR. 






she says. “Today I like these two fine 
creams more than ever.” 


Follow this Easy Method 


Night and morning or oftener, give your 
skin a thorough cleaning with Pond’s 
pure oil Cold Cream. It removes every 
speck of dirt without destroying natural 
skin oils and your skin is wonderfully 
clear. 

To keep your face youthfully free of 


lines, leave a fresh bit of this rich cream 
on overnight. 

Next comes protection. Before every 
exposure smooth on Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream. It is softening and protective, 
and gives a creamy tone. 

As a powder base it is simply indis- 
pensable! You'll find it a godsend for 
keeping that freshly powdered look. 


Some Favorite Uses 


For Nightly Cleansing: Never go to bed with- 
out cleansing your skin thoroughly with Pond’s 
Cold Cream and soft Tissues. This is the first 
step to a clear skin. 

After Travel: Clogged pores and tired muscles 
are quickly relieved by a quick cleansing with 





Pond’s Famous Creams and New Face Powder 
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Pond's Cold Cream . .. How refreshed you are 
when dust and make-up are removed! 


For Summer Protection: Smooth on Pond’s 
silky Vanishing Cream before exposure. It 
prevents burned and peeling skin. 

For an Even Tan: Use Pond’s Cold Cream 
after swims. Its fine oils give a rich color. 
For Smooth White Hands: Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream used several times a day keeps hands 
white and smooth. 

And Try Pond’s New Face Powder! Mrs. 
Mason says, “Pond’s new Face Powder has 
such a variety of shades and the texture is 
perfect! It clings beautifully.” 





Send 10¢ for choice of Pond’s 
products 





MADE IN CANADA ez 
Ponp’s Extract Co. or Canapa, Ltp., Dept. F == 
167 Brock Avenue Toronto, Ont. 


Please send me (check choice): Pond’s New Face Powder 
in glass jar. NaturelleX), Light Cream), Rose CreamQ, 
Brunette 0, Rose Brunette 0, Dark Brunette (1). 

OR Pond’s Two Creams, Tissues and Freshener (. 


Name—— acini 
a chica aie 
(a 

. All rights reserved by Pond'’s Uxtract Co. of Canada, Ltd. 


TUNE IN on Pond’s program every Friday, 9:30 P. M., E. D. S. T. .. Leo Reisman and his Orchestra... WEAF and NBC Network 
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Pinching to reduce. Using four fingers and the palm of the hand, 
deeply squeeze the flesh of the upper-arm, beginning at the shoulder, 
and working all round the arm, downward to the elbow. 


from the day she first looks into a mirror to the day 

she last puts it down.”’ This from an otherwise loyal 

member of our sex was, to-say the least, startling. 
“I’m not talking about professional beauties,”’ the speaker 
qualified, “‘but the average, everyday woman who is anxious 
to look her best but who, nevertheless, doesn’t regard her 
looks as the alpha and omega of existence.”’ 

She settled comfortably to expound her theme. 

“The average woman proceeds through life with an 
idealized rosy vision of herself, and this vision she carries 
with her when she buys her hats and frocks. Ruinous, my 
dear! Then there are an unfortunate few who have looked 
so long and earnestly at their worst features that they carry 
a sad, distorted vision around with them—and the result is 
equally appalling. Not one of them really knows herself. I 
didn’t myself until two years ago.” 

Surprised, I looked at her. She wore a frock of warm 
beige silk crépe, faintly flecked with a small green pattern. 
Over it was a dark, almost bottle-green redingote, which 
fitted closely to her compact figure. Her dark-green hat was 
as shallow as fashion demands. A small brim curved to show 
just enough of her very nice hair, waved smoothly back 
into a knot in the nape of her neck. It was quite an ordinary 
brown color, that hair. but it shone with 
vitality and good health. Her lips were 
frankly reddened—an interesting accent 
against skin just a bit inclined to be 
sallow. Really, a very attractive picture, 
and I said as much. 

“Let me tell you,” she remarked im- 
pressively, “‘if I hadn’t wakened up to my 
own disabilities two years ago. and if I 
hadn’t sat down and deliberately studied 
my good and bad points with unpre- 
judiced discrimination, I’d be looking 
entirely different. My color scheme, for 
instance, would be grey because I like it 
and because it’s fashionable, regardless 
of the fact that I’m naturally sallow. I’d 
be wearing one of those divine three- 
quarter length swagger coats, and I know 
it would be in a check patterned material 
—shortish and broadish as I am. My 
hat would be in a contrasting color, just 
to decrease my height still further, and it 
would probably have one of the new tall 
crowns which would, of course, succeed 
beautifully in making my face look even 
more elongated than it is. I’d be terribly 
smart, I’m sure—and I’d look just about 
as effective as the next fashion-conscious 
clothes horse 

“No, it’s one thing for a woman to have 


A WOMAN never knows what she really looks like 





style and color and good-looks sense. It’s quite another 
for her to be able to apply them to herself—to have a sense 
of personal selectivity. if you know what I mean.”’ 

I did know what she meant. For she’s quite right, you 
know. Most of us have only a vague idea of how we appear 
to the eyes of a stranger. We're much too used to our 
selves—take ourselves for granted, if you like. Sometimes 
at forty we still ‘see the same face and figure we saw at 
twenty-five. Sometimes at twenty we see only a heavy 
sprinkling of freckles and hair that won’t stay ‘“‘put.” 
Sometimes at fifty we are blind to everything but a pair of 
large upper arms and overweight hips. There's self-flattery 
or self-depreciation in our eyes—scarcely ever sane, clear- 
sighted vision. 

But the remedy is very simple, after all. Just to sit down 
in front of your mirror and really study yourself. Spend 
some time at it. Look at yourself from every angle. Analyze 
your assets and your disadvantages. If your nose is too long 
admit it. If your neck is too short, make a note of it. And 
above all, if you’ve grown away from the perfect thirty-six 
you used to be, whether you like it or not, fess up and learn 
to dress accordingly. 

Then when you’ve mentally dissected every feature, you'll 
be as close as you can be to seeing yourself as you really are. 
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ake th pcautiful 


lf you have a good-looks problem worry- 
ing you, why nol ask Annabelle Lee’s 
advice abouf it? She will reply personally 


it you enclose a stamped envelope 


Ly ANNABELLE LEE 


Look for the good points, remember, as well as the bad’ 
You'll discover some totally unexpected assets. Maybe you 
have a shell-like ear languishing behind the curtain of your 
hair. Perhaps your hair line is well defined and your forehead 
smooth and broad. Maybe your hands are your strong point. 
Shapely hands, smooth and well groomed, are a blessing 
anyone might envy. 

And as to the shortcomings your discerning eye has 
caught, knowing them you can perhaps get rid of them; or 
if you can’t entirely eliminate them, you can at any rate 
tone them down so that they no longer play a discordant 
part in the harmony of the attractive self you really are. 


MANY OF YOU write to me each month, asking for advice 
on your good looks problems. And I love getting your 
letters; they give me a definite feeling of personal contact 
which is impossible to secure through the printed page 
alone. Write whenever you feel like it, won’t you? I'll reply 
by mail. Perhaps I shall be able to help you put right a few 
“inferior” qualities, or to turn them into different channels 
so that they may be listed among your most attractive 
assets. 

Just the other day, for instance, I received a letter from 
a young woman who for five years out of her twenty-three 
had bemoaned the possession ofa 
“widow's peak.”’ Her hair, it seemed. 
grew down into a pronounced V on her 
forehead, and she found it terribly diffi- 
cult, she said, to train it to wave over 
her forehead. She had a small. slightly 
receding chin, and her face was heart- 
shaped. 

Now hers was a case where a character- 
istic regarded as a weakness was in 
reality a really charming asset. It would 
have been little worse than criminal to 
disguise that pretty hair line which gives 
an air of piquancy to the heart-shaped 
face. Then, too, when the chin tends to 
recede it is wise to concentrate attention 
upon the upper half of the face. Brushing 
the hair up and back away from the fore- 
head accomplishes this and tends to 
increase the length of the face. I sug- 
gested to this reader that she swirl the 
hair back, with [Continued on page 37} 


Here's an exercise to induce round 

shoulders to straighten, and heaviness to 

disappear. Grasping a rod at the ends, 

raise it above your head, then bring it 

down in the position illustrated. Repeat 
several times. 
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For 37 years doctors have been specifying Cream 
of Wheat for infant and child feeding. An out- 


‘ . . 
standing cereal—pure—safe—inexpensive. On 


sale at all grocers 





| NEVER SOLD LOOSE IN BAGS... 
ONLY IN THIS Box y 
Made in Canada from Canadian Wheat 
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span of years 


to 6 








@This news may come as a surprise 
to even some experienced mothers. 
The feeling so often is that once a 
child has weathered the perils of in- 
fancy, fears and extra cautions are 
to be put away. 

But how different a story official 
records tell! They show that the 
period from 1 to 6 is the most dan- 
gerous in all childhood. Twice as 
hazardous as the years ahead! 

Could any warning be more 
pointed? Your youngsters must have 
Special care from you now. 

During this never-still-a-minute 
age, children spend their energy at 
a tremendous rate. Science finds 
that an active fellow of 5, in play- 
ing and growing, burns up energy 
as fast as a laboring man. Yet, un- 
like grown-ups, he can store less than 
half his needs for a single day! 

You see, then, the speciai value 
of Cream of Wheat for a child's 
breakfast morning after morning. 

A cereal exceptionally rich in 
energy, Cream of Wheat digests so 
easily that its energy is released for 


use faster than that of any other 
type of cereal ordinarily served. 

Hence it is especially effective in 
preventing or relieving a dangerous 
condition of lowered resistance. 
This often results directly from a 
lack of quick energy food. 

Cream of Wheat is made of best 
hard Canadian wheat. And there 
isn’t a purer, safer cereal on the 
market. It is thoroughly sterilized. 
Human hands never touch it. Even 
the packages in which it reaches 
you are of special hygienic design— 
triple-sealed against the contamina- 
tions and taints to which bulk cereals 
are ordinarily exposed. 

Fortified by delicious Cream of 
Wheat, a child gains good solid 
pounds consistently, naturally. He 
is shielded from the overstrain that 
is all too common at this age. 

Start your youngsters off today 
on this approved cereal. Make it a 
breakfast habit of theirs . . . to pro- 
tect them all through the trying, 
hazardous years of childhood. 

The Cream of Wheat Corporation, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


CREAN of WHEAT 





FREE —~A WONDERFUL CHILD'S GAME AND A BOOKLET 
ON CHILD FEEDING 


All children love the H. C. B. Club with a 
secret meaning. It makes a jolly game of their 
morning cereal. All the material is free— 
badges, gold stars and big new posters with 


of Feeding Children." Paste this coupon on a 
postcard and mail to Dept. CE-3, The Cream of 
Wheat Corporation, Winnipeg. 


stirring color pictures of childhood heroes— CI I og ee 2 8 ae 
Joan of Arc, Roland and Oliver, Richard the 
Lion Hearted. We will also send you a valuable 
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child health booklet, *“The Important Business 
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A Lady of Title 


By A. R. BEVERLY-GIDDINGS 
(Continued from page 5) 





now and help Lizette get your room ready for M’sieu David. 
I’m all right. I may lie down for a while. Do go, tante.’’ 
She arose and pushed the reluctant woman from the room. 

Alone, she sank on the bed, nervous now, wondering, 
assailed by fears and doubts that were vague, unformed, 
but none the less disturbing. She laid her hands on her 
heart, glancing down timidly. and her thoughts brought a 
deep, slow tide of red creeping upward from neck to brow. 
His face came before her eyes, cameo clear; the smile she 
knew so well wrinkled his eyes, curved his mouth. She held 
the image there before her, and again was conscious of the 
vast ache that possessed her for him—an ache of the body, 
of the spirit, sweet and bitter in one and the same moment. 

She lay there until, through her window, she saw the dusk 
begin its advance across the long slopes. A wedge of wild- 
fowl, silhouetted against the faint flush of the dying day, 
followed the lake northward. There were friendly sounds 
abroad on the quiet air—the laugh of a boy, the rattle of 
dishes from the kitchen, the curé’s voice in gay conversation 
with M’sieu Henri. And from the far distance there came to 
her the beat of a heavy engine—the motor boat returning 
from the village. 

She dressed carefully, choosing her intimate garments as 
would a bride and trembling from the knowledge of what 
this care suggested. Before she had finished, the boat drew 
up to the wharf and discharged its passengers. She moved 
to the window and stood there wide-eyed, tense. She heard 
the hilarious shouts of greeting to her father, 
to the guides. Then she heard her father’s 
glad cry, ‘“‘Ho, David, my boy!”” She went 
back to her mirror almost suffocated by the 
heavy hammering of her heart. 

Her father came down the hall shouting 

‘Mireille! Méireille!’”’ She answered him 
calmly, “I am not yet dressed, father.” She 
had planned the first meeting with David 
to the last detail. It must take place as she 
had worked it out. There must be no inter- 
ference. A few minutes later she heard 
Marthe bring him down the corridor, heard 
her snap on the light, say a few words in the 
patois and leave. When her heavy step 
had receded in the distance Mireille opened 
the connecting door between the two rooms. 
David, bent over a travelling-bag, straight- 
ened. He said ‘‘Mireille” in a queer, choked 
voice. She crossed straight to him and he 
took her in his arms. 

When they drew apart from that first long 
kiss, he poured out on her a flood of almost 
incoherent speech. She interrupted him 
gently, “Yes, yes. Never mind that now,” 
and reaching up, drew his face down to hers, 
kissed him repeatedly, abandoned herself to 
his caresses. 

There were voices in the corridor. They 
moved apart, waiting. The voices passed on; 
a door opened and closed. David said then, 
holding Mireille away from him, searching 
her eyes, 

“You'll marry me, Mireille?” 

She understood. He had come prepared to 
marry her. He had weighed the matter well, 
had made his decision. She had a moment of 
the most exquisite, wondering happiness. 
She tried to speak but found she could not, 
and compromised at last by crying un- 
ashamedly and laying her head upon his 
shoulder. 

He was upset by her tears, not under- 
standing their source, but he comforted her 
as best he could with the endearments that 
came to his lips and which seemed to be 
exactly what were required. She looked up 
at last, smiling at him mistily. 

“It was so sudden,” she said, and they both laughed. 

They were silent for a time, thinking hard. Then Mireille 
asked slowly, ‘‘You’ve told your mother, David?” 

He shook his head, adding quickly: ‘‘Not because I was 
afraid to, dear. I thought it simpler to get married. When a 
thing is done—it’s done, you see.” 

“Yes,”’ she said, “I think I agree with you. What’s done 
is done. She’ll have to come to it.” 

He said again urgently, ““But you haven’t told me that 
you’d marry me. Say it, dear. I want to speak to your 
father tonight.” He broke off for a moment’s abstracted 
frowning, then went on: “Do you think that he’ll be 


difficult, too?’”” She shook her head in a positive manner. 
‘Not when he finds out that we are in earnest.” 
“And you will then, Mireille? You'll marry me at once?” 
“Yes,”’ she replied. ‘Yes, if you wish it, David; if you 
think it best.’ 


WITH THE MARRIAGE safely over, Mireille set herself 
grimly to await the repercussions from England. They were 
less violent than she had expected and took the form of some 
cables, a half-dozen letters, and finally, a visit from the 
family lawyer. The cables David read and tossed into the 
fire without comment. Mireille saw only part of one of the 
letters. It lay on his dresser, unfolded; her eye caught a 
single paragraph: 

“T’ll never forgive you for this, David. Furthermore, I 
refuse to receive that girl in my house.”’ 

She thought, that is not important. He is happy with me. 
We shall stay here. Nothing matters save that I have him 
and he has me. 

The lawyer arrived about six weeks after the marriage—a 
grave, kindly man who treated her with great courtesy. 
She knew immediately that he was impressed by her beauty, 
her air of breeding, from the fact that he touched only on 
the phase of the matter which her father had mentioned— 
that David had been expected to marry money; the financial 
situation of the family had made it highly desirable, very 
necessary. 

“There will be enough for mother,” David had said 
abruptly, putting an end to this part of the conversation. 
“T’ll require very little money from her. Living here is very 
inexpensive.”” Mireille agreed with relief. 

The departure of the lawyer, which signified the end of 
the matter, for a time at any rate, was a relief. M’sieu Henri, 
particularly, appeared to find it so. Mireille herself had 
remained singularly unperturbed throughout the entire 
period. She had no wish to be a part of that life David's 
mother represented. She had suffered only when David 
could not conceal his suffering—periods, fortunately, which 
did not often occur, when they did she could handle him. 
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DRAYER OF THE HOUSE 


by Frank I. Livingston 


Fa 


May | be full of graciousness and light, O Master Builder, 
A haven of refuge from the turmoil of the day. 
May | know all of beauty and delight, 

Sweet with the sound of laughter and of joy. 
May the quiet comfort of my ways 

The sting of sorrow blunt and pain becalm. 
May the patter of little feet within me, 

And the voice of love make sweet my days. 
May the whisper of scandal and of gossip 

Find no lodging place within my walls. 

May none in anger or in sorrow leave 

But entering in be glad of joyous hospitality. 
May | indeed be like unto Thy mansions, 

O Master Builder, make of me a — Home. 
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She was, in fact, right in her surmise that in the emotional 
intensity of the honeymoon he was not much concerned over 
the life he had relinquished. Again, the lodge was at its best 
just then, gay with visiting sportsmen, delightful in its 
opportunities for the sport he loved so well. His mind was 
effectually diverted from the unpleasant things attached to 
the marriage. 

In response to a request of David the lawyer forwarded 
at the end of each month a batch of English magazines and 
newspapers. About the middle of March Mireille brought 
the usual packet back from Abbeville. She thought that 
David received it with unusual eagerness. That evening 
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as he was poring avidly over one of the sporting periodicals, 
he exclaimed suddenly and, looking up, handed Mireille the 
open magazine. She glanced quickly at the page. It held a 
picture of a woman in riding habit holding by the bridle a 
grey hunter. There were hounds in the background and 
beyond them one wing of a lovely old manor house. The 
caption beneath the picture read: 

“Lady Bartley, joint master with Major Thowne of the 
Elton Vale Hounds. Lady Bartley succeeds her son, Sir 
David Bartley, Bart., who is now on an extended shooting 
tour abroad.” 

Mireille looked closely at the cold, handsome face, seeking 
in it some likeness of David. In a moment she handed the 
magazine back to her husband and said with a lightness she 
did not feel, 

“Makes you homesick, ma chérie.”’ 

“A little,” he said, his mouth tightening. 

“She is hard, David.” 

Ten 

“Some day,”” she murmured, stroking his hair, “‘we shall 
go back.” 

He looked out the window at the sickle moon pushing 
above the dark fir forest. 

“Some day,” he said jerkily. ‘‘Some day.” 


BUT ONE MORNING some months later, M’sieu Henri 
returned from the camp and going at once to his room 
summoned Mireille. She came immediately, entering ner- 
vously, having caught in some obscure way the apprehension 
that his eyes now confirmed. She caught his arm and said 
quickly: ‘‘What is it, father? What has gone wrong?” 

He moved from the window and sank heavily into a chair. 
She said again agitatedly, 

“What has happened?” 

He answered gravely, ‘‘It is David, Mireille. He has been 
drinking heavily these last few days. I found him intoxicated 
today.” 

She cried out and buried her face in her hands. 

“We brought this on ourselves,’”’ he continued after a 
moment. “It is our problem far more than 
his. We must find its solution.” 

She raised her head. ‘‘What solution is 
there other than the perfectly obvious one?”’ 

He nodded. “I feel that way. We must 
get him back to England, to his home. Beth 
of you must go. He could not do without 
you.” 

“We could not force him to go without 
me,”’ she said simply. 

“I know. I would not try to separate you.” 

“You have some plan, father?” 

“T have had some thoughts on the 
matter. Knowing his mother as I do, I feel 
that an appeal to her sympathy would be 
wasted. She will not receive you; that is 
plain. I had thought this. I can now afford 
to make you a small allowance—say, about 
$2,500 a year. You can live fairly well on 
that in England, I understand. David, of 
course, will have sufficient for himself. You 
can take a small cottage somewhere near his 
home and remain there until his mother 
either accepts you or until she—”’ 

“Dies!” Mireille said savagely. 

“Dies,” he repeated. 

“There is no other way, father?” 

He arose and paced restlessly back and 
forth. 

“None that I can see, daughter,’”’ he 
answered in a moment. “If David had any 
business training, or even business instincts, 
he might find a certain happiness in some 
sort of business. Not here, of course; say, 
in Montreal. But he hasn’t. He’s a landed 
gentleman. His income comes from stocks, 
bonds and lands inherited from his father. 
He was never intended to do other than look 
after the estates and enjoy himself. 

“He told me not long ago that while his 
family had lost heavily during the war- 
Russian investments, I think—there was 
enough left for his mother, himself, you and 
any children you might have, to live com- 
fortably. His mother is ambitious, greedy. 
She had picked out for David the daughter 
of a wealthy manufacturer, who seemed to 
be in love with him, and whose money would 
have permitted the family to live in their pre-war style. 
Naturally, she was resentful—” 

“She is a thoroughly selfish, hateful woman!’ Mireille 
burst out angrily. 

“That is not news to me,” M’sieu Henri retorted dryly. 
“T have known that for twelve years.” 

“T’ll write to her tonight,”’ Mireille said with decision, 
brushing the tears from her eyes. “‘I’ll tell her why it is 
necessary that we leave here. I'll give her a chance to accept 
us both, but I'll make it plain that we’re both going, no 
matter what she decides.” 


“T’d do that,’’ M’sieu Henri {Continued on page 28} 
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... AND BE"MONEY AHEAD” AS WELL 





NEXE time you’re driving, take a minute to watch the people 
who have chosen new Chevrolets. Look at the pleased expres- 
sions on their faces. These people are enjoying life—going places 
—going with less fuss and bother, and with more solid content- 
ment than most people have ever travelled with before. They are 
driving the one low-priced car that combines everything you 
expect modern motoring to offer. 
Fisher No-Draft Ventilation! Big, spacious Fisher bodies! 
Safety glass windshield! Soft, lounge-type upholstery! Cushion- 
balanced six-cylinder engine! Syncro-Mesh easy shifting! Silent 


NEW CHEVROLET 


STANDARD SIX 


Second! Styling that catches the eye of everyone who likes the 
new—and smart! 

And who would ever think that such a big, comfortable, beau- 
tiful car could cut so much off the cost of motoring? Yet when 
you check up on driving expense — you'll find that a Chevrolet 
costs less for gas, oil and upkeep! And when you investigate price 
— you'll discover that the new Chevrolet Standard Six is the 
lowest-priced, full-size, six-cylinder closed car you can buy! 

How about it — wouldn’t you like to get more fun out of 
motoring — at the lowest cost per mile? Then drop in on your. 
Chevrolet dealer. Start right now to save with a new Chevrolet! 


pen 
// CHEVROLET / 
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MASTER SIX 
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All types of experiences, opinions 
and suggestions came as a result 


of the open letter --= 
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oe am a Cie Mother” 


, TOO, AM A Canadian mother. Fortunately, I have 
only two children—both babies. My husband also is 
on a milk diet. 

. We are living in a rather isolated place. This winter 
we could have been self-supporting and free from worry, 
with the exception of a cow, the one we had being dry. 
We could also have earned a little ‘money. When the 
authorities were appealed to to advance the price of a cow, 
they refused. They said the idea was ludicrous. They had 
never given anybody a cow in their lives. No, but they 
would give the transportation companies a hundred dollars 
to take us from our home practically in the clothes we stood 
in, to bring us to a city and there forget us. 

Last summer we worked hard to grow a garden, to pick 
and can fruit. I did work too heavy for one in my con- 
dition; my baby was born early in November. We had 
vegetables, fruit, sugar, flour, tea, etc., everything but a 
cow. We had even a case of canned milk for emergencies, 
but need a gallon of milk a day; so a case wouldn’t last long. 

We were promised medical attention if we came to a city. 
My baby was born without a doctor, though I, myself, 
asked for one twelve hours before its birth. Doubtless there 
were private individuals who might have helped, but I was 
in no mental or physical condition to look for it. Never 
until my dying day shall I forget the agony of knowing 
that if anything went wrong I hadn't a chance. Of course, 
many a woman has gone through as bad and worse experi- 
ences, but not when she has travelled six hundred miles for 
that express purpose. Who would look after my babies if 
I died? My husband is an invalid. 

Now we need relief and not only a cow. But can we get 
it? No. Over a hundred dollars have already been spent. 
That sum would easily have bought a cow. As it is, we lost 
everything—vegetables, fruit, all food supplies and perhaps 
even our house and furniture. 

Where I was I had a reasonable chance of getting a job. 
But I was assured that my children needed me so much 
that I couldn't think of it. Did they need me worse than 
they need food and clothing? Yet now in a city I must 
struggle for employment.—‘“‘One-Who-Knows,” B.C. 


1 AM A Canadian mother of five children. I have never 
been on relief but have lived through many hard times 
when for days at a stretch I never saw a cent. I have 
struggled through times of depression when there were no 


Editor's Note:—Here are only a few of the com- 
ments of women throughout Canada in reply to 
the open letter from a Canadian mother who 
gave a vivid description of the difficulties she 
had in feeding her children under the relief 
system in her province. These letters were 
selected for their varying attitudes and ideas, 
and we regret that space permits the publica- 
tion of such a small number. 


Relief Boards, and have gone into debt for foodstuffs that 
kept us paying for four years when better times came. 
My husband served on the Relief Board of this town last 
year, and so I can understand how little men know about 
such things and how badly women are needed to help in 
this work. There was one woman on the Board, but a 
woman who never knew want and enjoyed every luxury in 
her own life. That is not the kind of woman for this work, 
I think. It needs someone who has learned to economize 
and whose family shows they have been well fed and cared 
for. 

I just ache sometimes to teach some poor unfortunate 
how to cook and homekeep; there seem to be so many who 
do not know how. I think the growing girls should be 
taught in school the art of homemaking, for, after all, “‘the 
hand that rocks the cradle rules the world.”” I don’t mean 
this so-called Domestic Science. My daughter took a course 
in that and could dirty more dishes, spend more time and 
use more eggs, etc., than anyone reasonably should. I had 
to teach her all over again a method of saving time, material 
and labor. 

I am sure that every woman who reads the poignant 
appeal of the “Canadian Mother” in this month’s Chatelaine 
will be fired with new zeal, and a greater desire to help the 
suffering women and children of our country. I have long 
thought that Canadian women should take greater interest 
in the country’s affairs, especially with regard to those 
things touching the welfare of the mothers and children. 
We want more articles, such as ‘‘I am a Canadian Mother,” 
to wake up the women of this country, to make them 
realize that they have a duty to perform—that of ‘doing 


their bit” to raise the standard of living. In my corner of 
the world we get plenty to eat. Farmers do not care to sell 
eggs at six cents a dozen and butter at eight or ten cents a 
pound, but are only too pleased to give it to those who 
happen to need such things.—Mrs. D. K. A., Ont. 


OUR SENTIMENTALITY has been over-indulged. A 
few years ago the pathetic picture drawn by a “Canadian 
Mother” would have wrung our hearts, and, wisely or not, 
she and her family would have been deluged with not only 
necessities but luxuries. Now at the end of three years of 
depression we are beginning to ask—why? 

This couple, with seven children, have been married, say, 
eight or ten years. Quite a time at least before the depres- 
sion. Why nothing gathered around them—I mean material 
things? We who have families know the celerity with which 
dishes disappear—but knives! They neither break nor 
wear out in a few years. My mother is using some daily 
with which she started housekeeping sixty years ago. 
Incidentally, she still has quite a few pieces of her first set 
of dishes and she raised a large family. The same is true of 
ea bedding and various articles of wearing apparel 
as well. 

No couple have a right to get married without some 
means of livelihood and certainly have no right to bring 
children into the world without means of supporting them. 
Every child has a right to good food and a good education. 
“Canadian Mother”’ is right there, but no parent has any 
right to foist this responsibility on to the community. 
Do I sound hard? I too have a family. I planned and 
saved for them. I had every right to believe that I could 
give them all I had mentally promised for them, but— 
increased demands through taxes and direct relief and a 
decreased income through loss of trade—our children’s 
careers are being sacrificed. These demands come from 
parents with increasingly large families who do not consider 
where their families are to get the necessary food, clothing 
and education. They wring their hands and wail. ‘“‘What is 
the Government doing? Why can’t my children have the 
same chance as other children?’’ Canadian Mother says 
“My children need carrots, tomatoes, fruit, etc.”” So do 
mine, but they cannot have them because the money 
must go to buy the despised pork and beans and flour 
for my less fortunate sister and her family—Another 
Canadian Mother, Manitoba. {Continued on page 36 } 
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This gleaming “New Beauty’ Moffat Electric Range is 
waiting fora home... in your kitchen. Wouldn't you just 
love to own it? So compact in design . . . so modernly styled 
and proportioned .. . so immaculate in finish . . . so bright 
and colorful. Think of the joy of cooking with such a range. 
What conveniences! What simplicity! What roominess! 
What certainty of results! What time and effort saved! And 


New 
Beauty 


MOFFATS 


4 BEAUTY 
| CONVENIENCE 
ECONOMY 


best of all—this wonderful ““New Beauty” model can be 
yours at a price no higher than that of an ordinary range. 
Talk to your Moffat dealer about it and ask him to show 
you its many unusual and appealing features—the oversize 
well-equipped oven the clear vision utility and 
warming drawers . . . the Cook-Quik element ... the 


Therm-O-Matic oven heat control. 


Electric 
Ranges 


RM610O 





IN CANADA BY MOFFATS LIMITED; WESTON, ONTARIO 
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As odern As fomorrow 


by FARL LUICK, Fox Fashion Creator 


The creator of the much-talked-of 


gowns worn in “( avalcade”’ tells of 


their influence on 1933 style trends 


HE SEEMS AS MODERN as tomorrow,” I heard a 
Hollywood stylist say the other day. 
“Tomorrow,” I replied, ‘‘she will be as modern as 
her mother was thirty years ago.” 

That started an argument, and we set about noting 
comparisons and contrasts between the new dress styles for 
1933 and those which prevailed in 1900. 

I had the advantage of recent reference to the fashions 
of 1900, for I had recently completed a set of costume 
designs for the film of Noel Coward’s “‘Cavalcade,”” which 
the Fox Company was producing in Hollywood. 

It has been released now. You yourself have probably 
seen it. Do you recall some of the costumes worn early in 
the picture by “Jane Marryot” and ‘Margaret Harris?” 
The period was 1900 to 1906, you will remember, and yet, 
on several occasions during the months of work I lavished 
on those designs, I actually was able to draw upon stocks 
in the best salons of Hollywood and New York for capes 
and small articles, as well as ornamentation materials to 


be used in the idealized ensembles worn 

You will have noticed the word “‘idealized.” 
I will make an admission. Theatrical artifice 
demands that in reproducing old styles in 
correct period, the lines, while being strictly 
preserved shall be softened enough to subdue 
the ugly features which, for instance, make 
you shudder when you as much as glance into 
an old book of fashion plates. 

The early Edwardian period did not throw 
up styles of inordinate beauty because the waistline 
was both exaggerated and hardened, while the shoulder 
width was overemphasized. 

A few strokes by a competent artist will, however, 
transform those styles into things of real beauty, and 
today the process is going on more and more rapidly. 
During the first six months of 1933 smartest ensembles 
have embraced all the best features of 1900 fashions. 

More than that, I believe that the public which saw 
the styles in “Cavalcade,” precipitated an enthusiastic 
return to these ideas of long ago. 

There is, and will be, no revival of the “wasp waist.” 
Such absurdity, if attempted by stylists, would quickly 
be killed by modern feminine conceptions of comfort, 
physical hygiene and good taste. But the waistline is un- 
deniably pronounced—more so than for many years— 
with a complimentary emphasis of shoulder width. 

The desire for the latter effect has revived the 
shoulder cape which one sees [Continued on page 33} 
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SWIFT’S 


All Swift’s Premium 
Bacon is Ovenixed, too 





PREMIUM 


ARN smoking hams 
in ovens 


r4 


exclaimed LOUIS of the 
CHATEAU FRONTENAC 


“Very remarkable ... how yout 
‘ovenizing’ method has given 
Premium Hams such improved 
flavor, tenderness, color, and firmness 


for the so important economy.” 


ETTER even than it was before! 

That’s the general opinion of the 
improved Swift’s Premium Ham. But 
Louis, Chef de Cuisine of Quebec's 
famous Chateau Frontenac hotel, 
gets excited about a real culinary tri- 
umph. He wanted to know why 
Premium is so much better. 

The “‘why”’ is an improved method 
of smoking—‘‘ovenizing’’. So Louis 
visited one of our plants to see how 
hams are ‘‘ovenized”’, 

We showed him the great iron- 
doored, brick-built smoking ovens. 
Showed him how we regulate the 
density of the hardwood smoke. 
Showed him each step in this care- 
fully thought-out method. And his 
keen eyes saw more. . . the expert- 
ness of the men who do the work. 
No wonder Louis commented so en- 


Fry a ham slice in a pan with butter, 


and a little cream. € Take some boiled 
sweet poten. peel and cut into slices 
an inc 





sprinkle with a little flour, turn the 
steak and add a dash of Sherry (or cider) 


thick. Dip these slices into 
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SMOKED AN IMPROVED WAY...1N OVENS 


ade* . 





Louis sees how it is done. 


thusiastically, both on the method 
and its results. For ‘‘ovenizing’’ has 
improved Swift’s Premium in four 
different ways! 

It is finer in flavor, richer in flavor, 
yet still so mild it needs no parboiling. 
It is even more tender. It has a new 
distinction of color. And there is an 
added firmness that means economy 
because there is less loss in cooking. 

When you next cook a ham slice, 
why not try Louis’ recipe? It’s given 
below. But be sure you use the ham 
he specifies, the only ham that’s 
““ovenized’’—Swift’s Premium! 

Swift Canadian Co., Limited 





At the Chateau Frontenac, Louis often serves 
Swift's Premium Ham fixed this way: 


maple syrup and sprinkle them with 
brown sugar. Place them in a pan 
and bake them until they are brown. 
Serve the ham on a dish with the sweet 
potatoes around it. Pour the sauce over 
the ham, and the dish is ready to serve. 


Ys 






It is easy to identify Swift's 
Premium Ham, for the word 
SWIIT is repeated in tiny 
brown dots down the full 
length of the side. You should 
Aa find it evenon a single slice. 
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Watch your Arches 


Your entire weight is shifted from one foot 


to the other more than 2000 times ina 
mile walk. Each time your foot hits the 
ground, the ground hits back. Step lightly. 





Am deal of excruciat’ 
ing pain in the feet or 
elsewhere in the body, caused 
by weakened or broken down 
arches, can be relieved or com- 
pletely removed. When the 
three main causes of foot trouble 
— misuse, abuse and disuse — 
are generally understood, a great 
deal more pain will be avoided. 


If you walk with your toes 
pointed out instead of straight 
ahead you put a severe strain 
on your arches. Overstrained, 
they are likely to sag or flatten. 
Bones may be forced out of 
place, pinching and torturing 
sensitive nerves. 

All too often these tortured 
nerves communicate their dis- 
tress to nerve centers far re- 
moved from the feet. Leg aches, 
headaches, backaches and many 
other aches are penalties which 
follow the misuse of a hard- 
working foot. 

Abused, either by being cramped 
in a shoe which does not permit 
the toes to lie flat, or sprawled in 
an ill-fitting shoe, no foot can 
support and move its burden 
comfortably and easily. Shoes 
should have a straight inner 
edge. They should fit snugly 
aed the long arch and at the 






Examine your shoes to make cer- 
tain that the sole, under the ball 
of your foot, does not round 
down in the center or bend up 


at the sides. If it does, every 
step you take tends to flatten 


the short arch across the ball of 
the foot. Then the needless pain. 


Disuse is the third crime com- 
mitted against feet which should 
be able to give willing and un- 
complaining service. A foot 
which has little to do besides 
carrying its burden from bed- 
room to dining-room and from 
there to an automobile or other 
conveyance, loses its muscular 
strength, becomes almost an in- 


valid foot through feebleness. 


But when muscles and ligaments 
have lost their strength or arches 
have become weakened, the ser- 
vices of a competent foot special- 
ist may be needed. He may, by 
proper treatment, or by pres- 
cribing corrective foot exercises 
or scientifically constructed 
shoes, restore your foot toa full 
measure of usefulness. 


A booklet “Standing Up to 
Life” which tells how to over- 
come many foot ailments by 
means of intelligent foot exer- 
cises will be mailed free upon 
request. Address Booklet De- 
partment 6L-33. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, 
PRESIDENT 





CANADIAN 
HEAD OFFICE 


OTTAWA 


SERVING CANADA SINCE 1872 
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Sororities 


Have a Place! 
(Continued from page | 3) 








| students where the college accommodation is 
| limited or where there are no official resi- 


dences. Miss Isabel Tanton, Acting Adviser 
to Women at the University of Western 
Ontario writes that sororities were instituted 
at Western by the Dean of Women herself, 
in 1928, “for the specific purpose of helping 
to solve the housing situation for out-of- 
town women students, as the University 
has no official residence. So far,” she adds, 
“the scheme has worked satisfactorily and 
the sororities are thus filling a real need.” 

National sororities have definite academic 
standards, and a rushee’s record is carefully 
checked before she is asked to become a 
member. Members whose scholastic stand- 
ing falls below par are urged to greater 


| effort and all possible aid is given them; no 





matter how attractive a girl may be, no 
sorority wants a laggard in studies to drag 
down the chapter average. As a pledge, 
too, she must acquit herself with credit 
before being initiated. And, speaking as 
one who knows, the ability to hand in a 


| nearly perfect paper on the stiff examination 


following a course of pledge training—par- 
ticularly to recall the lengthy chapter roll— 
is in itself almost sufficient guarantee of a 
girl’s scholastic attainments! 

At least half the sororities have funds to 
aid needy members, and many have fellow- 
ships which are awarded to particularly 
brilliant students for continuance of their 
work. 

Most of the snobbishness of which soror- 
ity girls are accused exists only in the minds 
of those who are resentful because they 
have not been asked to join. It is natural 
for girls who have the same interests to 
seek each other’s companionship, but this 
does not imply snobbery. Groups of friends 
will always suffer such criticism; if they 
happen to wear a fraternity pin the criticism 
is the more readily forthcoming. 

There is an element of choice present 
wherever a large number of students are 
gathered together. Groups inevitably form. 
Is the careful grouping of the sorority not 
better than a haphazard one? An article on 
fraternities in the New York Times Maga- 
zine section for February 19, 1933, gives the 
following answer; which is also a direct 
reply to Chatelaine’s March article, “I'd 
Abolish Sororities.” 

“Fraternities should not be abolished, if 
for no other reason than that they could not 
be abolished at present without substitute 
groupings of undergraduates promptly 
taking their places. 

“These substitute groupings would lack 
the traditions of the existing organizations, 
their alumni backing and the control over 
them thus indirectly exercised. They would 
lack also the powerful incentive which 
consciousness of historic continuity (even in 
terms of college generations) gives toward a 
line of conduct decently respectful of public 
opinion and regardful of accepted standards 
including, of course, local academic stan- 
dards. The new groups, more accidental and 
less responsible, would be less in tune with 
the college spirit, if not with purely academic 
aims.” 

Women’s, as well as men’s fraternities are 
continually accused of “playing politics.” 
Some coveted office in college life falls to a 
sorority girl, and there is sure to be a 
whisper; ‘“‘She’s got pull—anyone can be 
elected if she belongs to a sorority!” The 
complainant forgets several things. In the 
first place, the girl can only beiong to one 
sorority. Considered as a group, the non- 
sorority girls on the campus of any Canadian 
university should have more weight than the 
smaller sorority groups, taken separately or 
together. If feeling were as strong as the 
accuser thinks, would not the non-sorority 
girls support one from their own ranks and 
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give her an overwhelming majority instead 
ot helping to elect a girl who happens to be a 
sorority member? She has been elected 
because the very qualities which made her 
so outstanding that several sororities in- 
vited her to join them have brought her to 
the fore in another phase of college life. 

Membership in a sorority does, in spite of 
the writer of the anti-sorority article, make a 
difference in the outside world. Taking her 
own instance of hunting for a job, the 
sorority member has several advantages 
over her non-sorority competitor. She has 
a larger circle of friends who are intimately 
interested in her welfare, she may actually 
get a position through relatives or friends of 
her sorority sisters, active or alumnae. But 
even in seeing someone who is an entire 
stranger, her pin will be a recommendation. 
It is a sign that she has been selected for her 
personality, intelligence, and poise by an 
organization which seeks only the finest type 
of college girl, and with the discerning 
employer it will add to the prestige of a 
university education. . 

Sororities dislike rushing intensely, but 
regard it as a necessary means to an end. It 
enables them to become acquainted with a 
large number of girls, and to select those 
who will fit most happily into their circle. 
To be dropped from the list, or not to be 
rushed at all is no mark of disgrace. In the 
first case, a girl is often dropped because she 
is being rushed by other sororities and it is 
felt that she will accept one of their invita- 
tions. Or the sorority may find that she is 
not the type of girl it desires, and drops her 
in kindness to the girl as well as in justice to 
its own ideals. 

The girl who is not taken into a sorority 
during the rushing season is very likely to 
be asked to join during the year. She 
actually has an advantage over those who 
have been rushed en masse, for she is con- 
sidered by herself and not as one of many. 

A great many people think sororities are 
organized solely to give their members a 
good time. Their scholarship requirements 
refute this accusation in part, and their 
social service activities must also be brought 
forward. Every sorority spends a consider- 
able amount of time and money in aiding the 
needy; the girls volunteer for various kinds 
of settlement work and maintain such bene- 
volent organizations as nurseries, play- 
grounds and large summer camps through- 
out the United States and Canada. 

Criticism is all too often levelled at 
fraternities, both men’s and women’s, as 
being American organizations and hence not 
suitable as a part of Canadian university 
life. Is this not an extremely narrow view- 
point? The fact that fraternities have 
spread, and are continuing to spread, so 
widely throughout the United States and 
Canada seems sufficient indication that 
they are typically North American, and fill 
an important place in college life as it exists 
on this continent. Universities on the 
Continent and in Great Britain have socie- 
ties which fill their particular needs; fra- 
ternities seem to be the answer for us. 

Organizations with chapters on both sides 
of the border in constant and cordial com- 
munication with each other are an excellent 
means of cementing international friendship. 
Friendship is based on an understanding of, 
a familiarity with, customs and _ habits. 
There is a spirit of friendly interest in 
fraternity gatherings; national conventions 
provide a meeting-place for college students 
from every state in the Union and every 
province in the Dominion. Canadians are 
invariably treated with an especial courtesy 
when conventions are held across the line; 
Americans are eager to please the northern 
members, and when Canada is the hostess, 
we in turn try to make our guests happy on 
our side of the border. Is not such a strength- 
ening of international bonds to be desired 
rather than criticized? 

Since the first honor fraternity was 
founded in 1776, the Greek-letter societies 
have filled an honored place in university 
life. Should we not recognize them as forces 
which are striving to preserve the best 
traditions, uphold the highest standards of 
college life, and serve students and the 
community to the best of their ability? 
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LOOK BEYONO THE PRICE TAG 
hat dont ignore it 


THE ECONOMY of the new Pontiac is only half its story . . . but it’s 
a half that appeals mightily to smart people with an eye to thrift. 








For, in addition to economy, this great new Pontiac provides real 
big car comfort and performance. There’s a powerful Eight-in-Line 
engine that purrs along smoothly at any speed. There’s increased length 
in an already long wheelbase to make riding easier for everyone—plenty 
of weight to hold Pontiac surely and unswervingly on the road. Then, 
too, of course, rubber insulation at 38 points cushions out every bump 
and jar! 

And there’s style in Pontiac’s lines— downright smartness! Note 
the fresh beauty of airstream design. Ride in your favorite model — 
drive it yourself. You'll get an honest-to-goodness new thrill. And you'll 
wonder how so big a car can be produced and sold for so low a price. 
Only General Motors could do it without sacrifice to quality! 

Your community Pontiac dealer is eager to demonstrate for you 
the new Pontiac. And to help you own one, he is prepared to offer a 
liberal allowance on your present car, along with the easy purchase 


plan provided by the GMAC. 


PONTIAL 


*PRODUCED IN CANADA 
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has it now! 


Remove film ... safeguard 
the beauty of your smile 


are naturally lustrous, colored like 

rare pearls. Gradually film spreads over 

them... makes them darker... dulls their 

sparkle. Worst of all this film contains the 
tiny germs which cause tooth decay. 


What is film? 


Film is the sticky mucin in saliva. It forms 
in coats and patches. Bits of food stick to 
it. Some cause stain—others can’t be seen. 

In this moist, warm film live millions of 
tiny germs which cause tooth decay. They 
multiply. They decompose food particles. 
They produce strong acids that dissolve 
enamel and then destroy the part beneath. 
Soon the tooth is too far gone to save — and 
that’s the result of tooth decay. 

Other germs are found in film that spin 
like corkscrews. They are associated with 
dread “trench mouth.” Still others are linked 
with pyorrhea. And all of these are incu- 
bated in the coating dentists know as mucin 
plaque—and we call film. 


“What can I do to fight decay?” 


To fight film use Pepsodent instead of ordi- 
nary tooth pastes. Why? Because the true 
value of a tooth paste is determined by its 
polishing material. 

The new polishing material in Pepsodent 
is one of the great discoveries of the day. It 
is twice as soft as polishing materials in 
common use. Its power to remove film stain 
is revolutionary! 

And so, when tempted to try cheap and 


P epsodent-i. the special film-removing tooth paste 


ineffective tooth pastes, remember the one 
safe way to fight film is to use the special 
film-removing tooth paste—Pepsodent. Use 
it twice a day and see your dentist at least 
twice a year. 


How Film leads to 
bleeding gums! 


Normal clean 2 Film (C) begins 

teeth. (A) is gum ™ coform near gum 

ie. line. Bacteria begin 
to grow in 
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3 Film combines 4 Tartar continues 


to form. Gum tis- 
sue is further de- 
stroyed. Gums bleed 
and the way isopened 
for serious infection. 
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approved. “Tomorrow I'll go to town and 
arrange for your passage. Eh, dieu, life will 
not be easy without you, ma chérie.”’ 

She flung herself into his arms, weeping. 

“But I can get along,”” he added bravely 
to check her tears. “‘When things get right, 
then each year you will return bringing my 
grandchildren with you.” 


THE FOLLOWING MORNING David 
accepted M’sieu Henri’s plan gratefully. His 
affection for his father-in-law was deep and 
genuine. He took old m’sieu’s hand, pressed 
it hard and said huskily. 

“T feel that I’ve failed you both miserably; 
that I’ve been frightfully weak and incap- 
able. I have no excuses to offer.”’ 

“You have every excuse,”” M’sieu Henri 
returned with sincerity. “It has been 
impossible for you. I see it now.” 

“‘And I,” Mireille added slowly. ‘‘I am the 
one to blame. If there is to be a burden, I 
am the one to carry it.” 

A few days before they sailed Mireille 
received a cable from England. M’sieu 
Henri brought it to her as she sat on the 
gallery with David. She took it, held it for a 
moment hesitatingly, then passed it un- 
opened to her husband. He made a wry face 
but accepted it, opened and read it. She 
saw his expression change to one of wonder- 
ment, joy. 

“She has changed her mind!” he burst out 
in astonishment. “Look, Mireille, read! 
Good old mater!” 

Mireille read aloud: ‘‘Glad to have you 
both as soon as you can come.” 

“Splendid!”’ David burst out again with 
enthusiasm. ‘‘She’s come to her senses. You 
know, Mireille, she’s really not so bad at 
the bottom.” 

Mireille said slowly, “It’s wonderful, dear. 
I’m awfully happy about it.’’ She glanced 
up at her father. He was looking out across 
the bay. 

Later in the afternoon, when David had 
gone out with the boat, M’sieu Henri called 
his daughter to him. 

“I know what you are about to say, 
father,”’ she told him at once. “I distrust her 
thoroughly. This shift isn’t natural. She 
has some plan in mind that means trouble 
for me.” 

“The leopardess cannot change her spots,” 
M’sieu Henri replied grimly. ‘I know that 
woman. The allowance I made you will 
stand. It will afford you some independence. 
For the rest, it is your intelligence against 
hers. I think you are clever enough to outwit 
her, even on her own ground.” 

“There is nothing left for me but to try,” 
Mireille answered drearily. 


THEY REACHED England in early Nov- 
ember and stopped a few days in London 
while Mireille shopped in Piccadilly for the 
country clothes she found so attractive. To 
David’s surprise she revelled in London, 
loving its age, its dignity. She would be 
content, she told David, to live there. He 
had the utmost difficulty in getting her away 
when the motor arrived from Kent on the 
Saturday. But before they had completed 
the journey she was as enthusiastic over the 
English countryside, and charmed with the 
quaint, ancient villages. Her fresh, spon- 
taneous enthusiasm delighted David. He 
was happier than he had been for months. 

They rolled, just at tea time, up a long 
driveway and stopped before a mellow, 
placid house that looked out over a valley 
to the red roofs of a village a mile or two 
distant. Méireille’s adjectives forsook her. 
She placed her hand in David’s and said with 
deep feeling, “It is lovely, dear. We must 
try and be happy here.” 
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There were some elements of comedy as 
well as grimness in Mireille’s meeting with 
her mother-in-law. David, after a hasty tea, 
had rushed off, manlike, to see about his 
horses, his dogs, the pheasants, and a dozen 
other things, leaving Mireille alone with his 
mother. There was silence for a minute or 
two after his departure. Mireille felt 
strangely calm, unworried. She found 
nothing formidable in the hard-faced, arro- 
gant woman opposite her, a fact that in a 
moment the older woman realized. She 
pushed the cigarettes toward Mireille. took 
one herself, lit it, and drew a heavy draught 
of smoke into her lungs. She exhaled it in a 
slow puff, her eyes slightly squinted against 
the smoke, then said: “So he couldn't 
stick it.”’ 

Mireille was curtly definite. ‘“‘No,’’ she 
replied, “it wasn’t to be expected.” 

Lady Bartley leaned forward. ‘I’m a 
blunt person,” she said. ‘I’m going to talk 
bluntly. This marriage was a great disap- 
pointment to me. It wrecked plans I had 
worked on for years. For me, personally, it 
has destroyed certain—well, call them op- 
portunities, that I valued more than any- 
thing else in my life.” 

“For that,’ Mireille replied sincerely, ‘‘I 
am sorry. Lady Bartley, I’ve thought a 
great deal about this moment—what I 
should say and do. Like you, I’m a blunt 
person. I’m going to ask you what caused 
you to change your mind and receive me.” 

“I had no alternative. I wanted David 
here. You were the price I had to pay.” 

“Then I'd like you to define exactly what 
our positions, yours and mine, are to be, one 
to the other.” 

“T shall,’’ Lady Bartley replied brutally, 
“do everything in my power to wreck your 
marriage.” 

Mireille smiled. ‘You might have set 
yourself an easier task,”’ she said lightly. 

“T am ready to admit your attractions,” 
Lady Bartley answered calmly, ‘‘and I’m 
also ready to admit you've brains. I do not 
underestimate you. I do not say that I shall 
be successful. I do not say that I would 
attempt what I contemplate, were not the 
rewards worth the risk. Under the circum- 
stances I'll make the attempt. And how I'll 
go about it is my secret.” 

“IT am interested, at this time particularly, 
in the small detail of how we shall act toward 
each other in public,’’ Mireille said. ‘‘Are 
we to be on apparently friendly terms, or are 
we to be open enemies? What is your 
attitude to be toward me? What do you 
require from me?” 

“I shall tolerate you,” Lady Bartley 
answered shortly, “tin public and private.” 

Mireille nodded. ‘‘As you wish,”’ she said. 
“I do want to thank you, however, for your 
honesty.” 

“Honesty?” Lady Bartley snorted. ‘‘Be- 
fore you arrived I had a thoroughly dishonest 
plan worked out that I thought would serve, 
but that didn’t disturb me. That plan was 
dead the moment I laid eyes on you. Anyone 
with your beauty was far beyond such a 
footling idea as I had worked out to trap a 
simple peasant girl.”’ 

“IT regret that I upset your plans,” 
Mireille said derisively. 

“You didn’t upset them. 
caused me to change them.” 

“T shall be watching you very closely,” 
Mireille said easily, ‘and as I go along 
perhaps here and there I can lay a little trap 
for you.” 

Lady Bartley looked at her sharply. 

“You are no fool,’’ she said abruptly. 
“Understand me in this: I have no personal 
hatred for you. You just happen to be in 
my way.” 

“T understand that,” Mireille replied. ‘I 
understand that with you nothing counts 
save your own ambition.” 

Lady Bartley arose without anger and 
rang the bell. 

“Mary will show you to your room,”’ she 
said quietly. ‘“‘We dine at a quarter to eight. 
We shall try to make you comfortable— 
physically at any rate, while you are here.” 


You merely 
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One reason why 
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lapse his life insurance , 
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To Fit 
Your Purse 


BANFF SPRINGS HOTEL 
CHATEAU LAKE LOUISE 
EMERALD LAKE CHALET 


sf Leap yourself to the mile-high Royal Canadian roof garden, up where 
the snow begins .. . At palatial Banff Springs Hotel—riding, golf, tennis, 
swimming, dancing . . . At Chateau Lake Louise, you face the most spectacular 
hanging glacier—climb to the Lakes in the Clouds . . . Drive to Moraine 
Lake—take in Yoho Valley . . . Chefs that cook for royalty . . . Lilting 
orchestral music . . . Touring with mountain-trained chauffeurs . . . No need 
for formal clothes unless you like them—but oh what a setting if you do! 
6 Glorious Days... 5 Wonderful Days. 4 Colorful Days. 


2 days at Banff Springs Hotel. Then Westbound: 1st day at Banff at famous hotels and 
Chateau Lake Louise for 2 days— Springs Hotel. Then motor chalets. 1st day at Banff 


side motor trip to Moraine Lake. toChateau Lake Louise. 3rd Springs Hotel. 2nd day 
Then motor toEmerald LakeChalet. day at Lake Louise and Mor- motor to Chateau Lake 
Leaving, make train connection aine Lake. 4thday motorto Louise. 3rd day, motor 
from Field. 126 miles of motoring Emerald Lake Chalet. Time over the Great ivide to 
along the Canadian Rockies sky- for optional trip to Yoho Emerald Lake Chalet and 


alley. Then motor to Field —_last motor to Field—126 


for train —126 miles “ motor- miles of motoring. Reverse 
ing. Reverse trip East-$ 4 0 i$ 


trip Eastboun 
bound. Axt-Expense : +50 


Au.-Expense 
5 Outdoor Days, at Chatcau Lake Louise, Emerald Lake Chalet; Lake Wopes $40 
and Yoho Valley—Chalet-Bungalow Camps. Motor tour included. "Aut-Expens 
$70, $60 and $50 tours originate at Banff or Field; $40 at Lake Louise or Field. 
Add Rail Fare from your starting point. 

Include a Tour on your way to North Pacific Coast, California, Alaska. 
Greatly Reduced Rates: Special weekly, monthly and Chateau Lake Lowise: European Plan. Singl 
family terms. Hotels open June 23—September 5. Rooms from $5; Double Rooms from 
Banff Springs Hotel: European Plan. Single Rooms — Emerald Lake Chalet: American Plan. Single 
$5.50 up; Double, $8.50 up. 35% reduction from 1932 Rooms from$7; Double, $6.50up per person. 


Low Summer Round Trip Rail Fares to Banff, North Pacific Coast, California. 


Canadian Pacific Hotels 


For ful information apply to your local agent. 


line. (Time for trail riding, or 
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pretty face. He hammered in the next staple 
| with vicious strokes. Well, they'd see! 
They had dinner in the dining room that 
night for the first time in many months, and 
Martin had had time to dress. There were 
fresh flowers on the table and the silver was 
newly polished. Marty and Bill, well washed 
and combed, ate huge quantities of noodles 
cooked with chunks of meat. Toddy, sitting 
| atop three pillows and swathed in a clean 
| napkin, drank a mixture ofstomato juice and 
| raw eggs as if it were nectar from on high. 
Opposite him, in starched white that lent a 
warm glow to her face, ther .bright hair 
combed well back from her ;forehead, sat 
| Lois Beaton. She passed the food, wiped 
excess tomato juice from Toddy’s chin but 
said very little. 

A sense of well-being filled Martin. His 
soul expanded. He lit his pipe and leaned 
back in his chair. “That was a fine dinner,” 
he said. 

Lois smiled gently. ‘‘I’mpglad it was,” she 
told him, and gave her entire attention again 
to Toddy. 

“I see you’ve done a lot of cleaning up,”’ 
Martin remarked again. “Did you find 
everything all right?” 

“Yes. Quite.” Martin thought she 
sounded tired: Probably was. He hadn't 
thought of that angle of it. This was a big 
job for such a small girl. Perhaps it was too 
big a job. He hoped not, fervently, and then 
was surprised at himself. She was still far 

| too pretty. 


| SPRING CAME early that year. Overnight 
almost, fields and trees took on a delicate 
first green, and the robins had returned to 
the front lawn and the apple orchard. 
Martin sowed his oats and watched with 
| satisfaction as the winter wheat, coming to 
life, spread a veil of pale green over the 
fields. Lois put up fresh white curtains in 
the parlor, and launched an attack on the 
weeds around Mary’s delphinium and rose 
bushes. Martin watched her with pain in his 
heart. Last year Mary’s roses had gone 
untended. 

One evening Mrs. Turner called alone, 
evidently very much upset. Lois, as usual 
when there were callers, found excuse to be 
out of the room. 

“Martin,” Mrs. Turner began, ‘I’ve 
known you since you was a little tad, and 
your father and mother before you, ain't 
that so?” 

“Of course, Mrs. Turner.” 

“And lately, what with all your trouble 
and all, and Letty being so chummy with 
the children, I’ve almost felt like a second 
mother to you.” Mrs. Turner paused. Her 
face was very red and her mouth worked as 
if she were going to cry. 

“*Yes?’ 

“That’s why, my dear boy, it’s up to me 
to tell you, whether I like it or not. I left 
Letty home on purpose. She’s a sensitive, 
high-strung, innocent girl, and it would be 
hard on her to hear how folks is talking—’’ 

“Talking?” 

Mrs. Turner leaned forward in her chair 
and spoke in lower tones: ‘Yes, talking. If 
I do say so as shouldn’t, Martin Gervis, 
you've stirred up a pretty kettle of fish this 
time, you and that girl.” 

“Girl?” Martin drew back from her 
glistening eyes. ““You mean Miss Beaton?” 

“And who else?”’ Mrs. Turner rolled her 
eyes upward. ‘That city girl, living here 
alone with you and making no bones about 
it, either. Martin, for the sake of those 
sweet, innocent boys of yours, for the blessed 
memory of your dead—”’ 

“Wait!” The word was explosive. ‘“‘Look 
here, Mrs. Turner, you don’t know what 
you're talking about. Miss Beaton is as 
fine and upright a girl as I’ve ever known, or 
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you either. I won't have such things said 


about her.” 

His caller nodded her head and smiled 
sneeringly. ‘‘So that’s it, is it? All right, 
young man. You'll see what you'll see.” 
And with this cryptic warning Mrs. Turner 
rose from her chair and departed with an 
air that said more plainly than words that 
she would never darken that door again. 

Three days later old Mrs. Crosby moved 
in, settling into an unused bedroom an 
amount of baggage astounding for one who 
never appeared in anything but a faded 
housedress. If Lois attributed the change to 
anything beyond Martin’s desire to make 
things a bit pleasanter for a decrepit old 
woman and a bit easier for herself, she said 
nothing. Nor was Martin quite sure why 
he had brought an additional member into 
his household. It was not that he put any 
actual faith in neighborhood gossip. No, 
indeed! It was rather, though Martin did 
not realize it, that Mrs. Turner had revealed 
the one vulnerable spot in the quiet strength 
of Lois Beaton, and that he, manlike, had 
gladly seized upon it to play the rdéle of 
gallant protector. 

When the elm leaves had grown to the 
size of rabbits’ ears, Martin sowed his corn. 
The April rains were plentiful and the fields 
gave fragrant promise of summer wealth. 
Mary’s rose bushes sent out lusty red shoots 
to meet the May sunshine and almost over- 
night acquired a cloak of green leaves and 
tender, swelling buds. It was as if the 
beauty he had known with ‘Mary were 
springing up again, phoenixlike, out of the 
moldering leaves and sticks at the bottom 
of the garden. 

Martin knew himself a lucky man. And 
he should have been a happy one. But of an 
evening, sitting out on the front porch, 
smoking his pipe and watching a thin young 
moon move slowly up the sky, he felt lonely 
and depressed. Had Lois been with him. 
sitting by his side in the tender intimacy of 
the spring night, he could have talked with 
her and forgotten his unrest. But Lois was 
upstairs, putting Toddy to bed, or reading 
in her room. 

Perhaps that was as it should be. Surely it 
was what Martin would have wanted at 
first. A fine girl, Lois. An efficient house- 
keeper and an excellent nurse. Yet there was 
something in her still face and calm eyes that 
stirred a man’s heart to dreams of something 
else. A girl with whom a man might easily 
fall in love. Martin was not at all sure he 
had not fallen in love with her. Sometimes, 
when he came in from the fields at night to 
find her there, fresh and sweet in the cool 
quiet of the house, his heart leaped out in 
warm greeting. Only to have held his cheek 
against hers a moment, to have caressed her 
hands, would have sent his weary spirits 
soaring. But Lois said, “Dinner in ten 
minutes,” and hurried off to get the boys 
ready. 

No, a man did not dare fall in love with 
Lois. She went her own way quietly, as if 
making a home for a man and three little 
boys were a business, remote from emotion 
or sentiment. The boys respected and 
obeyed her, even liked her, but she treated 
them with scientific precision, never once 
turning aside to wonder at Marty’s miracu- 
lous achievements in the lettuce beds, or to 
praise little Bill when he hurt himself but 
didn’t cry, or to catch Toddy up in her arms 
and smother him with kisses. A strange girl, 
Lois. No wife for a lonely man, no mother 
for his three love-hungry little boys. 

Sometimes she did come down to join him 

but only for a moment. ‘Martin, the 
boys need shoes. The old ones are a dis- 
grace. Perhaps I'd better take the car and 
drive into town to get them.” 

Of course. That would be fine. Martin 
watched her profile, faintly white in the 
dusk. Somehow, just being there, she 
brought him peace. 

“Must you go up so soon? It’s pleasant 
out here.” 

“Yes, it is nice, isn’t it? Some other night 
perhaps.” 

He held out a hand to detain her. “But 
I'd like to talk to you, Lois. About—the 
boys.”’ Any subject would do. 

“What about them, Martin?” 





| 
y 
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Toddy learning to walk, Toddy in happy 
innocence, placing a final baby kiss on 
Mary’s stilled lips. He thought of his grow- 
ing crops and the addition he was planning 
for the barn. He thought of Frances Johnson 
who had run off to marry a boy from a 
neighboring town, and of Gramp Brown, 
who had died last month and been buried 
with his cane beside him. He thought of the 
future, without Toddy, perhaps, surely with- 
out Lois. But whenever his thought was of 
Lois, he dismissed it as something unworthy, 
alien to this hour of a father’s agony. 

Many hours later, when Martin had at 
last sunk exhausted into a chair, a door 
opened above him and slow footsteps 
fumbled on the dark stairs. He sprang to his 
feet, lighted a lamp, stood waiting. It was 
the doctor who walked into the golden circle 
of the lamplight. 

“You're a lucky man,” the doctor said. 
sm@@ing wearily. “The boy will pull through. 
He’s asleep now. You can go up, if you 
like.”’ 

Wordlessly Martin grasped the doctor’s 
hand. He started up the stairs. But halfway 
up his steps became slower. Lois would be 
there, who did not love Toddy. Somehow 
Martin would not have chosen to share the 
glad hour of his son’s rebirth with Lois. 


paused. From within came the sound of | 
sobbing—harsh, tearing sobs that awakened 
a responsive pain in Martin’s own heart. He 
stopped a moment in wonder. That could 
not be Toddy. Then he pushed the door 
open and entered the room. 

On the floor beside the bed knelt a small, 
white figure, one arm thrown over the 
peacefully sleeping Toddy, the other press- 
ing one of his tiny hands against her cheek. 
She was crying as if a long pent-up emotion | 
had been loosed at last and carried her quite | 
away with it. 

Martin strode across the room, lifted Lois 
to her feet and held her close. Ah she was 
indeed soft and light in a man’s arms—and 
yielding. Within them her body relaxed, and | 
her hands reached out for his coat and 
clung to it. 

“But I thought Toddy was just a job,” | 
whispered Martin. 

“Oh, Martin,” she sobbed, “I love him so. 
I’ve been so afraid.” 

Martin bent down to kiss her wet eyes and 
cheeks. Then he kissed her lips. 

“But, my darling, why . 

Lois suddenly smiled. a radiant smile 
through her tears. ‘It was Aunt Bella,’’ she 
explained. ‘She said I couldn't hold the 
job if I acted too crazy about the children. 


Yet he went on, drawn irresistibly to She said so much about it that I didn’t dare, 
Toddy’s room. even after I’d been here long enough to—to | 
Outside the half-open door, Martin fall in love with my job!” 
Fa 
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executed both in fabric and fur. And this 
renders logical the return of the long-lost 
muff which was quite a feature of 1932-33 
winter styles. 


WE ARE NOT THEN very far ahead of 
the 1900 dress which I have recaptured and 
idealized for the film, and which I have 
been careful to design with respectful fidelity 
to original sketches by the best-known 
designers of the Edwardian period. 

Hollywood had given me a free hand in 
this work—free both in regard to the 
designing and the material execution of the 
work. This latter point is very important, 
for I have been constantly reminded that 
extravagance in material resulted in very 
high comparative cost in 1900 as compared 
with, say, 1932. 

Miss Diana Wynyard, who plays the réle 
of the typical English mother of the upper 
class, wears in ‘“‘Cavalcade’’ one suit that 
cost me $1,000—-and that after most careful 
budgetting! Several other dresses ran into 
as much as $600 to $750. But I believe the 
cost was fully justified by the effect. 

One outfit worn by “Jane Marryot,” 
when she sees her officer husband off to the 
Boer War, is of Dutch blue lyons velvet 
trimmed with fur. It comprises the most 
beautiful coat and dress, both with a pro- 
nounced waistline, from which the skirt 
falls in a graceful but extravagant flare, 
ending on the toe-tips at the front and 
sweeping into a circular train at the back. 

Softness of line is achieved by the use 
of the most billowy velvet procurable in all 
America. Corded velvet decoration motif is 
used on both dress and coat, and over the 
latter is worn a delightful rippling little 
cape with an ermine stole matched by a 
pocket muff. Both are trimmed with ermine 
and chinchilla, the stole ends falling to the 
knees and ending in points with little tail- 
tips. 


Completing the suit is a hat in the same 
velvet, with a bandeau of ermine and 
chinchilla and a slightly raised side decora- 
tion of tips. If I had had to study rigorous 
economy, I could not have achieved such 
charm, but the main consideration I had to 
bear in mind was that of making “Jane 


Marryot” look “one of the best-dressed | 


women of 1900.”" If you have seen her, 


I hope you will agree that I have succeeded. | 


You may even have felt a trifle envious of 
her $800 ensemble. I hope so. 

An exquisite evening gown worn by 
“Jane Marryot,’”’ when the story. opens on 
New Year’s Eve 1899, is of yellow net over 


white and gold moiré. It is worked all over | 


in hand embroidery of tiny iridescent and 
silver sequins, rhinestones, cut steel beads 
and crystals. 
it would have glittered like a fountain in 
the morning sun. 


Accentuating the width of the shoulders | 
are flounces of delicate net, hand-embroid- | 


ered in tinted sequins and decorated with 
butterfly motifs all worked out in natural 
colors. Every butterfly was hand made and 
separately attached. The waistline is very 
narrow, and the skirt falls without undue 
exaggeration but still a definite fullness 


right to the ground, completely covering | 


the feet. All around the bottom of the skirt 
the lovely butterfly motif is repeated. 

Over this gown is worn a wrap of white 
ermine velvet, trimmed with sable bands 
and silver lace. This is flounced at the 
bottom with changeable plum and blue 
velvet and it is lined all through with silver 
brocade. 

Then there is a day dress worn as in 
January, 1900. It is one of those fascinating 
things with the full, once-called leg-o’- 
mutton sleeves. It is executed in rich wine- 
colored moiré with velvet appliqué in the 
same shade. There is a pointed front in the 
corsage, of gold-embroidered écru lace. 

There are scores of other equally exotic 
gowns, both for evening and daytime wear, 
but it would take me months to describe 
them all. The point is that in nearly every 
instance, while being entirely faithful to the 
original sketches of 1900 designs, I have 
traced predominant notes which already are 


Even in the gaslight of 1899 | 





| at lowest price in history 


ringing through the feminine fashions of | 


1933. 
And the results of this thirty-year-old | 
inspiration are some of the most beautiful 


things devised by the stylists of this century. | 
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“ My skin is smoother, 
softer since using 
this OLIVE OIL soap” 


OU, too, can have soft—fresh—youthful skin, Use 

this treatment for bath and face. Massage a thick 
lather of Palmolive Soap and warm water gently into the 
skin. Rinse first with warm water, then with cold. 


Palmolive is far more than mere soap. Why? Because 
the olive and palm oils in this rare cosmetic blend, cleanse 
so gently—so effectively .. . bring out the radiant loveli- 
ness which every woman desires. Olive and palm oils have 
been known for 3,000 years as Nature’s gentlest cleansers. 
Cleopatra used them, and today you, too, can use 
them — perfectly blended — in Palmolive Soap. 


Buy 3 cakes of Palmolive today. Use it faith- 
fully, regularly! Then watch for results, The skin 
of youth—that something that makes you, keeps 
you desirable—Palmolive will give it to you. 


This much OLIVE OIL goes into 
every cake of Palmolive =p 
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THE HOLIDAY YOU'VE DREAMED OF 
COSTS LESS THAN EVER THIS YEAR 





EASTERN GANADA 


ONTARIO - QUEBEC - MARITIME PROVINCES 
where vacations meet every taste 


..and every budget 


«pales in Eastern Canada 
— the Continent’s great va- 
cation land—you'll find cool sum- 
mer days and friendly hospitality 
.. . and costs that are surprisingly 
low! 


Take a few days for sight-seeing 
in historic Montreal, interesting 
Ottawa or quaint, old-world Que- 
bec. Stop at luxurious Canadian 
National hotels at Halifax, Char- 
lottetown and Ottawa — or at the 
comfortable inns of the Maritimes, 
Quebec and Ontario. Go to Pictou 
Lodge overlooking Northumber- 
land Strait — for an outdoor va- 
cation in a club-like atmosphere. 


If you're a fisherman try your 
luck on the unspoiled lakes and 
streams so easy to reach in Eastern 
: Canada. 

Excellent train service to all these 
: vacation spots and reasonable rates 
when you get there. 
























THE CHATEAU LAURIER — One of the 
finest hotels on the American continent, 
and the center of the social life of Ottawa. 





Write or stop in at the nearest Canadian National 
Office for booklet and full information. Low round 
trip fares permit diverse routes and generous stopovers. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


Lo Lverywhere tn Canada 













He hesitated. He had not meant to start 
anything like this. ‘Just that—’’ he 
commenced lamely, “‘“—do you think they’re 
getting along all right?” 

“Why, of course. Don’t they act it?” 

“Yes, indeed they do, what I see of them. 
But that’s not much, you know. It worries 
me sometimes. Poor little fellows must miss 
having a mother to baby them, make a fuss 
over them and that sort of thing.” 

Lois hesitated a minute, looking out at the 
shadowy yard. Then she said evenly; 

“Nonsense, Martin. That’s old fashioned. 
Children are like animals. As long as they've 
someone to see that they’re well fed and 
cared for, and kept busy, they’re all right.”’ 

“I wonder,” Martin said slowly, hating 
himself. ‘‘It seems to me there ought to be 
something more. Now, Toddy. He probably 
doesn’t remember his mother much. Too 
bad to grow up without any memory of your 
mother’s arms, and her kisses. . .”” 

Lois had turned her head so that he could 
not see her face. ‘‘Now you're being senti- 
mental,”” she told him, and her voice was 
very low. ‘“Toddy can’t miss what he’s 


forgotten.” 


“No, I suppose not. I suppose it’s because 
| I’m their father and regard them as sort of 
| Paragons that I want them to have every- 
| thing life has to offer, even sentiment.” 

Martin could not keep the bitterness out of 
his voice. 

Still Lois kept her head turned away. Her 
words seemed to come from a great distance. 
“They're no paragons,’’ she stated harshly. 
“They’re perfectly normal, healthy children. 
And normal children aren’t particularly 
sentimental, you know. It’s better for 
them.” 

Martin looked at her with resentment. 
Standing there, a small, shadowy figure 
against the black of the night, she was 
infinitely desirable. She would be exquisitely 
soft and light in a man’s arms, her crinkly 
yellow hair like watered silk against his 
cheek, her lips sweet beneath his. But she 
was not for him. Not for the father of the 
three little fellows sleeping upstairs. As if 
to prove her fault, he asked: 

“You aren’t particularly fond of children. 
are you, Lois?” 

The girl turned to face him then, but if 
her eyes were troubled, the darkness hid 
them. ‘Oh,’ she said lightly, “I guess I like 
them as well as most people like their jobs,"’ 
and went into the house. 


DAY IN and day out, under soft spring 
skies, Martin plowed and cultivated, urging 
to life the hidden store of the warm, wet 
soil, with a weight in his heart that no 
amount of sunshine could melt away. Some- 
times, finding little Toddy playing in the 
barn, he would catch him up fiercely, as if 
to lavish on him the love he could not, 
because of him, give elsewhere. 

In June the boys discarded shoes and 
stockings. Lois protested. ‘You shouldn't 
let them, Martin. They might step on 
things.” 

Martin laughed. ‘“That’s foolish,” he 
said. “I always went barefoot all summer. 
Country boys do. It's good for them to feel 
the wet earth between their toes.” 

“But at least not Toddy, Martin. 
too little to watch where he steps.” 

“Then he’ll have to learn,” said Martin, 
and fondly watched little Toddy stamp his 
bare feet gleefully up and ‘down in the grass. 

On a bright afternoon late in the month. 
Martin straightened up from his work to 
see Mrs, Crosby running toward him down 
the lane, her faded skirts billowing wide 
about her like full sails. 

“Martin!” she called. ‘“‘Martin!”’ 

He crossed over to the fence to meet her. 
“What’s up?” he called, feeling tolerant 
rather than alarmed at the breathless 
messenger. ‘ 

“Come quick!’’ she called. ; 

“What for?’ 

“Oh, oh,” wailed Mrs. Crosby, j 
“It's Toddy.” rey 

Martin sprang up the lane. 

It was indeed Toddy. When Martin 
entered the house, pervaded by a quiet that 
was as ominous as it was unusual, and raced 
up the stairs to his small son's room, he 
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found the doctor already there, bending 
over a flushed little boy tossing and whim- 
pering on the bed. By the doctor’s side was 
Lois, proffering instruments and gauze with 
a calm, almost mechanical efficiency which 
somehow maddened Martin. 

When she saw him in the door, Lois came 
over to him, put her hands on his arms and 
said: 

“Outside, please. 
you there.” 

“Well.” Martin demanded, hoarse with 
terror, ‘what is it?”’ 

The giri’s face was as stiil as if she wore a 
mask. Only her eyes, wider than usual and 
feverishly bright, betrayed her panic. ‘It’s 
blood poisoning, Martin,” she told him, in a 
tight, hard voice. “He—he hurt himself 
day before yesterday. He was afraid to let 
us know; on taking his baths 
himself.”’ 

‘How did he hurt himself?” 

“Tt—was a nail, out in the barn.” 

“You mean because he was barefoot?” 

oven 

“And it’s bad?” 

“Very.” 

“And he didn’t tell us because he was 
afraid 


In the hall. I will tell 


insisted 


I wouldn’t let him go barefoot again.” 

“Cn. 

The awful shadow of their common guilt 
hung heavy between them. Then Lois put 
one hand on his arm. ‘‘Martin,”’ she said. 
“I want you to go to Marty and Bill. They're 
in their room. They need you. It’s best that 
the doctor and I fight this thing out alone. 
We'll let you know.” 

Martin stood a moment insensible to her 
touch. Then he turned and walked away. 


SOMETIMES, DURING the anxious hours 
that followed, Martin thought he hated 
Lois. Lois, who could offer hot towels and 
medicine bottles with steady hands when 
little Toddy lay dying. Lois, who had been 
right to fear for Toddy’s bare feet but who 
had insisted on sharing the blame. Lois, 
who was with Toddy now, sharing his suffer- 
ing, fighting for him, though she did net 
love him. 

Toward evening Martin took Marty and 
Bill down into the kitchen where Mrs. 
Crosby had set out their supper. Marty sat 
with sober face, cramming loaded spoonfuls 
into his mouth. But little Bill, after the first 
bite, commenced to whimper and pushed his 
bowl away. 

“IT want Lois,” he sobbed. 
she come here?” 

Martin stared numbly at his son. ‘Lois 
is with Toddy,” he told him. *‘Toddy needs 
her. He’s sick.” 

Bill swallowed hard. “I’m sick, too,” he 
announced. “I need her, too. I love Lois,” 
and he broke into whole-hearted crying. 

Martin gathered the little boy into his 
arms and held him close. Then he saw that 
young Marty, for all his noisy eating, was 
also close to tears. ‘‘I guess Lois will make 
Toddy well, won't she. pop?” he asked 
huskily. “Lois is pretty swell, ain't she, 
pop?” 

Martin nodded. For all the anguish in his 
heart, he could not but wonder at this new 
miracle. That Lois, who gave nothing of her 
heart, should so easily win the love of ali 
four of them! 

Presently little Bill grew more quiet in his 
arms, and Martin carried him, half asleep, 
up to bed. Toddy’s door was still shut. The 
house was ominously quiet. Marty was 
finally induced to undress and get in beside 
his brother. Martin kissed them, raised the 
window to the sweet coolness of the night, 
turned out the lights and went down stairs. 
In the dark living room he walked back and 
forth, back and forth, noiselessly, threading 
a careful way between the black forms of the 
furniture. Sometimes hushed footsteps 
sounded above him. Once he thought he 
heard Toddy cry out. Otherwise the house 
was dreadfully still. 

Martin thought of many things—of Mary, 
of the baby Toddy had been, gurgling 
happily in Mary’s arms, of his first intellig- 
ible word. “Mar’,” it had been, sort of a 
common compliment to his mother, his 
father and his elder brother. He thought of 


“Why don’t 
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all these months burst into flame. “You 
had no right to do that!’’ she declared with 
passion. “You and Mac—setting yourself 
up to judge!” 

She snatched her fur from the table, 
swept blindly away from him toward a door. 

“Claire!” 

She flung it open. But it was not the 
door she had meant to take, for it opened 
on that same balcony overlooking the Bois 
on which they had stood that first after- 
noon. With an exclamation of chagrin she 
swung about, but he barred the way to 
retreat. 

“You told me once,” he said, “not to 
stop talking in my sleep.” 

She stared out at the glimmering Bois 
that dreamed under a September moon and 
anger drew away reluctantly from her taut 
body. She allowed him to crowd her further 
toward the railing, to stand there beside 
her. But she dared not look at him—to 
reveal herself. She kept staring at the Bois. 


“Claire!” The voice beside her broke 
with sudden emotion. “I love you! .. . 
I love—” 


A sound within arrested them. They 
swung startled to see McCarthy bending to 
pick up a large ebony cigarette-box that had 
fallen from the table. Something died pain- 
fully in their faces. When they stepped 
inside the sculptor exclaimed: ‘‘Hello, you 
here? Been baying at the moon I suppose!’’ 

He grinned in that slow whimsical way 
that made people love him. “I dodged the 
column,” he went on in explanation of his 
presence. Then he swung on Connors. 
“Run downstairs, Denis, and get some 
cigarettes, will you? We're smoked out.” 

But when Connors had gone he said to 
the girl tersely: ‘““That was a sweet scene, 
Claire, but it won’t develop.” 

She caught her breath sharply. 
you deliberately upset—”’ 

“Of course. And here’s the answer— 
this way!”” Leading her into the workroom 
he stripped the tarpaulin from the figure she 
had already been shown. When she said 
curtly that she’d seen it, he went on: “But 
did you see what I see? Did you see dis- 
illusionment?’”’ He flung the tarpaulin over 
it and they started back to the reception 
room. ‘That boy’s precious gift is freshness, 
Claire, the young vital vision of a new 
world. The one thing that can destroy it is 
disillusionment—cynicism. If it’s destroyed 
he loses his place in the sun.” 

“And you're asking me to do something 
about it?’’ she said in a hard, angry voice. 

“I’m demanding that you do something 
about it!” 

“What?” 

“Leave him alone. I’m being brutally 
frank, Claire, but it’s my duty to my 
calling. You'll undermine his Canadianism 
with your old worldliness. What’s more, 
you'll smother him with your money.” 

“It doesn’t matter that I love him!” she 
cried. “That I—” 

But she saw in his eyes that it didn’t. So 
she looked up at him with a hard, bitter 
smile. ‘‘You’re probably right, Mac,” she 
said, ‘‘but God forgive you if you’re wrong!” 

When Connors came back McCarthy 
said: “Claire got a phone call. Had to go 
at once.” 


“Mac, 


CONNORS DIDN'T settle down to work 
next morning. Shortly after eleven he rang 
Claire up, but was told by her maid that 
she was out. He left his number. At noon 
he rang again. Madame was still out. 
After lunch he said to McCarthy: “If 
Claire calls up tell her I’m on my way to 
her place.” 

Claire had not yet returned when he 
reached her apartment, and the maid 
informed him that she hadn’t said when she 
would return. But there was something sly 
and guarded in her manner that caused him 
to snap suddenly: ‘‘Where is she, Edmé?” 

“But, m’sieu, I have say—”’ 

“Don’t stall! Where is she?” 

He backed her slowly into the hall. 
Something terrifying in his expression put 
her into a panic. 

“Oh, mon dieu, I shall—D-Deauville, 
m’sieu! . . . But you must not say—”’ 

‘‘When did she leave?” 


“They —at noon, M’sieu—in ’er car.” | 

“They? Who went with her?” 

She bit her lip, struggled to free herself 
from his relentless grip. But when he shook 
her again the word tumbled from her 
agitated lips. 

“‘Mirski!’’ 

He let go of her, flung himself out of the 
place. Returning to the studio he marched 
straight up to McCarthy’s scaffolding. “I 
want to speak to you, Mac,” he said. 

McCarthy came down. ‘“What’s up, 
Denis?” he exclaimed. ‘‘You look beamish.” 

“You know what’s up?”’ Connors growled. 
“Something happened here last night while 
I was out after cigarettes What was it?” 

“My dear chap,” the sculptor laughed 
uneasily, ‘“‘what are you raving about?” 

“Quit stalling, Mac! Claire left this 
morning for Deauville with that gigolo, 
Mirski! What did you say to her last 
night?”’ He caught the older man roughly 
by the lapels, dragged him closer, glared 
into his eyes. 

“Just a minute, Denis.”” McCarthy freed 
himself gently. He drew out his cigarette 
case, took one and lit it. Then he met the 
younger man’s glance squarely. “I’ve seen 
things developing between you and Claire 
for a long time, Denis, and I’ve tried to 
save you from her. You’ve got something 
unique, but it’ll never soar if you let her 
into your blood. That’s what I tried to 
tell her last night—and I think she saw it, 
too. I suppose it explains her gesture 
today.” 

“You deliberately sent her off with that 
foul thing, Mirski!” Connors’ anger was 
rising again. 

“It was your future or hers,” McCarthy 
said with restraint. “I had to choose—and 
being an artist I chose yours. Can’t you 
see what she’s doing to you, Denis? She’s 
bedevilling your work! That earthbound 
woman that you've allegoried out of her 
life isn’t worthy of you! You’ve broken 
with your ideals—”’ 

“I haven’t broken with my ideals!” 
Connors cried hotly. ‘I did that thing to 
show her that she was wasting her life. I did 
it deliberately—knowing what I was doing. 
I did it because I knew that there was 
something in her you people over here 
haven’t been able to wreck, something well 
worth salvaging. And nothing can make me 
believe I'm wrong. Perhaps you think I’m 
after her money? I don’t want her money— 
what’s more, if she marries me, it’s going | 
where it’ll hurt neither of us. I want her! | 
And I’m going to have her! I’m going to | 
take her away from this fetid neck of the | 
woods, back to—’’ 

McCarthy caught him suddenly by the 
arm. “If that’s the way you feel,’ he 
grunted, ‘‘we’ve got to stop her. I had no 
idea—” 

“You're right we'll stop her! I’m leaving 
for Deauville as soon as—”’ 

“My car!” snapped the older man, dash- 
ing to the telephone. 


SEATED THREE HOURS later beside the 
young man at the wheel, McCarthy vowed 
that he had interfered with the human 
heart for the last time. It was quite plain 
to him now that his wisdom was that of the 
old men, which could not withstand the 
surge of youth’s idealizing: for it was 
wisdom sterilized by fear, devitalized 
through the betrayal of illusions. 

They were passing through a Norman 
village—a quaint old place that even this 
trunk highway had failed to awaken from 
its medieval sleep. On the left, a circular 
driveway wound around a green island of 
lawn overshaded by immemorial elms to the 
entrance of a shaggy old world inn: an 
oasis on the way to the pain and pleasure 
of folly’s watering-places. 

McCarthy came abruptly out of his 
reverie at the sharp screech of the brakes, 
caught at the side to save himself from 
sliding forward into the windshield. 

“What the—” 

The car swung into the inn’s driveway— 
and then he saw it: Claire’s roadster drawn 
up beyond the terrace. 

A moment later he was following Connors’ | 
impetuous heels into the cool, fragrant | 


“I must have Colgate’s 
—it keeps my teeth so white” 


“oe since my dentist told me it contained the 

same polishing ingredient he used, I’ve insisted 
on Colgate’s. It keeps my teeth so clean and white. 
And its keen and pleasant flavour leaves my breath 
pure and sweet.” 


Authorities agree that all any toothpaste can do 
is clean teeth. Colgate’s cleans teeth as well as or 


better than the most expensive dentifrices. So why 
pay more for toothpaste than the quarter a large 


size tube of Colgate’s costs? 


Buy a tube of Colgate’s today. Use it every night 
and morning for a week. Find out for yourself why 
more people choose Colgate’s than any other denti- 
frice. Prove to your own satisfaction how much 
cleaner, whiter, it keeps your teeth . . . how truly 
fresh and pleasant it leaves your breath 
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EAVE the beaten 
tourist tracks; 
come to Québec where you 
set your course wherever 
fancy beckons. There are 

good roads everywhere. 


Visit Québec . . . Montréal, 
where the past lives again in 
cobbled street and convent 
courtyard. Travel to Gaspé 
over the glorious new 1,000 
mile “Shore Drive,” skirt- 
ing the St. Lawrence all the 
way. Camp in the Lauren- 
tians, home of the fighting 
trout. Bargain for handi- 
crafts in charming old-world 
French-Canadian villages . . 


Glamour... atmosphere... 
infinite variety. ALL can 
be yours in Québec this 
summer. 


PROVINCIAL TOURIST BUREAU 
Department 


Roads _ 
Queébee 


For maps and descriptive literature, write 
your home travel agency, Automobile Club, 
Chamber of Commerce, or Roads Dept., 


Quebec City,-Canada. 
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Woman 
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“Why!” she exclaimed to the sculptor, 
who had followed her, “‘I had no idea he 

“Nor I,”’ agreed McCarthy gravely. 

Out of the marble the vague figure of a 
running boy was coming to form. It had the 
strength of Rodin without Rodin’s old- 
worldliness, the primitive é/an of Epstein 
without Epstein’s cynicism, but in addition 
something extraordinarily fresh and virile 
that stirred a pain in her breasts. Suddenly, 
for no accountable reason, this half-born 
marble child seemed to be running to her, 
and she wanted to put her arms out to 
enfold him. 

Beside her McCarthy was saying through 
his teeth: “If you destroy what’s in him, 
Claire, may the gods punish you!” 

She swung sharply, read with pain the 
accusation in his eyes—and then Connors 
came hurrying in. 

She was strangely silent during the drive. 
Connors spoke little either. Leaning back 
luxuriously as they entered the Bois, he 
said with his boyish smile: “Behold there 
appeared a chariot of fire!’ and then 
yielded himself to the rich warmth of Paris’s 
springtime. 

It was a quarter to seven when she said: 
“You'd better come to my apartment. We 
can talk.” 

He agreed; and then, as she began to 
thread through the traffic in the Avenue 
Ingres: “You have the gift of silence. 
Mac was right. You are a lovely and 
unfathomable creature.”’ 

“‘He said that?’”’ She found suddenly that 
she had to concentrate on her driving. 

“He thinks a lot of you.” 

“And you?” 

He did not answer for a moment, and 
when he did it was with deliberateness. 
“I’m trying to make up my mind.” 

Someone was ahead of them at her flat, a 
slim dark young man with cool arrogant 
eyes and a personality with a hard assured 
surface. 

“Rico!” Claire exclaimed. 

“Good evening-a, my dear.”’ He spoke 
English with only the faintest accent. And 
then he gave Connors the full intent of his 
cool stare. 

“This is Mr. Connors, Rico,”’ Claire said, 
and a tautness in manner betrayed her 
uneasiness. “‘He’s a Canadian, a friend of 
We've been driving in the 


tion with a smooth aloofness. He said little 
until Connors left, and then there was venom 
on his tongue. 

“You enjoy yourself in Paris, my Claire. 
I have been told it is a Russian gigolo who 
amuses you, but it is also this Canadian! 
You change your allegiances so easily.” 

“Rico!” she protested angrily. ‘How 
dare you!” 

“You are my wife!” He shrugged. 

“You've been spying on me!” 

“You are my wife,” he repeated. “I have 
come to take you back to Rome—after your 
holiday.” 

She walked tensely to the window, stared 
through it for a minute or two. When she 
came back her face was pale, her lips com- 
pressed. “I don’t think I’m going back 
with you, Rico,”’ she said. And then after a 
moment: “In fact, I’m quite sure I’m not.” 

“So! You have bought my name, my 
title, and you do not pay the price?” 

| “Wasn’t the marriage settlement stiff 

| enough price?” she answered tautly. “But 

| if you think your name and title are worth 
more I’m quite willing to make up the 
difference.” 

“It would only be just,” he said coldly. 

“Our lawyers can settle it then.” 

“Very well.” He bowed stiffly, and there 
were little burning points in his eyes, “I 


have expected this. But there will 
nothing placed in the way of a divorce. It 
has been promised. It is agreed that a 
mistake has been made in our marriage. 
When I marry again it will be a woman of | 
my own class.”’ 

She let him have that last word, knew 
that nothing she could say would pierce the | 
armor of his vanity. When he had gone she 
stood for a long time leaning against the 
mantel. So this was freedom! So many 
times in the last six years she had stolen | 
brief glances into such a possibility. If she | 
were free! If she could begin life again! 
Here it was—yet she felt adrift on a bleak 
and hostile sea. For the first time in years 
she felt unsure of herself. Was life like this: 
that you really could not begin again, that 
the very reason you had to make a new start 
was because you lacked something from the 
first? 

There was a ring at the door. She! 
remembered suddenly that Gregor Mirski 
was taking her to dinner at Aimée | 
d’Alencon’s. | 





IT CAME to McCarthy some months later | 
via the grapevine telegraph that a divorce 
had been set in motion whose processes were 
being kept in considerable secrecy. When 
he spoke to Claire about it she merely 
shrugged, and being the sort of man he was 
he kept his mouth shut. But he kept his 
intentions sharpened. Two things troubled 
him. For one, he could not honestly believe 
that Connors’ art was benefitting from 
contact with the European background. It 
had not deteriorated, but it seemed to be 
standing still, as though the fires beneath 
its steam lacked draught. The second thing | 
that troubled him was that Connors and 
Claire were a lot together these days, and 
that she had been drawing him into the 
Parisian life she knew. He had no idea how 
Connors felt toward the girl, for the latter | 
could be extraordinarily reticent about some | 
things, but he felt certain that no good 
could come out of the intimacy. Claire was 
no longer new world; had become a dis- 
illusioned European, the dust of Rome 
having lain too long on her soul. Something, 
he felt sure, must be done about it. 

As for Claire, she acknowledged nothing 
to herself, and asked herself no questions. 
Nor did she make effort to breast the drift | 
life was taking. When she was not with | 
Connors, she was with some other cavalier, 
usually Mirski, who had also heard the 
rumblings along the grapevine and was 
beginning to hope for something financially 
more permanent than his present status. 

One night, after dining with Connors in 
Montmartre, he suggested that they go back 
to the studio. Some time after they arrived 
there he led her quite casually into the 
workroom and removed the tarpaulin from a 
piece of work. 

“What do you think of this?” he asked 
gravely. 

It was the figure of a woman seated on a 
rock and apparently looking out to sea. 
The expression of the face was intensely 
melancholic and yearning, and it took her a 
moment or two to recognize that it might be 
her own face—idealized. And then she saw 
that the draperies had been so arranged 
that they seemed to flow into and merge 
with the rock. in such a way as to suggest 
subtly and painfully that this merging kept 
the figure earthbound. On the base beneath 
were chiseled those words from the Lotus 
Eaters: They perish and they suffer. 

She said nothing, staring at the thing 
with a numbed feeling in her heart. While 
he was replacing the tarpaulin she walked 
slowly back into the reception room, and 
stood in front of the fireplace. 

“You don’t like it?” he said on rejoining 
her. His glance was bent on her with an 
intent expectancy. 

“No,” she replied, without looking up. 

“Perhaps it is impertinent,” he said 
slowly. And then as the silence chilled 
between them: “But what are you going | 
to do about it?” 

She glanced up sharply, defensively. 

“You're pouring yourself into the froth 
of life,” he said. 

Something that had been smoldering | 
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Protect those 
little feet, 
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PUSSYFOOT 
Shoes. Baby 


HESE shoes have a soft, thick 

wool insole that prevent 
baby’s feet from absorbing the 
acids of tanned sole-leather. Hurl- 
buts are the only children’s shoes 
that give this much needed pro- 
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New, Quick-Starting Ink 


Keeps Pens 


HIS marks the end of shaking, scratch- 

ing, fussing to get your pen to write. 
For now comes a remarkable new ink— 
called Quink—that keeps any pen from 
clogging. It contains a secret solvent that 
dissolves the sediment left by other inks— 
hence it makes every pen a self-cleaner. 
Quink remains moist in your pen—yet 
dries 31% quicker on paper. 


Parker, world's leading experts in foun- 
tain pens, developed Quink to protect the 
famous Parker Pens from being charged 
with poor service due to old-time, pen- 
clogging inks. 


What Quink actually does is to clean 
your pen as it writes. Free-flowing, quick- 
starting, 15¢ at all dealers. Get a bottle and 
see how Quink ends your fountain pen 
troubles. Or if you wk to try before you 
buy, send your address for 20,000 word 
bottle—Free—to the Parker Fountain Pen 
Co. Limited, Dept. C-2, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Parker 
Quink, 


price as old-type, pen- 
clogging inks. 
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Make 
Me Beautiful ! 


(Continued from page 18) 














no parting, waving it to dip in a wide, soft 
wave over one temple, waved softly to cover 
the ears and to come forward somewhat over 
the cheek. Or, equally suitable, she could 
part it just a little off-centre, brushing the 
one side back and waving it so that it dips 
just slightly over that temple. The other 
side should be waved down so that a wide, 
soft wave comes forward just above the eye. 
Then the sides are waved to cover the ears 
and to come low on the cheeks. Eyes and 
eyebrows should be studied and well cared 
for, when the design is to distract attention 
from the lower part of one’s face. Eyes 
should be bright and sparkling, brows trim 
with no straggling hairs to make them un- 
tidy. A hint of eye-shadow, too, gives just a 
touch of mystery to the eyes. 

A woman of forty-five felt so sensitive 
about her heavy shoulders and upper arms 
that she wrote she couldn’t bring herself to 
wear a sleeveless frock or even one without 
a collar. 

Here, surely, was a woman who knew 
herself. She knew how to make the least of 
her shortcomings and, better still, she was 
wise enough to take steps to correct them. I 
gave her some exercises to reduce both her 
shoulders and her arms. Two of them are 
illustrated. And I’m quite certain that be- 
fore the summer is over, if she has practised 
the exercises every day, she will be able to 
wear again a sleeveless, low-necked frock. 


EXERCISE ISN’T always meant for re- 
ducing. Sometimes it is designed to gain 
weight or to help a nervous, highly-strung 
system to relax. If you read my article 
“The Melody of Movement” a few months 
ago, you will remember what I said about 
relaxing. A woman who had read this article 
wrote me recently about that very thing. 
She had a weak back—loved dancing—had 
just recovered from a nervous breakdown. 

To her I recommended a musical record 
of special exercises designed to strengthen 
the back and improve the posture. And, too, 
I told her of some wonderful rest-invoking 
“relaxing exercises’? to be done in loose, 
comfortable clothing in a darkened room. 

Then I receive al! sorts of letters dealing 
with the perplexing problems germane to 
wardrobes. Just yesterday a sample piece of 
silk reached me. It had lain around the 
house for two years, the writer said, because 
she couldn’t make up her mind how to make 
it up. I have experienced that myself, 
haven’t you, particularly with material 
bought on a rash inspiration at a sale? When 
it arrives home it doesn’t fit into one’s dress 
scheme, and so one puts off the business of 
making it up until next year; and then when 
next year comes round you positively loathe 
it. So it usually finds its way into the hands 
of some other member of the family. Very 
often the unprejudiced advice of a stranger 
—a new idea as to style or color contrast— 
is all that is needed to restore one’s interest 
in the fabric. 

Sometimes I’m asked to plan the wardrobe 
for a trip. Possibly it is for a week-end or 
else for a voyage across the Atlantic. Here, 
for instance, is an extract from a letter from 
a girl who was planning an Easter trip to a 
distant city. 

“This is what I have already. A burgundy 
knitted suit with a very few threads of green 
and beige; a white sweater with green and 
beige design, white felt hat with black band, 
black kid gloves and shoes. Bright blue silk 
dress, ankle length and sleeveless, with a 
waist-length jacket, black suéde spike-heeled 
slippers. Black silk frock with brown and 
white checked top and sleeves. Would it be 
all right to wear a fur with my suit, and 
should I wear white gloves with it to church? 
I would like to get a beret and scarf for the 


suit. What would you advise? I can crochet | 
and knit. What should I wear to brighten | 
up the blue frock? The only thing I have isa 
string of nice pearls and earrings. I must 
get a new coat and have decided on black, | 
as my shoes and gloves are black. It will be! 
dressmaker made. What kind of a scarf | 
should I get to brighten it? Would a black 
hat suit this, as I want one during the | 
summer with light dresses? I want to have | 
another frock made, suitable to wear to 
evening affairs and to wear next summer 
for garden parties or teas. I thought of an 
all-silk chiffon in either soft green or pink, 
make after Chatelaine pattern 209. My 
black purse is old, not shabby but out of 
style. I feel that I can’t afford another. Is 
this poor economy?” 

Quite a problem, wasn’t it? Out of the 
fundamentals of this reader’s wardrobe she 
wanted to develop two wearable outfits. So, 
first, I recommended making or buying a 
silk blouse in a deep écru shade—one with a 
dainty frilled neckline to wear with the 
knitted suit. A beret, or better still a turban, 
and scarf could be made from exactly 
matching burgundy wool. Or, if it was 
found impossible to match the colors, I 
suggested beige to bring out the beige 
threads in the suit. The scarf of beige with 
burgundy stripes running lengthwise. To 
change the ensemble a little, she could wear 
the black hat she intended buying, and with 
it, black gloves. A fur would have looked 
out-of-place with a semi-sports costume. 

Black is a good color to choose as a foun- 
dation color, especially if the budget is 
limited. As the coat was going to be of the 
dressmaker type, a fur could be worn beauti- 
fully with it. It would afford color-relief, as, 
of course, would a contrasting hat ornament. 
Natural color, washabledoeskin gloves would 
be particularly smart. I did not advise a 
scarf unless the coat seemed to require it, | 
but I did suggest considering the fabric) 
purses being shown in the city shops. They | 
are so economical and effective. 

The blue silk frock, I felt, did not require 
brightening, since its attraction lay in its 
pure color and simplicity. For the semi- 
evening and summer afternoon frock I sug- 
gested a pale yellow and black printed silk, 
or any printed material which used black, to 
link up with the reader’s accessories. 

Don’t you think that would develop into a 
smart wardrobe? 


HANDS, SKIN and hair naturally occupy a 
high percentage of the problem letters I 
receive, 

A young girl of sixteen wailed that the 
cuticles of her nails were hard and horny, 
and her hands were always wrinkled “al- 
though she hardly ever had to wash the 
dishes.’”’ Warm olive oil for her, massaged 
into the hands from the fingers to the wrists, 
as if she were pulling on a glove. Olive oil, 
cold cream or special cuticle softener for 
those resisting cuticles, loosening them gently 
each night with an orange stick. Then loose 
cotton gloves to be worn at night to prevent 
the oil from staining the bed linen. 

In the same mail with this letter was one 
from a plucky woman of past fifty-eight. 
For twenty years she had struggled to give | 
her two boys a first-class education, and now | 
she was going to see them graduate from | 
university. But she hadn’t had time in the | 
busy years to give a thought to her own} 
appearance. She wanted her boys to be 
proud of their mother, so she was prepared 
to spend the two months preceding gradua- 
tion day, in reconditioning her skin, her 
hair, her hands, so far as it was possible. | 
Quite a task, but by no means impossible 
where there was a will to carry aut the 
essential daily treatments I outlined. 

One reader, well aware of her defects—I 
fancy she is one of those people I spoke about | 
earlier in this article who have overlooked 
their blessings in studying their weak points 
too earnestly—wrote requesting a suggestion | 
for a new coiffure. Her hair, she said, was | 
auburn, long, not naturally wavy except at | 
the ends, but it was easily curled. fine and | 
soft. That, surely was a very definite asset | 
to proceed with. Because her hair grew far | 
back at the sides—‘‘bald peaks,” she called | 
them—she regarded her case as quite hope- 
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KOTEX 


with Patented 
Equalizer 


for only 


714: 


LIMAXING two and one-half 
e yeats of scientific study and 
reseatch—the Kotex laboratories 
now announce the greatest advance- 
ment ever made in sanitary pro- 
tection—the Patented* Equalizer— 
in a remarkable introductory offer 
—3 packages for 74c. 


What it is 
The Patented Equalizer is a remark- 
able distributing agent placed in the 
center of each Kotex pad. It gives 
20% to 30% greater protection. It 
gives infinitely greater assurance of 
safety by keeping edges dry—by 
providing greater thickness without 
greater bulkiness. It actually éusures 
safety. An intimate message of 
explanation is sent you on the 
direction sheet inside the package. 


All features retained 

The famous Kotex softness remains 
—its super-absorbency—its dispos- 
ability. It can be worn on either side 
with equal protection. 
Kotex—and Kotex 
alone offers the special 
‘**Phantomized ”’ shap- 
ing, making it possible 
to wear closest fitting 
gowns without slightest 
revealing line. Mere 
rounded ends will not 
accomplish this. 

Three hundred women 
consulted with Kotex 
Laboratories during the 
development of this 
new pad. Tested—criti- 
cized — retested — then 
approved for you. Kotex 
with Patented Equalizer 
is now on sale at drug, 
dry goods, and depart- 


ment stores in your City. 


Why no sanitary pad 
can be “just like the 
new Equalizer Kotex” 


Yes, it looks simple, but this 
device took 2 % years to perfect. 
Imitations can be made, they 
will be made, but it cannot 
truthfully be said of any other 
pad that it is like the New 
Kotex with Patented Equal- 
izer... and this is why: 
1-7 took two and one-half 
years to perfect. 
2-3 board of three hundred 
women tested it. 
—medical authority of high 
repute checked their find- 
ings. 
—* AND, the Canadian 
Government granted Pat- 
ent No. 324,353 to protect it 
for use of Kotex, exclusively. 


Jilustrations and text copr. 1933, Kotex Co 
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a Drastic Change | 


made her look 


more like herself! 


CE eyes, yes. But men took one look 
at her mouth... and asked themselves 
what was wrong. Were ber lips common, 


a: ..or simply over-painted?... 
Luckily, she settled the question for herself. 
She gave up her ordinary lipstick. Why? 


| 


interior. An old waiter—rugose and expect- 
ant moved toward them. 
“Bo’ jour, messieurs. C’est un— 
But Connors brushed him aside. Across 
the hall a doorway led to a rose-garden with 


” 


| shaded tables, and at one of these sat Claire 











Because she found a lipstick that suffuses | 


the lips with warm, color...ending 


that painted look! 
A surprising lipstick 


So many women... nice women, too!... 
have a painted look without knowing it. 
You’ve tried different lipsticks yourself. But 
did you ever _— notice how often they 
coat the lips with paint? Now try Tangee! 
See how this surprising lipstick brings out 
the natural color of your lips... without 
painting them! : ) 

That’s because Tangee isn’t paint. It’s dif- 
ferent. In the stick, it’s orange. On the lips 
it’s your shade of blush rose . . . for Tangee 
changes to the one perfect color for you! 


Glowing natural color! 

Use Tangee yourself. See your lips at their 
most appealing! Satin-smooth ... delicately 
saouneae Fresh with your own natural color 
the whole day through! Tangee costs no 
more than ordinary lipsticks ... yet it lasts 
longer. Atyour drug store or cosmetic counter. 


Send for Tangee Make-up Set 


Easy totry Tangee! Mail coupon with 10c 


(stamps or coin) for Tangee Miracle Make- 
up Set containing trial-size Tangee Lipstick 
and Rouge Compact. Clip coupon now! 


Cheeks 
Natural, too! 


Tangee rouge changes 


stick changes on your 
lips. It gives the color 
most becoming to you. 
Tangee rouge keeps 
our cheeks from 
ooking painted. 
When you get Tan- 
gee Lipstick, ask for 
Tangee rouge. 


each 





t Famous Lipstick 





NOS THAT PAINTED LOOK 


<@ ONLY 10c! FOR MIRACLE MAKE-UP SET! > 


Palmers, Limited C6 ] 

750 Vitre St. W., Montreal, Canada ” 
T enclose 10c. Send Miracle Make-up Set 
Tangee Lipstick 


containing trial-size { Ta Rouge Compact 


Name_ 


Address 





City 





on the cheeks — just | 
the way Tangee Lip- | 


and Mirski. Claire’s lovely face was 
shadowed with a distrait cloud, and her fork 
played listlessly with the petits gateaux, but 
at the sight of Connors striding across the 
close-cut grass she suddenly went as taut as 
an arrow. 

“Denis!” 

Mirski shot to his feet, cold anger in his 
sloe-like eyes, and the two men came face 
to face. 

“Well,” Connors snapped at him, ‘where 
do you think you’re going?” 

“I go to Deauville,’’ Mirski’s words came 
brittly. “With Claire—who marries me 
tonight.” 

But here, it seemed, was a place for the 


| wisdom of the old men. McCarthy’s suave, 


world-weary voice broke into the volcanic 
moment. “Gregor,” he said, taking the 
Russian by the arm, “I want you to hear the 


| story of the handwriting on the wall.” 





i 
| am a 


Canadian Mother 


(Continued from page 22) 





UNQUESTIONABLY, the administration 
of relief calls for some improvement. The 
question of bettering the situation by placing 
more women on Boards is a debatable one. 
Perhaps women are capable of selecting 
food more wisely than men, but selection of 
food is not the most important point. The 
very best selected foods are often ruined and 


| made unfit to eat by poor cooking. Since 





many people prefer coarse cereal to fine 
and, in some cases, the whole grain of 
wheat, there seems little excuse for the 
development of hives from coarse cereal if 
care and attention are used in preparation. 

If women are to make a worthy con- 
tribution toward welfare work, the first 
step, in my opinion, is the realization of the 
utter helplessness of many people on relief. 


| There is plenty of evidence of this in the 


letter of a Canadian Mother. 

From my own experience with welfare work 
I am convinced that the selection of food 
alone is not enough. A knowledge of its 
proper preparation is far more important. 

Much information on ‘“‘preparation of 
food,’’ “‘caring for children,’’ etc., is avail- 
able from many sources, including both 
Provincial and Dominion Governments. 


| The mothers of children, on relief, must be 


shown how to appreciate and use this great 
help in home building. Women like ‘‘Can- 
adian Mother” must be made to realize 
that many of us mothers are in a happy 
position today because we tried to follow 
the advice which she apparently scorns. 

I am convinced also that the mere hand- 
ing of food and clothing to these people has 
smothered the natural urge to help them- 
selves. Instead of being anxious to make 
their own individual contribution to society, 
the chief concern of far too many seems to 
be “what is Canada doing for them.”’ They 
seem to have lost the will and determination 
to rise to a finer status of living. 

I am not sure that placing more women 
on Relief Boards will correct this, since 
many women are doing all in their power 
through different social organizations. 

If women will help these people to appre- 
ciate what the heavily burdened taxpayer 
of Canada is doing for them in providing 
food, clothing, public health service and 
education for their children—if women will 
encourage them to put forth some effort to 
help themselves—if women will accept the 
huge responsibility of seeing that education 


“But I do not,” cried Mirski. resisting 
the drag on his arm, “Leave my Claire 
with this—”’ 

“The wine they serve here,”” McCarthy 
went on suavely, “‘tastes better out of the| 
sun.” 

They moved off—into the inn. 

Connors dropped into the Russian’s chair, 
and stared across the table at the girl, into 
whose face the blood was being whipped 
by a flooding heart. His hand went out 
found hers. 

“You can’t escape me, Claire,”” he said 
unevenly—a little breathlessly. ‘‘I’m 
destiny!” 

Suddenly she laughed. It was like the 
splashing of water in the sunlight—clear 
and free. . . free! 

They were still sitting there when they 
heard a car crescendoed through its gear 
beyond. And then it slipped past the break 
in the hedge with its two passengers, Paris- | 
bound. 

This time it was Connors who laughed, 
whose voice came with a vibrant eagerness: | 
‘“‘We’re going back, Claire—where we 
belong!” 





instead of merely teaching people to make a 
living, will inspire people to surround them- 
selves with the essentials of worth-while | 
living, then may God grant that a way be | 
found to have more women on Relief | 
Boards.—Mrs. V. T. Ruthven, Ont. 





SHOULD WOMEN be on Relief Boards? 
Certainly they should—experienced women | 
who have been through the gruelling mill of 
poverty themselves, who have made both | 
ends of a scanty income meet around a} 
family expenditure and even overlap. | 
Women who know how to buy and how to | 
make efficient use of what is bought. Relief | 
Boards might well be extended to include | 
supervisors who could, kindly and effi- | 
ciently, help others with their knowledge | 
and love. I am a farmer’s wife in Alberta. | 
Here in Canada we have potentially the | 
richest country in the world, with thousands | 
of our people depending on soup kitchens | 
and bread lines. Thousands more of us| 
frantically denying ourselves actual neces- 
sities to maintain these charities. We read 
of hundreds of tons of fruit, tomatoes and | 


vegetables wasting in orchards and gardens | - 


in British Columbia and the East, and | 
children suffering malnutrition. In my 
district farmers receive little more than one 
dollar a hundred pounds for whole milk, or 
ten cents a gallon, and are only allowed to 
ship a stipulated amount. Calgary con- 
sumers pay nine cents per quart for milk, 
and there is no census to tell how many 
Calgary babies are not getting enough. It 
is time the people of Canada are made 
aware of the deplorable mess in which we 
are wallowing.—J. A., Midnapore, Alta. 


DOCTORS, MINISTERS, nurses, teachers, 
economists and laborers—all have a mone- 
tary value for their services. The mother 
who needs must be all of these combined, 
gets no money whatever for her services. 
Her security is a lottery, when she, above all 
others, should have adequate security at all 
times. 

There is never a lack of employment 
where children are, no matter what comes 
or goes in the business world. We women 
have the vote. We are, as voters, in the 
majority. Are we not stupid, we Canadian 
mothers? We present petitions to the 
Federal Government; we are advised to go 
to the Provincial, and are sent to the 
Municipal, and so on ad infinitum. The 
Government is supposed to represent the 
voters, yet are women represented? With 
our age-old experience in housekeeping and 
mothering we should be serving in all affairs 
of nations in co-operation with men. But 
man does not want us, and we suffer really 
from economic slavery. Mothers are intim- 
idated because of their economic depend- 
ence. In other words, if mother does not 

Continued on page 44 
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TO be envied for the fair 
freshness of your skin,.. 
loveliness that is without a 
hint of artificial ity.. Bourjois 
of Paris has created for your 
type the most exquisite ofall 
face powders ... Ashes of 
Roses. It is the charm of 
alluring femininity. 


Ashes of Roses Perfume 
New Trial Size 50c 
Face Powder $1.25 
Rouges 65¢ 
Lipstick 50c Compacts $1.25 
Soap, two cakes in box, $1.00 
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Chatelaine, June, 1933 


On the landing he stood blocking her 
passage up and down, a dark air of reckoning 
about him. 

“Aren’t you ashamed of yourself?” he 
asked very close to her face. ‘This is my 
third day here and you haven’t shown me 
the shops or the churches or even the 
cemeteries. If you get me sore, I'll stay 
two weeks.” 

Her chin came up defiantly close to his. 

‘Then you'll be here alone.” 

With comic rue: ‘‘] am, anyway.” Beyond 
the screen a bright day beckoned. “Didn't 
you say there was a pool?” He caught her 
hand in boyish eagerness. For a fleeting 
moment, she wished he weren't a person of 
unstable emotion. ‘‘Let’s go there! I want 
to see where Belle lost her heart. X marks 
the spot. Morbid of me, I dare say, but 
that’s the way I am— morbid.” 

Good sense returning, Jessica fought clear 
of a brief inner surrender to the engaging 
stuff of which he was made. Untrustworthy 
stuff it was, too. 

“You mean, you're frivolous,”’ she laughed 
at him and tried to get loose. All at once 
both her hands were imprisoned behind her 
in a vise-like grip. 

“Do we go for a swim.” he put it up to her 
with pleasant tolerance, ‘‘or do I kiss you 
up one side and down the other?” 

“You!” she choked. And then, quickly, 
as he made a move to carry out his threat. 
“We swim!”” She halved and quartered him 
with her look. “But it’s downright black- 
mail.” 

‘“‘Absolutely.’’ he assented with a grin. 

For forty-eight hours she _ successfully 
avoided him. At meals, when he looked at 
her reproachfully, she shot him secret little 
glances of triumph. Then on Friday night 
Aunt Hilda was summoned to the phone 
and they were alone at the dinner table. 
Face cupped in his palm, Wyndam thrust 
himself as far forward as the drop leaf would 
permit. 

“You're lovely,’”’ he worshipped. 
been trying to tell you—”’ 

“Your tie is in the jam,”’ she said. 

“Know what I did last night when you 
rushed up to your room with the last bite of 
dinner in your mouth?” 

“Picked up a date downtown.” 

“I immortalized you,”’ he declared some- 
what grandly. A spark of curiosity kindled 

deep in her eyes, to be concealed quickly by 
the dropping of her lids. Not before Wyndam 
had seen it. ‘‘You know, I’m very clever. 
As a matter of fact, I have talent. I write,” 
he finished impressively. “‘Want to hear 
what I wrote about you last night?” 

‘Not in the least.” 

“T'll recite it anyway. 


“T’ve 


“There was a young lady named Jessica, 
Who got in a terrible mess-ica; 

‘Young man, you can’t wed 

My sister,’ she satd, 
This haughty young lady named Jess—” 


“Why don’t you take Mr. Wyndam to the 
Casino dance tonight?’ Aunt Hilda, re- 
turning, talked into his lines. ‘‘Mrs. Leeds 
was just telling me they’ve got an orchestra 
from Birmingham. . .” 

Jessica raised her hand to her head. 

“It aches,” she murmured, drawing down 
the corners of her mouth. 

‘‘Nonsense!’’ Her aunt was contemptuous. 

“Poof!” cried Mr. Wyndam with a snap 
of his fingers. ‘That for a headache!” 


HOW HER body could move in such beauti- 
ful accord with that of a man she hated was 
what puzzled Jessica as they floated through 
the Casino to silk-swathed music. Wyndam 
led superbly, without flourish of any kind, 
seemingly without effort, as though the very 
air set him in motion. 

It was dim in the ballroom while the 
music played, only a colored shower of 
confetti light spilling over them, doing 
curious things to Jessica's dress. Wonderful 
things to their faces. Only Jessica didn’t 
see Wyndam's. Reaching barely to his 
shoulder, she was careful not to glance 
upward, knowing too well that lean visage in 
which the eyes seemed to laugh all the time, 
even when the rest of him didn’t. 


“You're wonderful,”’ he whispered. 

“You're terrible,” she snapped. 

“You're marvellous,’ he murmured. 

“You're impossible,” she said. 

“Come now, give the devil his dues.” His 
tone comically plaintive. His feet | 
moved smoothly, without faltering. ‘‘Haven’t | 
I got a fetching sort of charm?” 

“Not that I’ve noticed.” 

*“Talent—wit?” 

“You haven't got what really counts—a | 
sound character.” 

His hold on her tightened. 

“Come out and look at the moon,” he 
coaxed. 

“There isn’t any moon.” 

They were in a far, dark corner out of the 
play of light, his arms steel bands around | 
her. 

“Come and look at it, anyway.” | 

“I won't!” she flashed. And tossed up 
her head. 

Almost as soon as she had made it, 
Jessica saw her error. Then Wyndam’s little | 
laugh of triumph was smothered against 
her mouth. Her protests only prolonged the | 
scene—prolonged them until the music 
stopped and the room was filled with a 
glaring white light. 

A roar of good-humored laughter and 
applause broke around them. And Wyndam 
had the audacity to hold her for another 
second, as though in defiance of the world. 
Then he, too, joined in the amusement of 
the circle around them. Only Jessica failed 
to find it funny. With a strangled little sob | 
of outrage. she darted through a near-by exit 
into the night. 

Though it was nearing midnight and | 
Aunt Hilda was in bed, surely, a multiplicity | 
of lamps bloomed in the house when Jessica 
swung the car into the drive. Anger spent, | 
she went wonderingly into the house. 


Was 





Belle lay on the sofa, bewitching as | f 


always, in green pyjamas with matching 
slippers. Brilliant hair loose. Mouth 
freshly carmined. 

“Hello.” she greeted without bothering to 
rise. “Where have you been? I’ve hung 
around for ages—came on the ten cn 
bus.” 


presence. 

“What brought you back?” Even her 
voice lost some of its lustre, she thought, in 
the same room with Belle’s ringing notes. 

The other wrinkled her beautiful nose. 

“Haynes proved to be a washout.” Her | 
manual gesture reduced him to less than 
that. “Out of water he’s just a poor fish.” | 
Belle’s features straightened and purpose | 
gleamed in her eyes. ‘Honey, darling, I 
think I acted too hastily for once. I’ve come 
to pick up the man I dropped.” 

Jessica knew an alien emotion. And/| 
recognized it. She was jealous of Belle. 
Jealous of Belle who could pick up men 
where she dropped them. Once she accepted 
Belle’s superior charms. Now she fought 
them. All within her, of course. 

Outside in the drive a cab stopped loud 
with complaint. 

“If you want him again,”’ said Jessica | 
slowly, wondering why she felt suddenly 
drained of all purpose and life—cast away 
somewhere and out of it all—‘‘there he is| 
now.” 

In her own room she did not bother to 
turn on the light. She stood with one hot 
cheek pressed against the cool mirror on her 
closet door. It seemed only a minute when 
the bedroom door plopped open and Belle 
stood there, outlined in the light from the | 
hall. | 

“You little fool!” she was screaming. A 
switch clicked and a lamp caught tears on 
Jessica’s face. Hastily, she brushed them 
away with her arm. “You idiot!’ Belle | 
continued to screech in a relentless frenzy. 
Jessica could see the beautiful body trem- 
bling all over in uncontrollable rage. ‘‘Do 
you know whom you've been consoling all 
week?” 

“Mr. Wyndam,”’ gulped Jessica through 
an obstruction in her throat. 

“Wyndam! What Mr. Wyndam? 
you happen to ask?” 

“Not Standish Wyndam?” 

Belle shrivelled her with a 
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Jessica felt a little dimmed in Belle’s| | 
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F it were your wedding trip, 
what gift would mean as much 
to you as this new Ciné-Kodak? A 
gift that will preserve—in movies— 
the most memorable journey of all. 

A full-fledged movie camera for 
$39.50. 

Ciné-Kodak Eight is a fine pho- 
tographic instrument. A precision 
camera. Beautifully made. Com- 
plete. Compact. Yet so easy to use 
that anyone can make excellent 
movies with it from the start. 

Home Movies 10¢ a Scene 
And movies that are made with 
Ciné-Kodak Eight cost only 10¢a 
scene... 20 to 30 scenes (as long 
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A Wedding Gift 


goes along 


Ciné-Kodak Eight 
brings back 

the honeymoon 

in movies 







as average news-reel shots) on a 
$2.50 roll of film. The price in- 
cludes the finishing. 

It’s about the only gift that 
goes along on the honeymoon. 
And what could you give that 
would furnish so much unique en- 
joyment over the years that will 
follow? 


Ask to see Sample Movies 
Ask your CinésKodak dealer to show you 
the Ciné-Kodak Eight—and demonstrate the 
movies it makes. Or write for booklet that 
explains how this small, simple camera makes 
movies that cost only 10 cents a scene. 
Canadian Kodak Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont. 

IF IT ISN'T AN EASTMAN, IT ISN'T A KODAK 





Lastman's New- inciple 
Movie Camera 
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with this marvelous 
Olive Oil Face Powder 


Havs you looked at your complexion lately? 
Really looked at it?...Is it soft, smooth and 
clear? Or is it a little coarse, a little rough? 


Sun...wind...days spent in the open! 
They drain the natural oils out of your skin. 
Cause your face to become dry and old-looking. 

But your skin need not 
Girt Olive Oil Face Powder enables even the 
most delicate complexion to remain soft, firm 
and youthful. This unusual powder acts as the 
skin-oils do to keep your skin smooth and sup- 
ple. Yet it is as dry and light as thistle-down. 


Try this different face powder today. In 7 
smart shades to blend naturally with any com- 
plexion. The Good Housekeeping “Seal of 
Approval” is your guarantee of quality. 

OuTpoor GiRL Face Powder and other 
Olive Oil Beauty Products are sold by leading 
drug, department and chain stores in 3 sizes 
— 15¢, 25¢ and $1.00. If you want to sample 
three of these popular preparations, mail the 
coupon for generous Free Trial packages. 


OUTDOOR GIRL 


COLTAWIA 
FACE POWDER 


(ie Crystal Products Co., Ltd., 21F 
ET = 427 St. Francois Xavier Street 





vier 
Montreal, Can. 


Please send me your free “Introductory Sampler,” 
containing liberal trial es of Outpoor GiRL 
Face Powder, Lip-and-Cheek Rouge, and Perfume. 
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«Tint 
GRAY 
HAIR” 


Bring back to unsightly gray, 
faded or bleached hair its natu- 
ral color and beauty. Instantly, 
easily impart any shade from 
lightest blond to deepest black. 
Just comb thru safe, sure 
Brownatone. Used by thousands 
for over 20 years. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Absolutely harm- 
less to hair, scalp or skin. At all 
dealers, 50c. Or send 10c. for trial 
bottle. 

Kenten Pharmacal Co., Dept. EE-27, Windsor, Ontarie 


a TSMTS GRAY HAIR ANY SHADE 
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| less. She waved her hair by means of “rags,” 
which made ringlets and drew it’back loosely 
into a barrette. A fringe, she claimed, would 
make her face look long and wide also. As 
it was worn then, however, parted at the 
side and loosely drawn back into a barrette, 
it made her face appear heavy and fat— 
which it certainly wasn’t. 

Well, in the first place. much more can be 
done by means of water-waving combs, or 
simply with the fingers. hairpins and a hair- 
net, than with ‘‘rags’”’ which might wave the 
back hair but can’t help the front very well. 
So I suggested her training her hair into 
| wide, soft waves each night, using a waving 

lotion. The back she could roll up into a 
roll and secure it in place in the nape of the 
neck. There are little gadgets sold for this 
purpose, you know. The parting I suggested 
should be high on one side, say, the right 








Annabelle 
and the Orphans 


(Continued from page |0} 





Annabelle kept watch beside Baby Mary, 
Nora stumbled up the backstairs to whisper 
in loud agitation that Spot had eaten rat 
poison by mistake and couldn’t Annabelle 
come because he wouldn’t let the vet near 
him. Heartsick but resolute, Annabelle 
coaxed and commanded until at last the 
poor, writhing beast’s jaws were forced open 
and the proper dosage poured down; the 
vet packed his black bag and departed, 
promising recovery, and Annabelle resumed 
her watch upstairs. 
From the playground came the noise of 
quarrelling: 
“You bad boy!” 
“TI did not.” 
“You did so.” 
“ . .“Waw-w! 
| Waw-w!” 
And then the matron’s voice calling shrilly 
| from her window: “Children! Stop that 
racket immediately. Annabelle, can’t you 
go settle them? Anna-belle!” 

Nurse returned, starched and bustling. 
Wearily Annabelle clumped down the stairs 
and “‘settled’” them, and climbed again to 
her own room, which must be put in order 
for the day. Oh, dear! her cot was still 
beside little Mary’s. She was too tired to 
drag it back now. And there was the work- 
basket, without needles, and all her mending 
to be finished for Cousin Ella’s approval by 
tomorrow. She was so tired, so tired. 

Annabelle knelt on the bare floor. resting 
her head on the window-sill, and looked 
out over the familiar grounds, the nastur- 
tium beds, the old elms, the noisy, bare 
playground. She was so tired. Suddenly it 
was all too much. Worn for sleep, empty 
for her neglected food, frightened by she 
knew not what, Annabelle buried her face 
in her arms and cried, cried until her thin 
arms were wet and salty, until her ribs 
ached and her eyelids burned. 

Why was life like this? Why wasn’t it 
like the movies? Why didn’t somebody take 
care of her? Nobody had ever taken care of 
her. She wanted just to be a little girl, like 
those others she passed on shaded porches 
or skipping about protected yards. She 
was tired of being useful; she wanted, she 
wanted— 

Dimly she remembered a big, warm, man’s 
hand; a familiar, soft-eyed face that some- 
times frowned but was somehow always 
there. They would have taken care of her; 
they were what she wanted. But she had 
Cousin Ella, her mother’s own cousin. 
Cousin Ella would take care of Annabelle. 
She—she liked Annabelle; maybe she even 
loved her; they weren’t either of them just 
very—affectionate, yet. But they would be 


Dotty slapped me. 
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side. Then on this side, which will have less | at< 
hair, she could cut a light fringe, curling it 
slightly with warm tongs or with special 
little curling pins in order that they won’t 
look raggedy. On the left side, the hair | 
should be waved so that it dips softly to 
the left temple and again over the ears. She | 
could either wear the hair so that it covers 
the ears on both sides, or it could half reveal 
the right ear. A style like this would give 
this particular young woman every oppor- 
tunity to make the most of her really beauti- 
ful hair. 

You can do astonishing things with your | 
appearance if you know how. But remember | 
that you can’t begin to learn the way if you 
haven’t first been able to look your reflection | 
square in the eyes and admit that you see| 
it not as you’d like it to be, or as you fear it | 
might be, but as you really and truly are. | 








You can always tell a 


MISFIT before you buy 


Don’t waste money and risk your 
teeth and health by buying a misfit 
toothbrush. TEK’S Better Shape 
fits your dental arch precisely — 
TEK’S Better Bristles are labora- 
tory selected to clean better and last 


happy together—oh, they must be happy 
together. Dear Cousin Ella, be nice to me, 
please be nice to me. Love me—very hard— 
because I do need somebody to love me— 
very hard. 

“Anna-be-elle!’””, Mrs. Mason’s voice 
sang up from the hall below. ‘Wanted in 
the parlor. Quick—it’s Miss Winters.” 

Why, it was like an answer to prayer. 
Awed, thrilled into a mercurial change of 
mood—miracles did happen outside the longer, and TEK’S Better Value 
movies—Annabelle dashed her eyes with offers real economy. Try a TEK today 
cold water, slicked her mussy hair, and ae 
rattled breathlessly down the broad stairs 
and into the parlor. Te k 

“H'lo, Cousin Ella,” she called happily— 4 
and stopped. The familiar tall shadow! ¢he modern 
against the window turned. It was only the | 
same Cousin Ella, a little surprised and| tooth brush 











distracted and irritable. A eee 
“Good afternoon, Anna. I’m in a great | Guhnsen aGohmron Heres the way TEK fits behind 
hurry—don’t bite your nails!—my plans PRODUCT yourdental arch. Ifyou can"tdo 
I've given MADE IN CANADA _ this with your brush it's a misfit, 


have all changed unexpectedly. 
up the room at The Palms. We’re leaving 
for Chicago the end of the week.” 

“‘Chi-cago,’” breathed Annabelle. 
“Why—” 

“‘Now, don’t ask questions now. Don't | 
pack anything you don’t need—no truck!” | 
Cousin Ella held out a flat envelope of | 
stout khaki. ‘‘Here’s a toilet-bag for the 
train. Put in face-cloth, toothbrush, clean 
handkerchief—no, two clean hand- 
kerchiefs.”’ 

“Thank you. Yes’m, yes’m.” Annabelle | 
stared dazedly at the khaki. “Can I— 
Cousin Ella, can I take my wash-set?”’ 








“‘Wash-set? That flowery china stuff? 
No, no, of course not. It would break, and ° ’ 
there’s no room. Oh, yes, I suppose the Children's Shamp 00 
calendar, though I can’t see— And don’t Your children’s hair will be 
forget your work-basket. Now I must talk ee eke j =—" 
. . e 1 eee 
: a. Mason. Will you go tell her quickly, if hed regularly with Evan 
“Yes'm.” Williams “Camomile” Shampoo. 


There is nothing better for en- 


™n her daze and haste Annabelle tripped suring the growth of a lovely 


over the rug, thwacking her head dizzily 
against the door. With a nervous sigh, 
Cousin Ella drummed her long fingers on 
the windowpane. 

Her head still buzzing, Annabelle climbed 
the stairs again, studying each broad, 
familiar step, running her hand along the 
smooth, wide baluster. Chicago—the end 
of the week! Just like that. She felt all 
churned up inside. The end of the week— 
Chicago! Well, anyway, it gave a few more 
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extra days at the Orphanage. ‘6 ’ ” 
From Baby Mary’s room, nurse called. The Baby s Own 

_ “Annabelle! She won’t take her orange Beauty Bath 

juice. See what you can do—I've that Before “stepping out” of an evening, a 


infected toe of Mike’s to dress yet.” 

Mechanically Annabelle responded. 
Nurse’s white apron, Mrs. Mason’s plump 
hands, the worn cotton sheet—all bore the 
yellow marks of recent struggle; sitting up 
stiffly in her nightie, littke Mary was 
whimpering in sick obstinacy. Annabelle 
took the sticky glass. 

“Lookit, Mary. Let’s play the Drink 
Game. Now. take one big drink for Spot 
and then one little weensy drink for Puff, 
and one big drink for Nora—”’ 


warm bath with the luxuriously fragrant 
Baby’s Own Soap, followed by a cold 
shower, leaves you rested ... refreshed . . . 
lovelier. The lavish silken lather, rich in 
nourishing oils, penetrates the pores, leaves 
them cleansed and toned—removes all trace 
of perspiration, softens and smooths the 
skin. The delicate, distinctive flower frag- 
rance clings daintily for hours. Canada’s 
choice of a toilet and nursery soap for over 
five generations. On sale everywhere. 


“Best for you and Baby too” 7-10-32 
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“SA 
Y! THIS KIND IS 
BET TER BY A LONG SHOT!” section from some local situation where 
° an 8 a | “relief” has not been organized in accord- 


A tomato juice so different, so deli- 
cious, that one taste turns sceptics 
into enthusiasts. Libby’s... ‘better 
by a long shot!”’ 

Libby’s Tomato Juice is made a 
special, exclusive way—the gentle 
press way. And tomato juice drinkers 
ee - hundreds of thousands of them 
e « « will vouch for its importance. 


For there’s an enormous 
difference in tomato juices. 
There are some with a 
sharp, acrid taste, some 
that are unpleasantly flat. 
Some, too, that give you 
short count in vitamins. 

Gentle press guards fla- 
vour. From fancy, red-ripe 


Canadian tomatoes it ex- 


Unseasoned but for salt 












tracts only a certain part of the juice. 
Just the choicest part. None of the 
bitterness from skin or seeds. Libby’s 
gentle press method guards vita- 
mins. You not only get full count in 
the more stable vitamins, A and B, 
but also—because of minimum ex- 
posure to air—you get an unusually 
high content of the elusive and im- 
portant Vitamin C, 
Soalways specify Libby’s 
Tomato Juice to your deal- 
er. It’s a smooth drink, a 
bracing drink, a king of 
pick-me-ups! It’s rich in 
vitamins. It’s rich in fla- 
vour. And it costs but a 
few cents a can! Libby, 
McNeill & Libby of Canada, 
Ltd., Chatham, Ontario. 
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“That whippersnapper who’s been hang- 
ing around is Bill, Stan’s wisecracking 
brother.” 

When she could move again, Jessica went 
softly down the stairs. Near the foot, he 
met her and laid both hands over hers where 
they rested on the bannister. 

‘“‘Aren’t you ashamed of yourself?” Fora 
reproach it was strangely tender. 

“Not particularly,”’ he grinned up at her, 
holding her glance until he had provoked a 
ripple of merriment. “You see, Stan sent 
me here to get him out of it. I mean his 
engagement to Belle. It seems that it was 
springtime in Ottawa when Belle made her 
almost fatal visit. She wore a pink tulle 
dress and a new water wave. Then suddenly 
spring had gone. So was Belle and the pink 
dress. He wrote very coolly, he told me, 
hoping she wouldn’t answer. But he was 
| pained to find that she did. So yousee. . .”” 
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| stay “put” her children will starve. Today 


|even as yesterday the Scripture applies: 


_ | “Blessed are the barren, and the paps that 


| never gave suck.” The mother alone is 
| given to understand this. We should either 
demand justice for all and that human 
| rights should supersede money and property 
‘rights, or go through this world barren. 
| Indeed, the hand that does not rock the 
cradle may yet rule us all out!—Rose- 
Marie, Toronto. 


IS THE ARTICLE from a Canadian mother 
a fair picture for Canada, or is it a cross- 


|ance with Government suggestions and 
| rules? 
Our town fell in with the government’s 
| plans last fall with most satisfactory results. 
| We find at the close of this long and anxious 
| winter that families under the local relief 
| System have in the large majority of cases 
been better fed, housed and clothed than 
ever before. Where there have been com- 
plaints the fault has been with the family. 
| Either the heads of the families have not 
| lived up to the “rules of the game,” or they 
went on the assumption that the funds to be 
administered were unlimited and that the 
government was a sort of Santa Claus. I 
| cannot feel that it is fair of your magazine 
| to print such an article without stating that 
| these conditions, however tragic, may only 
belong to certain districts.—Mrs. E. M.G., 
Coldwater, Ont. 


IF THE BILL for a family of nine is such as 
was given, I would say it is certainly high 
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She moved her hands a little just to see if 
he’d pursue them. He did. 

“Then why didn’t you tell me you were 
Bill?” 

“And have to go straight home? What 
claim had Bill on the Patterson hospitality, 
grudging as it was?” he finished with a 
chuckle. 

Her eyes wondered at him. 

“Bill,”’ she repeated, as if she were trying 
out the name on her ears. ‘“‘What manner of 
man are you, anyway?” 

“Just what I told you—a very clever 
fellow. In Montreal I untangle abstracts of 
title.” 

Her quick, sidewise glance at him was 
followed by the accusation: 

“Tonight at the dance you were awful!” 

“T will be again,” he threatened darkly, 
“if you don’t come out and look at that 
moon.” 


time that women were on relief boards. Why 
not, for instance, use cracked wheat instead 
of imported oats? Many farmers are using it 
every day for cereal, cookies, muffins and 
bread. Why buy pork, molasses, beans and 
lard when, as in this part of Canada, butter 
sells for ten cents a pound; eggs are five 
cents a dozen; beef four cents a pound? I 
would suggest that relief boards establish 
central store houses and give the farmers a 
fair price for their produce. The farmers 
would feel they were helping their less 
fortunate brothers, and folks on relief could 
have more variety in their diet at less cost. 
Here’s one wife who knows she could get 
more value for the money !—‘‘Susy,” Sask. 


THE NATIONAL Council of Women is 
doing splendid work in this city, and takes a 
keen interest in Relief work. We have a 
woman at the head of the Relief committee 
in this district and the food we get on relief 
is ample and of good quality, and varied so 
as to give the necessary vitamins. During 
the month we received: Butter, bread, 
sugar, roasting or stewing meat, sausage, 
salmon, tomatoes, vegetables, potatoes, 
flour, lard, cereals, prunes or figs, cheese, 
jam, tea, laundry and toilet soap and one 
quart of milk a day. A larger family would 
receive two or three quarts a day according 
to the number of children.—An Ontario 
Mother. 


THE DUTIES and handicaps of a Relief 
Board Administrator are more or less beyond 
the comprehension of the average citizen. 
Consequently they become the object of 
much unjust criticism; and a person of iron 
nerve, broad vision, keen intuition, who can 
meet any argument that may arise is neces- 
sary in this position. For not only must the 
unfortunate applicants with their individual 
needs be satisfied, but also the butchers, 
bakers, grocers, clothiers, landlords, manu- 
facturers, doctors and dentists who supply 
the needs. Is not this work too much fora 
woman to undertake? Should women not be 
urged to work more directly in the homes 
helping their less fortunate sisters with their 
housekeeping problems?—M. B. H., Ont. 
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THE CHATELAINE INSTITUTE 
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The title page of Chatelaine’s Housekeeping Section 
was photographed by Allan Sangster, Ashley & Crippen. 


The table shown was kindly lent by Eaton's—College 
| Street; lamp, vase, silver and glassware, by the Gift Shop, 


| Eaton's—College Street; the case of flatware, by Oneida 
Community Limited; linen by T. Eaton Company, Limited. 
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course, although this is a special occasion and we may 
spread ourselves a little. Just the same we will keep it 
as economical as possible by using foods in season, and 
fortunately there is an abundance of good things to 
choose from. Then if you happen to know your guests’ 
preferences, we will try to have something everybody 
likes. We had better have some sort of a color plan and 
think about the appearance of the dishes so that they 
will appeal to the eye as well as the palate. There is the 
all-important question of flavors and what goes with 
what, and we won't throw dietetic principles to the 
winds even for the company meal. The texture of the 
food must be considered in order to provide a pleasant 
contrast. You know what I mean by that, don’t you? 
For instance, if you serve one creamed vegetable, have 
another plain or with a light melted butter dressing; 
and if the salad is jellied, see that the dessert is some 
other type. Just to keep the interest up! 

Of course, there are all sorts of things we might have, 
but let’s get down to brass tacks and decide on each 
course. What’s first? It might be soup, but it is kind 
of party-ish and very seasonable to start off with a fruit 
cup. Strawberries? They are certainly good—big 
perfect ones, served unhulled on a smal! glass plate 
with a mound of fruit sugar in the centre. But they do 
make such a gorgeous dessert that I think we had better 
save them and decide on something else for the ‘‘curtain 
raiser.’’ Melons are in, ‘so how would you like a combina- 
tion of watermelon and cantaloupe balls with a few dark 
cherries, pitted, and a sprig of mint for garnish? You 
can manage that very easily with a melon scoop, a little 
gadget which you can buy for a few cents. Perhaps you 
got one as a shower gift, but if you didn’t and you 
cannot find one, you could dice the melon. 


THEN A light soup, which is a matter of only a minute 
or two if you use one of the canned varieties. A clear 
bouillon would be a good choice and with it you could 
pass tiny, crisp biscuits—another ready-to-serve pro- 
duct. For the main course, I am suggesting ham slices 
baked with a tasty dressing, partly because they are 
good and partly because they are easy to manage and 
won't keep you on the gui vive while they are cooking. 
With these, tiny new potatoes with chopped parsley 
and melted butter over them. Something green is nice 
with ham, and string beans cut in strips lengthwise are a 
great favorite. 

The simplest kind of a salad, just a bite of crisp 
freshness with a piquant dressing, is better than a 
fussy, too substantial one in a dinner menu. Let’s 
content ourselves with a slice of head lettuce with two 
or three thin wedges of tomato, and a plain but perfectly 
seasoned dressing with crumbled Roquefort cheese to 
give ‘‘snap”’ to the whole thing. 

It’s hard to beat strawberries and cream for a June 
dessert and if you want a rather more novel version of 
this, try mixing the two and serving them in the centre 
of a fresh light cake. Garnish with an extra spoonful of 
the mixture and a few bright red berries. 

Coffee as the final gesture, poured by the hostess in 
the living room or on the porch if it’s a balmy evening. 
Or if you prefer at the table. 


WE HAVE MADE you a list of supplies for a party of 
six. Check this over and see that you have such things 
as baking powder, salt, pepper, sugar and other neces- 
sary staples. Then put in your grocery order early and 
begin your preparations in good time. It surely pays. 
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5. The dessert fork is set on the table when 
dessert is served. 


6. Coffee service in the living room. 
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Compl te marketing list on page 59 
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THE DAY BEFORE THE DINNER: 


Wash the lettuce, leaving the heads whole, drain 
and place in covered dish in the refrigerator to 
crisp. 

Make the salad dressing. 

Remove the leaves from the radishes, wash and cut 
them, then cover with ice water to crisp and curl. 
Wash the celery hearts, cut in halves and then in 
quarters, and then in eighths, lengthwise. Place 
these in a bowl and cover with ice water to crisp 
and curl, 

Make the jellied horseradish. 


THE DAY OF THE DINNER: 


In the Morning: 


Bake the cake; turn on the oven and let heat while 
you mix the ingredients. When the cake is baking, 
hull the strawberries and cut about three-quarters 
of the quantity into small pieces. Whip the cream, 
flavor and. add the prepared strawberries and 
crumbled cake. Then when the cake is cool, fill it 
with the mixture and set in the ice box to chill. 
"Tidy up" the house, dust and air the dining room. 
Cut the melons in halves crosswise, remove the 
seeds, scoop out the balls, and put in a bowl in the 
refrigerator to chill. Pit the cherries and chill. 
Prepare the beans; remove the ends, cut in half 
crosswise and in quarters lengthwise. 

Remove the skins from thé potatoes, and place in 
cold water until cooking time. Make the dressing 
for the ham. Prepare the meat, place in a baking 
dish and spread with the dressing. 


In the Afternoon: 

Set the table with cloth, service plates (if used), 
silver and serving silver, glass, salt and peppers and 
serviettes. 

Arrange the table decorations. 

Chop the parsley, melt the butter for the potatoes 
and add the parsley, then set aside until required. 
Put the ham to cook (three quarters of an hour 
before serving time). 

Boil the potatoes. 

Cook the beans. 

Unmold the jellied horseradish. 

Make the salad. Remove the outer leaves carefully 
and arrange on the salad plates. Then cut the re- 
mainder of the heads into slices or sections and 
place in the leaves on the plates with two or three 
wedges of tomato. Place in the refrigerator until 
serving time. 

Open the cans of soup, add an equal quantity of 
water and heat. 


LAST MINUTE PREPARATIONS: 


Arrange the radishes and the celery in serving 
dishes. 

Arrange the melon balls in comports and garnish 
with a sprig of mint. 

Place the soup cups, dinner plates and vegetable 
dishes in the warming oven. 

Arrange the dessert silver conveniently for placing 
on the table with the dessert course. Put the ice 
cubes in the water glasses and fill with cold water. 
Assemble utensils to have ready for making the 
coffee to serve after the dessert course. 
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There are certain things you can do well in advance. 
For instance, the day before your dinner, you can see 
that the silver is polished, linen pressed and the house 
in order. Plan your table decorations, fill the salt and 
peppers and attend to as many other details as possible. 
A programme of preparation is suggested for the day 
of the partvy—things to do early and others to look after 
a short time before the meal, as well as the last minute 
steps. The time required will, of course, depend on your 
skill and experience, but even if you are not yet very 
deft, you can accomplish the necessary work if you 
start early and go about it in the right way. 

Now something about serving the dinner: Service 
plates, if you use them, are on the table when dinner is 
announced with the napkin either on the plate or at 
the left hand side. Or, if like most “depression” brides 
you are your own waitress, you might put the fruit cup 
and plate on the service plates before the guests enter 
the dining room. After this course, the comport and 
small glass plates are removed from the left but the 
service plates remain on the table. By the way, if you 
have no service plates but a full dozen dinner plates, 
you might like to use the extras as service plates for 
the occasion. 

Serve the soup from the left and remove the dishes 
—cup, small plate and service plate—in the same 
manner after this course. 


ARRANGE THE HAM on a platter, garnish with 
parsley and set this before the host. Put the beans and 
potatoes in vegetable dishes and place on the table 
before the hostess. When it is time to remove these 
dishes, do so from the left and then serve the salad on 
individual glass or china plates. Pass the dressing at 
the tahle and, if you like, some accompaniment such as 
crisp biscuits. After this course, remove the salt and 
peppers, relish dishes and the salad plates and set 
the dessert spoon or fork, or spoon and fork, at the 
right of each person. The dessert may be served at the 
table or brought from the kitchen on individual plates. 
Coffee may be poured then or later in the living room 
or on the porch. 

I hope you will give a dinner party and that these 
directions and suggestions will help you enjoy preparing 
it. And I dohope that everybody will have a good time. 


Baked Ham With Dressing 


2 Pounds of sliced ham 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
(about half inch thick) minced onion 

2 Teaspoonfuls of Juice of one lemon 
minced parsley 


Remove the fat from the ham slices nearly to the 
lean meat, and chop the fat finely. Mix the chopped fat 
with the minced onion and parsley. Place the ham in a 
baking pan and spread the onion and parsley mixture 
over it, then pour the lemon juice over the ham and 
bake in a moderately hot oven—400 degrees Fahr.— 
until tender (from thirty to forty-five minutes). 


Jellied Horseradish 


1 Package of lemon 1 Pint of water 


jelly powder 12 Cloves 
14 Cupful of prepared 14 Teaspoonful of salt 


horseradish {Continued on page 59} 





Tablecloth, china and glassware, courtesy 
T. Eaton Co., Ltd. Centrepiece and glazed 
pottery ornaments, courtesy Gift Shop, T. Eaton 
Co., Ltd. Silverware, Oneida Community Ltd. 
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TRE FIRST DINNER PARTY 


O THIS is home! Not London, or Paris, or 

Niagara Falls—but home after the honeymoon. 

And be it ever so humble there is more glamor in 

each little room than in all the art galleries of 

Europe, or the aquarium at New York, or in all the 

wonders you have seen on your trip—no matter where 
you’ve journeyed. 

Just home—and the serious business of three meals a 
day, of keeping the house in order, and generally being a 
successful wife and hostess. 

I suppose every bride looks forward with mixed 
feelings to her first dinner party. She wants to repay 
her friends and to show off her new husband in the 
rdéle of host. But at the same time she has a few mis- 
givings when she thinks about preparing a meal for 
“company.” And she does want it to go off well. 

Would you like the Institute to help you plan a 





1. The first course — melon balls and cherries 
in a glass comport. 


2. Clear soup in bouillon cups on a small plate 
set on service plate. 


‘The procedure suggested in this article was given 
a real test in Chatelaine Institute, by a young 
bride who had very little experience in cooking. 
Without any other help than the outline on these 
pages, the meal was delightfully prepared and 
served to a party of six, including four guests 
from Chatelaine staff. By following this plan 
a calm and charming hostess presided over her 
first dinner party. 


~~ 


The Menu 


Cantelope and Watermelon Balls 
Clear Soup 
Radishes Celery Curls 
Baked Ham with Dressing 
Jellied Horseradish 
String Beans New Potatoes 
Lettuce Salad Roquefort Cheese Dressing 


Filled Strawberry Cake 
Coffee 
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dinner for the home folks and the “in-laws?” ~ Well, 
the first bit of advice is to make it a small party. You 
can have the crowd in later, and it’s a gracious compli- 
ment to the two mothers and dads to invite them to 
be your first guests. Perhaps you have just “‘sixes”’ of 
silver and china anyway, and it will be time enough to 
entertain on a more elaborate scale when you have 
more experience. And if you're wise you'll make it a 
simple affair, but take pains to have it perfect in every 
detail. Don’t attempt more than you can manage 
comfortably, for if you are hurried and worried and 
flustered you cannot be your most charming self— 
which, after all, is the secret of being a good hostess. 
Let’s sit down together and discuss the menu. A well- 
laid plan, so carefully thought out that it will not go 
“agley,”’ is the first step to the successful dinner, and 
there are a lot of things to think about. The cost, of 
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3. The main course of meat and vegetables with 
parsley garnish. 


4. The salad is served. Salad knife and fork on 
the table. 
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course, although this is a special occasion and we may 
spread ourselves a little. Just the same we will keep it 
as economical as possible by using foods in season, and 
fortunately there is an abundance of good things to 
choose from. Then if you happen to know your guests’ 
preferences, we will try to have something everybody 
likes. We had better have some sort of a color plan and 
think about the appearance of the dishes so that they 
will appeal to the eye as well as the palate. There is the 
all-important question of flavors and what goes with 
what, and we won't throw dietetic principles to the 
winds even for the company meal. The texture of the 
food must be considered in order to provide a pleasant 
contrast. You know what I mean by that, don’t you? 
For instance, if you serve one creamed vegetable, have 
another plain or with a light melted butter dressing; 
and if the salad is jellied, see that the dessert is some 
other type. Just to keep the interest up! 

Of course, there are all sorts of things we might have, 
but let’s get down to brass tacks and decide on each 
course. What’s first? It might be soup, but it is kind 
of party-ish and very seasonable to start off with a fruit 
cup. Strawberries? They are certainly good—big 
perfect ones, served unhulled on a smal! glass plate 
with a mound of fruit sugar in the centre. But they do 
make such a gorgeous dessert that I think we had better 
save them and decide on something else for the “curtain 
raiser.’’ Melons are in, ‘so how would you like a combina- 
tion of watermelon and cantaloupe balls with a few dark 
cherries, pitted, and a sprig of mint for garnish? You 
can manage that very easily with a melon scoop, a little 
gadget which you can buy for a few cents. Perhaps you 
got one as a shower gift, but if you didn’t and you 
cannot find one, you could dice the melon. 


THEN A light soup, which is a matter of only a minute 
or two if you use one of the canned varieties. A clear 
bouillon would be a good choice and with it you could 
pass tiny, crisp biscuits—another ready-to-serve pro- 
duct. For the main course, I am suggesting ham slices 
baked with a tasty dressing, partly because they are 
good and partly because they are easy to manage and 
won't keep you on the gui vive while they are cooking. 
With these, tiny new potatoes with chopped parsley 
and melted butter over them. Something green is nice 
with ham, and string beans cut in strips lengthwise are a 
great favorite. 

The simplest kind of a salad, just a bite of crisp 
freshness with a piquant dressing, is better than a 
fussy, too substantial one in a dinner menu. Let’s 
content ourselves with a slice of head lettuce with two 
or three thin wedges of tomato, and a plain but perfectly 
seasoned dressing with crumbled Roquefort cheese to 
give “‘snap”’ to the whole thing. 

It’s hard to beat strawberries and cream for a June 
dessert and if you want a rather more novel version of 
this, try mixing the two and serving them in the centre 
of a fresh light cake. Garnish with an extra spoonful of 
the mixture and a few bright red berries. 

Coffee as the final gesture, poured by the hostess in 
the living room or on the porch if it’s a balmy evening. 
Or if you prefer at the table. 


WE HAVE MADE you a list of supplies for a party of 
six. Check this over and see that you have such things 
as baking powder, salt, pepper, sugar and other neces- 
sary staples. Then put in your grocery order early and 
begin your preparations in good time. It surely pays. 






Be a 


5. The dessert fork is set on the table when 
dessert is served. 


6. Coffee service in the living room. 





Proced uPe 


Compl le marketing list on page 59 
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THE DAY BEFORE THE DINNER: 


Wash the lettuce, leaving the heads whole, drain 
and place in covered dish in the refrigerator to 
crisp. 

Make the salad dressing. 

Remove the leaves from the radishes, wash and cut 
them, then cover with ice water to crisp and curl. 
Wash the celery hearts, cut in halves and then in 
quarters, and then in eighths, lengthwise. Place 
these in a bowl and cover with ice water to crisp 
and curl. 

Make the jellied horseradish. 


THE DAY OF THE DINNER: 


In the Morning: 


Bake the cake; turn on the oven and let heat while 
you mix the ingredients. When the cake is baking, 
hull the strawberries and cut about three-quarters 
of the quantity into small pieces. Whip the cream, 
flavor and. add the prepared strawberries and 
crumbled cake. Then when the cake is cool, fill it 
with the mixture and set in the ice box to chill. 
"Tidy up" the house, dust and air the dining room. 
Cut the melons in halves crosswise, remove the 
seeds, scoop out the balls, and put in a bowl in the 
refrigerator to chill. Pit the cherries and chill. 
Prepare the beans: remove the ends, cut in half 
crosswise and in quarters lengthwise. 

Remove the skins from thé potatoes, and place in 
cold water until cooking time. Make the dressing 
for the ham. Prepare the meat, place in a baking 
dish and spread with the dressing. 


In the Afternoon: 


Set the table with cloth, service plates (if used), 
silver and serving silver, glass, salt and peppers and 
serviettes. 

Arrange the table decorations. 

Chop the parsley, melt the butter for the potatoes 
and add the parsley, then set aside until required. 
Put the ham to cook (three quarters of an hour 
before serving time). 

Boil the potatoes. 

Cook the beans. 

Unmold the jellied horseradish. 

Make the salad. Remove the outer leaves carefully 
and arrange on the salad plates. Then cut the re- 
mainder of the heads into slices or sections and 
place in the leaves on the plates with two or three 
wedges of tomato. Place in the refrigerator until 
serving time. 

Open the cans of soup, add an equal quantity of 
water and heat. 


LAST MINUTE PREPARATIONS: 


Arrange the radishes and the celery in serving 
dishes. 

Arrange the melon balls in comports and garnish 
with a sprig of mint. 

Place the soup cups, dinner plates and vegetable 
dishes in the warming oven. 

Arrange the dessert silver conveniently for placing 
on the table with the dessert course. Put the ice 
cubes in the water glasses and fill with cold water. 
Assemble utensils to have ready for making the 
coffee to serve after the dessert course. 
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There are certain things you can do well in advance. 
For instance, the day before your dinner, you can see 
that the silver is polished, linen pressed and the house 
in order. Plan your table decorations, fill the salt and 
peppers and attend to as many other details as possible. 
A programme of preparation is suggested for the day 
of the partv—things to do early and others to look after 
a short time before the meal, as well as the last minute 
steps. The time required will, of course, depend on your 
skill and experience, but even if you are not yet very 
deft, you can accomplish the necessary work if you 
start early and go about it in the right way. 

Now something about serving the dinner: Service 
plates, if you use them, are on the table when dinner is 
announced with the napkin either on the plate or at 
the left hand side. Or, if like most ‘‘depression’’ brides 
you are your own waitress, you might put the fruit cup 
and plate on the service plates before the guests enter 
the dining room. After this course, the comport and 
small glass plates are removed from the left but the 
service plates remain on the table. By the way, if you 
have no service plates but a full dozen dinner plates, 
you might like to use the extras as service plates for 
the occasion. 

Serve the soup from the left and remove the dishes 
—cup, small plate and service plate—in the same 
manner after this course. 


ARRANGE THE HAM on a platter, garnish with 
parsley and set this before the host. Put the beans and 
potatoes in vegetable dishes and place on the table 
before the hostess. When it is time to remove these 
dishes, do so from the left and then serve the salad on 
individual glass or china plates. Pass the dressing at 
the table and, if you like, some accompaniment such as 
crisp biscuits. After this course, remove the salt and 
peppers, relish dishes and the salad plates and set 
the dessert spoon or fork, or spoon and fork, at the 
right of each person. The dessert may be served at the 
table or brought from the kitchen on individual plates. 
Coffee may be poured then or later in the living room 
or on the porch. 

I hope you will give a dinner party and that these 
directions and suggestions will help you enjoy preparing 
it. And I dohope that everybody will have a good time. 


Baked Ham With Dressing 


2 Pounds of sliced ham 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
(about half inch thick) minced onion 

2 Teaspoonfuls of Juice of one lemon 
minced parsley 


Remove the fat from the ham slices nearly to the 
lean meat, and chop the fat finely. Mix the chopped fat 
with the minced onion and parsley. Place the ham in a 
baking pan and spread the onion and parsley mixture 
over it, then pour the lemon juice over the ham and 
bake in a moderately hot oven—400 degrees Fahr.— 
until tender (from thirty to forty-five minutes). 


Jellied Horseradish 


1 Package of lemon 1 Pint of water 


jelly powder 12 Cloves 
14 Cupful of prepared 14 Teaspoonful of salt 
horseradish {Continued on page 59} 





Tablecloth, china and glassware, courtesy 
T. Eaton Co., Ltd. Centrepiece and glazed 
pottery ornaments, courtesy Gift Shop, T. Eaton 
Co., Ltd. Silverware, Oneida Community Ltd. 
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THE FIRST DINNER PARTY 


O THIS is home! Not London, or Paris, or 

Niagara Falls—but home after the honeymoon. 

And be it ever so humble there is more glamor in 

each little room than in all the art galleries of 

Europe, or the aquarium at New York, or in all the 

wonders you have seen on your trip—no matter where 
you've journeyed. 

Just home—and the serious business of three meals a 
day, of keeping the house in order, and generally being a 
successful wife and hostess. 

I suppose every bride looks forward with mixed 
feelings to her first dinner party. She wants to repay 
her friends and to show off her new husband in the 
réle of host. But at the same time she has a few mis- 
givings when she thinks about preparing a meal for 
“company.” And she does want it to go off well. 

Would you like the Institute to help you plan a 





1. The first course — melon balls and cherries 
in a glass comport. 


2. Clear soup in bouillon cups on a small plate 
set on service plate. 


‘The procedure suggested in this article was given 
a real test in Chatelaine Institute, by a young 
bride who had very little experience in cooking. 
Without any other help than the outline on these 
pages, the meal was delightfully prepared and 
served to a party of six, including four guests 
from Chatelaine staff. By following this plan 
a calm and charming hostess presided over her 
first dinner party. 


a 


The Menu 


Cantelope and Watermelon Balls 
Clear Soup 
Radishes Celery Curls 
Baked Ham with Dressing 
Jellied Horseradish 
String Beans New Potatoes 
Lettuce Salad Roquefort Cheese Dressing 


Filled Strawberry Cake 
Coffee 





dinner for the home folks and the “in-laws?” © Well, 
the first bit of advice is to make it a small party. You 
can have the crowd in later, and it’s a gracious compli- 
ment to the two mothers and dads to invite them to 
be your first guests. Perhaps you have just “‘sixes” of 
silver and china anyway, and it will be time enough to 
entertain on a more elaborate scale when you have 
more experience. And if you're wise you'll make it a 
simple affair, but take pains to have it perfect in every 
detail. Don’t attempt more than you can manage 
comfortably, for if you are hurried and worried and 
flustered you cannot be your most charming self— 
which, after all, is the secret of being a good hostess. 
Let’s sit down together and discuss the menu. A well- 
laid plan, so carefully thought out that it will not go 
“agley,” is the first step to the successful dinner, and 
there are a lot of things to think about. The cost, of 





3. The main course of meat and vegetables with 
parsley garnish. 


4. The salad is served. Salad knife and fork on 
the table. 
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QUIET 
AS A FINE WATCH 


The Northern Electric Refrigerator is 
quiet. Even if you listen carefully you 
can barely hear it. The motor is rubber 
cushioned, and the compressor has a 
regular automobile crank-shaft bearing, 
eliminating wear and vibration. 

Compact freezing unit allows maxi- 
mum food space, and the removable 
shelves are mounted on rubber supports. 
No hooks, no sharp corners. Food 
storage Capacity 4.2 cu. ft. in Model 4; 
15 cu. ft. in Model 15. Smallest model 
makes 56 ice cubes, largest 112 cubes. 

Five models, made in two finishes— 
full porcelain inside and out, or full 
porcelain food compartment with porce- 
lain enamel outside. Beautifully de- 
signed chrome-plated hardware. All 
models covered by Northern Electric 
guarantee. From $178 to $358. 


* * ¥* 





For a cool, convenient kitchen... the Nor- 
thern Electric-Gurney Range, the only 
electric range which broils and bakes with 
one burner at the same time. Automatic 
oven saves many bot hours in the kitchen. 


U Northern 


“Sponsors of the 


FULLY AUTOMATIC AS ELECTRICITY ITSELF/ 


Onty that phrase adequately describes this new 
Northern Electric Refrigerator. For the first time in 
the history of electrical refrigeration, you can now 
enjoy a refrigerator that does its own remembering. 
You have your choice of seven, eight or more 
temperatures. Quick cold for frozen desserts or to 
fill an urgent need for more ice cubes. But with the 
Northern Electric Refrigerator, you have no fussy dials or 
switches to adjust, no guesswork about the correct tempera- 


ture, no forgetting to turn back the dial to normal. 

The Northern Electric Refrigerator does all that 
for you. Just as you ‘‘step on the gas’” when your 
car comes to a hill, so the Northern Electric Refriger- 
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ator gives you automatically more intense cold for 
special needs, and switches back to normal refrigera- 
ting temperature when the need is past. 

More—because of its automatic ‘‘speed-up”’ action, 
providing the greatest degree of cold just when it 
is most needed, ice cubes and frozen desserts are 
made in an amazingly short time .. . as little as an 
hour and twenty minutes! 

Make up your mind to enjoy the trouble-free con- 
venience of a Northern Electric Refrigerator this 
summer. See your Northern Electric dealer now, 
before the sweltering hot weather comes. 









FREE-—write ropay for unique Northern 
Electric Hostess Recipe Wheel—Delicious new dishes at a glance. Fill 
in and mail coupon to Northern Electric Co., Dept. CL3, Montreal, P.Q. 


NAME.. 


ADDRESS .... 
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by Helen 
GC. Campbell 


Steawberry Time 


WERE talking, not so long ago, about food 
crimes—things like lumpy sauces, soggy pastry 
and so on. My own “pet hate” is over-garnishing, 

spoiling a’ perfectly good dish by dressing it up to 
look like “‘what it ain’t.’”” Miss Hucks said hers was vege- 
tables cooked so long that they lost all their crisp freshness 
and fine flavor. Everyone, it seemed, had their special 
grievance, but the loudest voice was raised in scornful 
protest against a strawberry shortcake made of anything 
but a baking powder biscuit mixture. “Why,” said this 
indignant man, “‘would anyone want to use a cake batter or 
some such new-fangled notion? Why tamper with perfection 
and try to paint the lily?” 

Well, each to h’s own taste, of course, but you'll admit 
there is something in it. You cannot beat real old-fashioned 
strawberry shortcake—a rich biscuit dough baked in one 
huge round, split, buttered and put together with a generous 
filling of crushed, sweet berries. More of this on top, then a 
cloud of whipped cream and a final crown of whole fruit, 
the pick of the box. 

A good shortcake dough is light and soft, but not sticky. 
It is richer and sweeter than a biscuit mixture, as extra fat 
and some sugar are added. When cooked, the product is 
about double in volume, evenly risen, with a tender, golden- 
brown crust and fine flaky texture. 


Strawberry Shortcake 


3 Cupfuls of pastry flour 4 Tablespoonfuls of sugar 
6 Teaspoonfuls of baking 4 Cupful of shortening 


powder 
34 Teaspoonful of salt About one cupful of milk 


You go about making it in the same way that you mix upa 
pan of biscuits. Collect your ingredients and utensils—a 
large bowl, a flour sifter, a measuring cup, a knife, spoon, 
and a baking sheet or a pie pan. Sift the flour, then measure 
it carefully and lightly without packing it in the cup. Then 
sift it again, with the baking powder, salt and sugar, into 


the mixing bowl. Measure the shortening and add it to the 
flour. Blend by cutting it in with a knife or rubbing it in, 
using the tips of the fingers. Make a little well in the centre, 
pour in the milk, and stir carefully at first and then vigor- 
ously for about twenty seconds. Turn the dough on to a 
lightly floured board and knead it for twenty seconds—no 
longer—to blend the ingredients thoroughly. Pat into shape 
a round about two-thirds of an inch thick, then place on a 
baking sheet or in a pie pan or cake dish and bake in a hot 
oven—450 degrees Fahr.—from twelve to fifteen minutes. 
The dough may be divided and shaped into two rounds 
about half inch thick, one brushed with melted butter and 
the other placed on top before baking. 

While it is cooking, crush about one quart of berries, add 
sugar—about one cupful—and a little lemon juice to taste, 
and let stand until ready to use. Then when the shortcake 
comes from the oven, split it, preferably by pulling it care- 
fully apart into two layers. Spread the bottom layer gener- 
ously with softened butter and cover with half the crushed 
berries. Place the other layer on top and spread the remain- 
ing strawberry mixture on it. Whip one cupful of cream until 
stiff, flavor with a few drops of vanilla and two tablespoon- 
fuls of fruit sugar, then pile in a luscious swirl over the 
shortcake and garnish with a few whole berries. The perfect 
June dessert which finds a welcome on any table! 

The particular male who expressed his opinion so strongly 
would allow only one variation, and that merely a matter of 
shape or form. He thinks it’s all right to bake the dough 
in individual rounds about three inches in diameter. These 
may be split, filled and decorated in the same way, but even 
then he says, they haven’t the same air of generosity and 
abandon about them. They have their points just the same 
and perhaps you prefer them. 

There won’t be many who turn up their noses at a 
strawberry roll—another variation you might like to try. 
Prepare the dough exactly the same; roll it about quarter of 
an inch thick in a rectangular shape, spread this with 
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melted butter, then a layer of sliced and sweetened, but not 
crushed strawberries. Roll up rather loosely like a jelly roll 
and bake at 400 degrees Fahrenheit for about half an hour. 
Serve immediately in thick slices with whipped cream or 
hard sauce, to which crushed strawberries have been added. 

This strawberry sauce is good with a variety of other 
desserts and a strawberry icing for plain cake is something 
else to rave about. Simply add mashed, strained berries to 
the ingredients for a butter icing. or—another way—whip 
one cupful of cream, add one-half cupful of confectioners’ 
sugar and one cupful of fruit prepared as above. Chill 
thoroughly and spread on the cake just before serving. 

You'll like the recipe for filled strawberry cake given in 
the article ‘The First Dinner Party,”’ in this issue. And in 
spite of all we have said in favor of a biscuit shortcake, you 
may have a yen for sponge cake squares, broken apart in 
two layers with a filling and topping of sweet crushed berries, 
and a snowy blanket of whipped cream. Or you might cover 
the whole thing with meringue, brown it lightly in the oven 
and have a nice surprise. 

Strawberry pies and strawberry tarts are desserts par 
excellence, and, of course, this most perfect berry plays a 
part in many frozen and jellied dainties. In fruit cups and 
salads it combines with an endless array of other seasonable 
fruits, adding a deliciously tart flavor and brilliant color. 
One suggestion is a thick round of honeydew melon with the 
centre piled high with strawberries and the whole sprinkled 
lightly with powdered sugar. Serve well chilled. 

The juice is fine in a frosty punch to toa t this merry 
month. and there are innumerable other ways in which 
strawberries enter the menu. Their season is all too short, 
but you may have them and their delicious flavor in straw- 
berry jam on your table on winter mornings—or any time 
of the day indeed. An easy and never-failing recipe is given. 

June brings us an abundance of good things, but we think 
as we bite into this scrumptious fruit that the strawberry 
is her finest gift. {Continued on page 58} 
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say femous chefs 


Ta best salad dressings are always 
home-made. Famous chefs and all good cooks, 
too, make their own salad dressings, for real 
delicacy and individuality of flavour can be 
attained in no other way. 


With a little care in preparation you can make, 
right in your own kitchen, dressings that equal 
the creation of celebrated European chefs for 
flavour and zest. 


As all good cooks know, ingredients are often 
as important as skill in making salad dressings 
of exquisite flavour. And...the ingredients 
used in home-made salad dressing are of 
known purity, freshness and quality. Use Keen’s 
Mustard to assure the appetizing tang so neces- 
sary to the full enjoyment of a salad. 


TRY THIS “QUICK MAYONNAISE” RECIPE 


Beat the yolks of 2 eggs until golden yellow with 

1 teaspoon each of salt and powdered sugar, and 3 

teaspoons of Keen’s Mustard and 2 tablespoons 

of vinegar or lemon juice; when smoothly 

mixed, beat in olive or salad oil gradually until 
2 cups have been used. 


This Mayonnaise recipe is one of the many in the 
Keen Cook Book—Write for your FREE copy today. 


COLMAN- KEEN (CANADA) LIMITED 
1000 AMHERST STREET :; MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. and VANCOUVER, B.C. 


EEN’S 
MUSTAR 
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A r ousekeeping Story 


Which tells you how you can escape Leing 


house-tied these leisurely sSummep days 


Ly M. FRANCES HUCKS 


of the Institute staff 


HE BEGINNING of summer is a good time to talk about housekeeping methods, for hot 

weather and the holiday atmosphere are almost sure to have some effect on the scheme of 

things. And the cool invitation of some wide verandah or the lure of a golf course and auto- 

mobile provide a stimulus to seek out shorter methods of doing the daily tasks and more 
efficient means of accomplishing “‘this business of housekeeping.” 

The best way to lighten and shorten housekeeping is to make a plan—a general programme 
which arranges for all necessary duties and simplifies the handling of emergencies which are almost 
certain to arise. Then follow the plan, not stubbornly and rigidly so that it becomes a bugbear, 
but easily and happily, wandering at times from it, if something especially interesting comes up, 
but never entirely losing sight of it. And wrapped up in this general plan will be several more 
detailed ones, the general scheme pointing out what must be done and when, and the detailed plans 
arranging just how the work shall be carried out. Of the latter, those which deal with the three 
meals a day are the most important—but more about planning later. 

Another way to put pleasure into summer housekeeping is to know and make use of the methods 
and devices that reduce the time and effort necessary for everyday tasks. Why cling to an old 
time-worn method of doing something, when a glance shows that your neighbor is getting as good 
results in one-third of the time? And why not use the equipment on hand for all it’s worth? So 
often, we assign one particular job to a piece of equipment which is {Continued on page 56} 









Ready-to-serve foods in jars, 

cans, packages, are ideal for 

grouping with the summer fruits 

and vegetables, as they appear 
in garden or market. 
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Win a Prize 
this Month 
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Can you name 


Mrs. Clarry Hunt’s 


Macic We 


MYSTERY CAKE? 


Magic Mystery Cakes are the 
talk of the Dominion. Be sure to take part 
in these exciting contests 


OULDN’T you like to find a cheque for $250 
in your mail box? Then name this Magic 
Mystery Cake. The name you suggest has just 


First Prize $250, Second Prize $100, Third Prize $50, 60 Prizes of $10 each . . 
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Measure 3 cups sifted pastry flour (or 
21% cups bread flour), add 3 teaspoons 
Magic Baking Powder and 14 teaspoon 
salt and sift together 3 times. Cream 34 
cup butter; gradually add 114 cups fine 
sugar, beat until light; add 2 egg yolks 
one at a time and beat; then add sifted 
dry ingredients alternately with 1 cup 
milk. Add 1 teaspoon vanilla and 1 
teaspoon almond extract. Mix well. 
Fold in stiffly beaten whites of 4 eggs. 
Bake in well-greased 9” layer-cake pans 
in moderate oven (350° F.) 20-25 min. 


FILLING AND ICING 


Cream well 4 tablespoons butter. Grad- 
ually add 2 cups sifted confectioners’ 
sugar. When smooth, put 4 table- 
spoons of mixture in another bowl 
and to it add 2 egg yolks slightly 
beaten and 1 tablespoon cream 


purposes,’’ 


CONTEST RULES 
Read Carefully 


1 Contest is for residents of Canada and 
Newfoundland only. 


2 All you do is name the mystery cake. Only 


Here’s Mrs. Hunt’s Recipe... 
Can You Name It? 












alternately with 114 cups confection- 
ers’ sugar and 1 teaspoon vanilla. 
Beat until light and smooth. 

To the Ist mixture add 134 cups con- 
fectioners’ sugar with 3 tablespoons 
cream. Beat until light and smooth. 
Add % teaspoon vanilla and 1 tea- 
spoon almond extract. To 4 of this 
mixture add a drop or two of pink fruit 
coloring or cochineal. 

e ” a 

This gives a white, pink and pale yellow 
which make this delicious cake very 
attractive. Put some of the yellow 
mixture between the layers. Cover 
sides with yellow mixture, putting 
a coating of shredded cocoanut over 
this. Cover top of cake with thick dabs 
of the 3 colors, and run a four-pronged 
fork through in circles so that the colors 
are prettily mixed. 


MRS. CLARRY HUNT, chief dietitian for Gillett Products, 
Toronto, is one of Canada’s best known Cookery Authorities. 
Her recipes in the Magic Cook Book are in daily use in 
hundreds of thousands of Canadian homes. Mrs. Hunt says: 
**Many years of daily testing of the product has convinced me 
that Magic is the best baking powder for all home-baking 






Made in Canada 


one name from each person. 


3PRINT az the top of your fener in ink (or 


typewrite) “Mrs. Hunt’s Mystery Cake.” 


Under this, print your suggestion for a name. 





CONTAINS NO 
ALUM. This state- 
ment on every tin 
is your guarantee 









as good a chance to win first prize+as any other. Then, in the lenet tighthand corner, pias ing Powder is free 
Mrs. Clarry Hunt created this Mystery Cake your own name and address, clearly and harmful ingredi- 
: neatly. Do not use pencil. ent. 


especially for Magic’s great contest. It’s unusual, 
attractive and practical ...a cake that will sug- 
gest dozens of suitable names to you. 

Read the recipe through, select your names, 
then call the family together to choose the one 
name to send in as your entry in the big prize con- 
test. It costs nothing to enter and every one of 
the 63 cash prizes is well worth winning. 

If you bake at home, follow Mrs. Hunt’s advice 
...use Magic Baking Powder. Magic gives de- 
pendably good results every time. That’s why the 
majority of cookery experts and dietitians through- 
out the Dominion use and recommend it exclu- 
sively. Canadian housewives, too, prefer Magic. 
In fact, it outsells all other baking powders com- 


4 Do not send the cake itself—just the name 


and your own name and address. It is not 
essential to bake the cake to enter the contest. 


5 Members of our own organization or their 


relatives are not eligible to take part. 


6 Contest closes JUNE 30, 1933. No entries 


considered if postmarked later than June 30 
midnight. No entries considered if forwarded 
with insufficient postage. 


7 Judges: Winning names will be selected by a 


committee of three impartial judges. The de- 
cision of these judges will be final. 


8 Prize winners will be announced to all en- 


trants within one month after contest closes. 


9 In case of a tie, the full amount of the prize 


money will be paid to each tying contestant. 


10 Where to send entries: Address your entries to 












FREE —THE MAGIC COOK BOOK, to use when 
you bake at home. Gives tested recipes for dozens of 
tempting dishes. Mail the coupon today. 











GILLETT PRODUCTS C-6 
Fraser Ave., Toronto 2 


Please send me free copy of the Magic Cook Book. 








bined. Contest Editor, Gillett Products, Fraser Ave., Name—_———__— . —— 
e e e ‘Toronto 2. 
. . NOTE: Other Magic Mystery Cakes com- AGR0 Bn 
REMEMBER—63 cash prizes are offered for naming ing! Watch for the next contest announce- 
ment in the September issue of this magazine. City _ eee NM eG oe ea 


Mrs. Hunt’s Mystery Cake. Make one of them 
yours. Decide now to take part in this contest. 
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BREAKFAST LUNCHEON or SUPPER DINNER 
Sliced Corn Beef 
Stewed Rhubarb Cabbage, Radish and Clear Soup 
Cereal Green Onion Salad Ham Slice Baked. in Milk 
Toast Jam Brown Rolls Parsley Potatoes Spinach 
Coffee Cocoa Canned Peaches Pineapple Blanc Mange 
Tea Chocolate Wafers Cocoa Coffee Tea 
2 Orange Juice —— Broiled Halibut Steaks 
Scrambled Eggs Broiled Tomato Slices Creamed Potatoes Peas 
Toast Hot Biscuits Honey Chilled Lemon Foam 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 


Cream of Potato Soup 


3 Sliced Bananas with Grated Cheese Buttered Asparagus 
on Cereal 




















Beef Fricassee with Vegetable 


Meals. of the Month 


Thirty Menus for June 
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BREAKFAST LUNCHEON or SUPPER DINNER 
16 Noodle Ring with 
Sliced Bananas Creamed Mushrooms Baked Trout 
Cercal Fruit Jelly (use pear juice Mashed Potatoes 
Soft-cooked Eggs as part of liquid) Dandelion Greens 
Toast Nut Bread Pineapple Trifle 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 


17 Tomato 


Milk Toast 


Raisin Muffins 
Coffee 


(Sunday) 
18 Unhulled Str: 





Pea Soup 
Baked Pork Chops 
Potato Cakes 


, Fish and Rice Croquettes 
Juice Celery Sauce 


Salad of Spri fegetables 
Jelly . 3 Cat Calne ables Buttered Beets 
Cocoa Tea Cocoa Rhubarb Crisp _ 


Coffee Tea 


~ Jellied Consommé 
Corn and Chicken (Canned) Pie 
Mold Spinach with Egg 


Sliced Tongue 


awberries Stuffed Tomato Salad 



























































Mixed Fruit Salad Steamed Rice with _ Cereal Finger Roils Fruit Cup with Cut 
Toast Currant Buns Shaved Maple Sugar -—— ¢ hocolate ee aereheniows 
Coff Cocoa Tea Cocoa ffee ea Coffee —— _ ea ‘oa oan r Cake Te. 
Roast of Veal ae ee ay . 
4 (Sunday) : Assorted Sandwiches Franconia Potatoes Carrots | 49 . ' . cot Soe Pickle Breaded Veal Cutlet 
Chilled Grapefruit Radishes Celery Watercress with French Grapefruit , Sandwiches Riced Potatoes 
Cereal. Angel Cake Dressing Bacon Stuffed Celery Hearts Creamed Carrots 
Fried Brook Trout Chocolate Sauce Fresh Straw carey Mousse Toast Marmalade Fresh Johnny Cake Fruit Roly-Poly 
Toast Jam Tea Cocoa Fancy Cakes Coffee Cocoa Tes Maple ae Coffee Tea 
Coffee Cocoa Coffee Tea , 
Cold Sliced Veal Small Sausages Cheese Souffié Baked Virginia Ham 
5 Tomato Juice Lyonnaise Potatoes Corn Fritters 20 Fresh Rhubarb Brown Bread Parsley Potatoes 
ereal Sliced Tomato and Lettuce Shredded Cabbage Cereal Iced Watermelon ie memes Celery — 
Bran Muffins Jelly Salad - See beg ss a Cake ju” Cookies Rice } Siecsaets Fresh 
Coffee Cocoa Filled Cookies ee Sane offee oa Tea Cocoa ‘ cape 
Hot or Iced Chocolate Coffee Tea __Coffee Tea 
Chicken Soup with Rice 91 ¢ ith Fres! Creamed Sal Vegetable Soup 
6 Fresh Pineapple Spaghetti and Tomatoes | | Spinach and Poached Eggs Ee Split Hot Biscuits Gold Sliced Ham 
French Toast Gingerbread Custard* Potato au Gratin Scrambled Eggs Cucumber Salad Conaqes Ftatons S-eemGower 
Bacon Maple Syrup with Meringue eee oe Toast Sliced Bananas with Cream Bi 2 hy 
ee Tea . : Coffee Cocoa fea Cocoa Seay ate See 
Coffee Tea Coffee Tea 
ixed Rolled Stuffed Flank Steak Jellied Ham* 
7 Reowed a ” aan gga Mashed Potatoes String Beans 99 Tomato Juice on Lettuce with Mayonnaise | Broiled Steak 
Secon doer: Brown Bread and Butter Lemon Jelly with Cereal Potato Salad Scalloped Potatoes Peas 
y ) Butterscotch Tart Sliced Bananas Toast Black Currant Jam Strawberries Baked Caramel Custard 
—. ——— Tea - = Frosted Layer Cake Coffee Cocoa n Wafers Coffee Tea 
Coffee Tea ea Cocoa 
‘ Corn Chowder | Beef and Liver Balls Cream of As s 
¥ aoa “Fehubarb Dill Zoo Riced Potters , | 23 Gone ~~ ee Cabbage ‘oud Piassggle” ' Sega onan 
ju cook _ Creamed Onions read and Mil Salad *otato au Gratin pinach 
re Layer rae over) Baked Prune Souftlé Rage Muting ener Nut Bread Jam c - ep Rhubarb : E 
Coffee Cocoa Cake c Coffee Tea ee ‘ocoa Tea Cocoa office ca 
: a a sees ise - 
egetable Sou: Boiled Fresh Salmon p . Toasted Tomato and Barley Broth 
9 Stewed Rhubarb Devilicd coe Salad Egg Sauce 24 Stewed Apricots Cheese Sandwiches a Loaf 
Cereal Warmed Bran Muffins Parsley Potatoes a - Cereal : Dill Pickles Olives Boiled Potatoes Beans 
Bran Muffins Honey r Canned Plums eediees Geetaees = oben - Toast . Fresh Berries Walnut Bread Pudding 
Coffee Cocoa ca 5 s offee ocoa ea Cocoa Coffee Tea 
Coffee Tea 
Chilled Salmon (left over) (Sunday) Shrimp and Cucumbe Roast of Lamb 
10 Sliced Cucumber Dressing* hase Soom 25 Cantaloupe oe a. ~ Browned Potatoes 
Bread and ee ne Mashed Potatoes Peas Cereal Bread and Butter Sandwiches But tered C arrots 
Scones Jam Cc tee Jell vy Bd Caramel Pudding lies Bacon Oxgeiet ce eo Layer Cake os Lettuc . Seled 
Coffee E 7 22 oas armalade Cc ineapple ice Cream 
Tea” Cocoa Cofiee ‘Tea Coffee Cocoa — Coffee Tea 
1 Tomato Jelly Salad with Tomato Cocktail O° Vegetable Ct le Tomato Bouillon 
1 rad sid Banana Cu Aspar: aos Cheese Balls Roast of Beef 26 malt Grapefruit vot Rolls ror Cold Roast Lamb 
P “Fiot Biscuits Browned Potatoes and Cercal Fresh Gingerbrez Mashed Potatoes 
m and Eggs . : . g ad 
Toast Marmalade eee and Cream Gi eee zaaet oly Cream Cheese AS me 7. Cc . a 
Coffee Cocoa ea Cocoa 1 KNOL otfec ocoa Tea Cocoa wricot Laploc 
Coffee Tea Cotfee Tea 
e er et oe Vegetable Plate) 
Ciseal Frankfurters Bean Soup Baked Stuffed Peppers Pota Paral te 
Li _e Sauer Kraut Cold Roast Beef 27 Pineapple (use left-over lamb and rice) | ject Greens. Baked Tomatoes 
Griddle Cakes —— ——. cemeeeed States French Toast Asparsaes ond Pimento Wax Beans 
otew ricots et Greens Aaple Syrup Sala - . 
ee ep (Cook enough for Tuesday) Black Currant Cup Cakes Cofee Cocoa Junket with Fresh Fruit meet oor ie Fudding 
Tea Cocca Cotfee Tea Cocoa _ Coffee Tea 
Casserole of Cabbage es ene peers 
13 " Browned Hash with Cheese = 98 : Scrambled Eggs with Calves’ Liver 
on mere ae een aes Mashed Potatoes Harvard Beets Vane guice B T ao . Creamed Potatoes 
y Ome! wi “ttuce Salz erea rown Toast. Shredded Cabbage 
Toast Fruit Sauce ries ‘Muffins Crisp Bacon Toast Individual Fruit w Fruit Jelly - 
- Cocoa Tea s — Date and Nut Torte* Coffee Cocoa oe SuerteeneY Custard Sauce iu 
Coffee Tea ee ocoa Coffee ea 
bs Tuna Fish and Celery Salad ! slad of Soring on — 
14 Grapefruit Green Onions Grilled Kidneys and Bacon 29 Strawberries ee Ses | Baked 1 om ee 
real Toasted Rolls Potato Puff Green Beans ‘ Cereal — Cheese Dressing* Dandelion Grecns 
Hot Roils Jelly Snow Pudding Rhubarb Tart Bran Muffins Conserve Warmnd Stutins J: iihiests Bett 
Coffee Cocoa Custard Sauce ffee Tea Coffee Cocoa Tez OI ay ree oon. 
Tea Thee Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 
Asparagus on Toast Fried Perch 
15 Orange Juice with Cheese Sauce Spanish Steak 30 Tomato Juice an pg Aa Mashed Potatoes 
Cereal Radishes Green Onions Boiled Potatoes Cole Slaw Cereal Half Grapefruit Diced Beets 
Toast Jam Canned Pears Butterscotch Tapioca Toast Jam Cookies Sliced Cucumbers 
Coffee Cocoa Plain Cake _ Coffee Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa Creamy Rice with Fruit 





Tea 


Coffee Tea 
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Recipes for dishes marked * may be found under the heading "Special Recipes” in another part of this issue. 
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Whe’s Who in Tig Issue 


aes Phas 
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AST and west bring 
F contributors to this 

June issue, in fic- 

tion, articles, and 
illustration. 

The author of our new 
four-part serial, ‘A Lady 
of Title,” is, as you will 
soon surmise, an English- 
man, Captain A. R. 
Beverley-Giddings. It was 
difficult to get details from 
this writer, as is so often 
the case, for as he firmly 
explained, he felt the only 
people who should learn 
anything about him, were 
those who wanted to know 
enough to ask questions. 
He is the son of an English 
father and a Highland 
Scottish mother—one of 
the far-flung clan Mac- 
Lean. ‘After being ‘de- 
mobbed’,”’ he says, “I had 
the choice of becoming a 
regular army officer, or a 
barrister. Neither ap- 
pealed to me. I wanted to 
travel and I wanted to 
write. I was very young 
and very restless. Natur- 
ally, the idea did not 
appeal to the family.” 
However, Capt. Beverley- 
Giddings finally went to 
New Orleans and has been 
writing since then for the 
leading magazines on both 
sides of the water. 


“Earth-bound Woman,” 
the story of the Paris 
studios, is by Dr. Benge 
Atlee, who in addition to 
being a well-known and 
popular Canadian writer, 
is a successful Halifax 
surgeon. In his “spare 
time” Dr. Atlee writes 
articles of national inter- 
est, and a great deal of 
fiction. His particular 
love is the detective and 
mystery story, and his 
contribution to this issue 
is decidedly out of his 


A. R. Beverley-Giddings 


Mary Lowrey Ross 
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usual line. Many readers 
will remember his glamor- 
ous Port Royal stories as | 
well as his mystery stories 
which appear regularly in 
leading magazines in| 
Canada. 


The debate on the Brit- 
ish movies is very timely, 
as English pictures are | 
being discussed more than 
ever before in the public 
press and wherever two or | 
three fans foregather. Two 
writers who have made a | 
special study of the sub- | 
ject take up arms in this 
issue. Mary Lowrey Ross, | 
who présents reasons for | 
her personal dislike, is one 
of the most brilliant of the 
younger Canadian writers 
in both fiction and articles 
and for some years has 
been writing movie re- 
views for a national publi- 
cation. Mrs. Ross for some 
years waS a newspaper 
woman on a leading Can- 
adian daily, and since her 
marriage has been writing 
distinctive fiction which | 
has appeared in the best 
known magazines on the 
continent. She lives in 
Toronto. 


The other side of the| 
argument is taken up by 
Raymond Mullens, who is 
well known for his musical 
and dramatic criticisms. 
Mr. Mullens is an English- 
man who has lived in 
Canada for many years. 
He is a Cambridge gradu- | 
ate, and won a scholarship | 
at the Royal Academy of | 
Music, later studying in 
Italy and Germany. Of) 
recent years he has been | 





"9 dopond on BENSON'S’ 


HAT would I do without Benson’s 

Prepared Corn? Many times a day it 

comes to my aid in preparing custards, 
sauces, gravies, and those delicious desserts that are 
so wholesome and nourishing. 


“Of course you might say that I was brought up 
with Benson’s Prepared Corn. My granny 
and my mother wouldn’t use any other Corn Starch. 
They considered it by far the best and easiest to use. 
I do, too. To me the familiar, yellow package... 
known for over 70 years... is afriend I can trust.” 


“So there it stands on the shelf always ready to 
suggest some easy way to add a deft, delicious touch 
to meals... desserts that everyone enjoys. I can 
assure you that you will find it an invaluable 
kitchen aid.” 
Manufactured by 
The CANADA STARCH CO., Limited 


paying particular atten- Pe 
tion to movies and is an | | 
unusually competent | 

writer on the subject. 


Raymond Mullens The CANADA STARCH CO., Limited, Montreal 


Please send me your Recipe Book. 
Enclose 10c. to-cover mailing cost. book 


This Prize-winning 
containing 
economical recipes 
Name—__ will be sent on re-G 


In the series of articles on the “Fallacy of Cheap Merchandise Address by ¥ ceipt of 10 cents. 
Fillout the coupon 
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next month Chatelaine will discuss Soaps and Cleansers 
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| The Domestic Workshop 


' 
HELEN G. CAMPBELL 
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Jar Rin Ss N HER ARTICLE on page 50, Miss CANAPAR IS A vegetable cookery parch- 
Hucks talks about housekeeping and ment manufactured by Appleford, and 
Each Season gives a good many hints on making it as everyone interested in saving time and 

a effortless as possible. She doesn’t for one energy should try this product. It certainly 

All authorities agree that one of the most | minute suggest that we neglect our duties, saves fuel and dish-washing, for you can 
important rules to observe in canning fruit | hut she does say that we should go about wrap and tie two or three kinds of food 
and vegetables is to use mew jar rings each | oyr work in a sensible sort of way and make separately and cook them all in the same 


season. New, ae ce are needed | the fullest use of time and labor-savers. dish. In the Institute we prepared fish, | 
to ae cae Ms etl ect seal—and good jar Why shouldn’t we? Surely there is no onions and applesauce this way, and each | 
rings Cost so little. particular virtue in washing huge stacks of came out with its own good flavor and with 








plates as colorful and decorative as your 


EE best china. Set your table with a smart 

F R U iT J A R RIN G S | oilcloth cover, paper serviettes in one of the 

| delicate pastel shades and the new Ambas- 

To be sure of getting dependable jar rings sador Reception Plates, which are quite the 
—ask for VICEROY jar rings. VICEROY | atest thing in their line. 

Fruit Jar Rings are scientifically made, Appleford Paper Products manufacture 

from fresh rubber stock. They cost no | these in the designs illustrated—one with a 

more. They are packed in sanitary card- | deep band of clear yellow and a pink rose in 

board boxes, and are easily identified. - centre, ce gag ae tropic birds in gay 

plumage and a dignified one in cameo 

Geanpangiate odes eee co LIMITED pattern on a soft green border. Smart, 

indeed! So attractive, in fact, that I see you 

using them for all sorts of little functions Ready for the picnic basket — paper 

this summer. They are fine for tea on a wide cups and cartons, doilies and wax paper. 


| verandah or in the garden, for the late { OoXS 


supper party and for any informal meal. Instant Powdered 


You can buy them in two sizes, small ones in the food, you see, and the odors out of GEL ATINE 


To use this parchment, first dip it in cold Made in Scotiend 
water to moisten thoroughly, then after the; == SS e 
food is cooked, rinse the Canapar and hang it 
to dry. When thoroughly dry, fold it and 
tuck it away in the package ready for duty 
again and again. It will be as soft as silk 
when you wet it the next time. More sug- 
gestions for its use are given on the package 
and you will want to try them all. 


YY dishes in a hot kitchen when the family ll its food value. Canapar keeps the flavor 


Vi C cE [e O would enjoy a porch meal served on paper 


| DURO METALWARES LIMITED - HAMILTON. CANADA 







Tasty 
“Left-Overs”. . 


Make tempting “leftover” 
dishes with Genta Pure, whole- 
some, inexpensive, it helps you 
cut food costs. For Free ties 

write Box 73, Montreal. 












LOOK AT THE FOOT=— 
PRINTS ON MY NICE 
CLEAN FLOOR —AND 

« ‘EE 


HOW MANY times a day do you reach for a 
paper towel? A dozen or so very likely, if 
you have a package in a neat metal cabinet 
near the sink. There is always a fresh one 
ready when you want to dry your hands, to 
wipe up spills, to lift hot pans or clean 





Gaily patterned paper plates for in- 


formal summertime meals. greasy utensils. And these are only a few of 
the many uses; nothing will polish your 
windows or glass more efficiently than a soft 
absorbent towel and nothing is better for 
putting a shine on stoves, sinks and nickel : 7 
course dishes. And the table will be quite fittings. Crumple a towel in a shallow pan Your Sewing Machine 


for bread and butter or dessert service, 
larger ones for salads, cold cuts or other main 


and let it absorb the grease from doughnuts, 


handsome, crisp, cool, gay, in keeping with Is it newly oiled and ready to dig into that 


; the occasion. croquettes and ‘“‘French frieds” the next 4 — . on 7 
NO MORE SCRUBBING # a time you make them. You will think of | Coty svertaniad, ao you do your ear. 
FINGERS TO THE DB. . many other ways to get good service from | Cepeenine Saaserh Herren op © epesiany 
BONE FOR ME =~ eet ae nee eter ele either of the two products illustrated—one | an ae ee Se ey 
e A ff m | Produ paps. yone who pre- manufactured by the Wypit Company and | Pages 70, 71, 72 and 73 
THIS GILLETT’S im | pares box lunches for school children or th. other by the E. B. Eddy Company. | 
IME -s0LUTION picnics, knows how useful it isfor keeping 4 <i respecting iiechen theen days hardly <f Die fee, (Thane ove peiieene oe vous 
. o48 . ts children anc or yourself, e e 6 
the food in good condition. It binds sand- considers itself well equipped without a | machine into working order, - 


ee ee ee phn towel cabinet in some convenient place, and 
individual cup cakes and soon. With it you resin > so little that anyone can afford 
can keep the different things separate and : 
when serving time comes, the lunch presents 
, that attractive appearance which is so 
5!" Wy i appetizing. 
J a The modern housekeeper puts waxed 
paper to innumerable other uses in the daily 
E kitchen routine. She calls it into service for 


Pi _S —I 4 
GILLETT’S LY 
protecting foods to be stored in cupboards 
s 7 or refrigerator—covers a cut melon, orange 
a s q r a or grapefruit, lays a piece over an uncovered 


bowl, wraps pastry or ice-box cookie dough 
é and all sorts of perishable foods. For many 
ILLETT’S Lye washes off dirt and | such purposes the lighter weight is satisfac- 
-A stubborn stains without hard rub- | tory, but for meats, certain vegetables and 
bing and scrubbing. Keep a solution | fich she chooses the heavier variety, to keep 
handy. Use it for all heavy cleaning. | the food moist and fresh. 
@ Never dissolve lye in hot water. The Waxed paper is available almost anywhere 
action of the lye itself heats the water. in sheets or rolls. One particularly conveni- 
: ee i blong box, the lid of 
FREE BOOKLET: The Gillett’s Lye | €nt package is an oblong box, 
Booklet tells how to use Gillett’s Pure Flake Lye | which makes a good cutting edge. You 
to clear sink drains, clean toilet bowls,and many | simply pull out as much paper as you need 
other household tasks. WritetoStandardBrands | and with a quick sharp motion tear it off kitchen. Cookery Parchment overcomes 


i er A i ’ s i i 
on nae beg Avenue & Liberty Street neatly against the edge of the lid. many cooking problems, 





WASHES 
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**Rain or Sun— 
it will always run!” 





Table Salt 


Never clogs the shaker or 
cakes in the salt cellar. 


PLAIN OR 
1ODIZED 


There's a place for paper towels in every ’ Made in Canada 
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being perfectly fresh but delivered in ample 
time to allow for preparation. Select simple, 
seasonable foods; prepare them simply and 
serve them crisply cool or appetizingly hot. 
Ready-to-serve foods in jars, cans, pack- 
ages, are ideal for grouping with the summer 
fruits and vegetables as they appear in 
garden or market. They can be bought in 
advance and offer almost endless variety. 

If the oven is to be used for one dish, plan 
to bake or cook something for the next meal 
at the same time. Careful planning in this 
respect keeps the kitchen cool and saves 
fuel. For instance, reduce dish-washing by 
simple service-plate dinners, which, either 
hot or cold, can be made most attractive and 
do away altogether with the necessity for 
serving dishes. 

If there are to be only two or three for 
lunch, make extra coffee at breakfast and 
put it in the refrigerator to chill for iced 


coffee at noon. Cereal for small children cz an | 


be cooked in a wide-mouthed vacuum jar. 
Simply add the cereal to the boiling water, 
stir until smooth and pour into the jar. 


Cork tightly and leave till morning ahi it 


will be thoroughly cooked and still hot. 


It is just such little things as these that | 
planning rather an| 
inte resting adventure and spur us on to plan | 


make summer meal 
more imaginative meals. 
So we suggest, 
really hot 
us it will 
summer housekeeping problems. 
some sort of system if you have none now, 


or try to improve the one you have. Talk | 
it over with your neighbors and you'll all get | 
new ideas, then you will have company in| 
the hours of leisure that you gain from fore- | 


thought, system and the right attitude to | 


this question of warm weather management. | 


a 


S ecial Dishes *\forped’ 
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Gingerbread Custard 


2 Eggs 
14 Cupful of sugar 

2 Cupfuls of milk 

1 Cupful of gingerbread crumbs 


Separate the egg yolks and whites and 
beat the yolks. Add the sugar and the milk 
which has been scalded. Spread the stale 
gingerbread crumbs in the bottom of a 
buttered baking dish and pour the first 
mixture over them. Set the baking dish in a 
pan of hot water and bake in a moderate 
oven—350 degrees Fahr.—for one hour. 
Beat the whites of the eggs until stiff, add 
four tablespoonfuls of white sugar, a pinch 
of salt and flavoring and spread on the 
custard fifteen minutes before removing 
from the oven. Four to five servings. 


Cucumber Sauce 
14 Cupful of whipping cream 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 
Pepper 
Dash of cayenne 
2 Tablespoonfuls of vinegar 
1 Large cucumber 


Whip the cream until stiff, add the salt, 
pepper and cayenne and gradually add the 
vinegar. Peel the cucumber, chop very fine 
and drain. Add to the seasoned cream 
mixture and serve with chilled salmon. 


Date and Nut Torte 

2 Eggs 

1, Cupful of brown sugar 

2 Tablespoonfuls of flour 

1 Teaspoonful of baking powder 
1¢ Teaspoonful of salt 
1s 9 5 Cupful of broken walnut meats 
li 4 ee of stoned chopped dates 

4 Teaspoonful of vanilla 


Beat the eggs until very light and add the 
brown sugar. Continue beating until thor- 
oughly mixed and then add the flour, mixed 
and sifted with the baking powder and salt. 
Lastly add the nuts and dates and the 
vanilla. Turn into a greased baking pan 
and bake in a fairly slow oven—325 degrees 
Fahr.—for forty to fifty minutes. Cut in 
squares and serve with sweetened whipped 
cream. Four or five servings. 


Corn and Chicken Pie 
1 Cupful of drained canned corn 
1 Cupful of diced canned 
chicken 
14 Cupful of mushrooms 
14 Small onion, chopped 
2 Teaspoonfuls of finely chopped 
celery 
2 Teaspoonfuls of finely chopped 
pimento 
1 Tablespoonful of butter 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 
Pepper and paprika 
34 Cupful of medium white sauce 
Biscuit crust 


in Meals of the Month 


Combine the corn and the chicken. Add 
the mushrooms, chopped onion, celery and 
pimento to the butter and cook until 
browned. Add the corn and chicken mixture, 
the browned vegetables and the seasonings 
to the white sauce and turn into a deep 
baking dish. Make the biscuit crust as 
follows: 


1 Cupful of flour 
2 Teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 
2 Tablespoonfuls of shortening 
About three-eighths cupful of 
milk or water 


Sift together the flour, baking powder and 
salt and cut in the shortening. Add the 
liquid gradually to form a soft dough. 
When mixed, drop by tablespoonfuls on to 
the mixture in the baking dish and bake 
for thirty minutes in a moderate oven— 
350 degrees Fahr. 
servings. 

Jellied Ham 
2 Cupfuls of well-seasoned stock 
(Canned bouillon, comsommé, 
strained chicken broth or 
bouillon cubes may be used. ) 
1 Tablespoonful of gelatine 
2 Tablespoonfuls of cold water 
2 Cupfuls of cooked ground ham 
14 Cupful of mayonnaise 
1 Tablespoonful of finely chopped 
pickle 
Stuffed olives 
Lettuce 

Heat the stock to boiling. Soak the 
gelatine in the cold water and dissolve it in 
the heated stock. Put the cooked ham 
through the meat grinder several times until 


This makes four to five | 


| 
| 


before the weather gets | 

as the weather prophets assure 
that you sit down and study your 
Arrange | 


| 








it is very finely ground, add the mayonnaise 
and the chopped pickle. When the stock is | 
beginning to set, add the ham mixture. | 
Arrange slices of stuffed olives on the} 
bottom and sides of cold, individual molds, | 
holding them in place with a little of the| 
gelatine liquid. When set, pour in the jelly | 
mixture and chill until set. Serve unmolded 
on a bed of lettuce, garnished with mayon- 
naise and additional slices of stuffed olives. 
Six servings. 
Cheese Dressing 
34 Teaspoonful of salt 
14 Teaspoonful of mustard 
Dash of cayenne 

14 Teaspoonful of paprika 

2 Tablespoonfuls of vinegar 

2 Tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 

14 Cupful of salad oil 

2 Tablespoonfuls of grated hard 

cheese 


Combine the salt, mustard, cayenne and 
paprika, add the vinegar and lemon juice 
and combine thoroughly. Add the salad oil 
and beat vigorously until the mixture is 
thick and creamy. Add to this the grated 
cheese and serve immediately. The dressing 
may be kept in a covered jar in the refrig- 
erator and shaken vigorously before using, 
adding the grated cheese just before serving. 
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“After 34 days’ wear these 


stockings are still like new,”’ 
says Madeleine Ingalls. 
“This is how I learned 
the secret of cutting 
down runs...”’ 


“Tom terribly hard on stockings... I used to 
get runsall the time. Just when I wanted to 
look especially nice, a thread would pop and 
there was an embarrassing ladder right down 
my leg! My stocking bills were ruinous. Yet 

I thought I took good care of hosiery —I 
washed them after each wearing. But... 


“One day a friend who was 
visiting me said :‘Madeleine, 
most of those runs are 
your own fault! I’ve 
noticed you rub your 
stockings with cake 

soap when you wash 
them. That’s why they 
wearoutsoquickly! You 
destroy the elasticity of 
the silk, so, of course, the 
threads break at the least 
strain. Why don’t you try 
the Lux way of washing?... 


‘Tux preserves that elastic quality of silk 
so the threads give instead of breaking into 
runs.’ I took her advice— wonderful re- 
sults! T nist y-Goue days for this first Lux- 
washed pair! I'll never wash stockings any 
other way!”’ 





IT TAKES ONLY 2 MINUTES to Lux 
your stockings each night . . . especially 
with the new tiny flakes which dissolve 
instantly in lukewarm water. Just squeeze 
the generous suds gently through stockings, 
rinse in cool water. You'll find it more than 
doubles their wear. 


YOU NEEDN’T STINT YOURSELF... 

With the new big Lux package it’s thrifty to use 
all you need to make gorgeous rich suds that 
save stockings, woollens, all nice things. Avoid 
cake-soap rubbing and ordinary soaps contain- 
ing harmful alkali. Safe in water—Safe in Lux! 


stocking Elaslicily 
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NOW ITS EASIER 
THAN EVER TO 
CUT DOWN 
STOCKING RUNS 
WITH 








LA Housekeeping 
| Story 


(Continued from page 50) 





capable of much more than it is called upon 
to do. And last but not least, make a study 
of the budget and see if other labor savers 
cannot be added to the supply. Little things 
or big—all have their places, and the fifteen 
cent ones should be chosen with as much 
care as is given to the purchase of a major 


| piece of equipment. 


To go back, then, to the first suggestion— 


| the making of a plan. 


There are certain things which must be 


| done daily, certain weekly tasks and others 


which are done only once or twice a month. 
If these tasks are given a definite place, 
each one considered in relation to the others 
and none neglected, we have a plan. Simple, 
isn’t it? And as a result of the careful 
execution of such a plan, we have a calm, 
orderly household, clean, fresh and cool, the 
ideal background for real enjoyment of 
warm summer days. 

Of course, no one can make a workable 


| plan for your housekeeping but you, your- 


self. Your household is just a little different 


| from any other, so naturally your plan will 


7 | 
these tiny new diamonds 
work twice as fast | 





Tn the new big package 
the flakes are 8 times finer—and 
you get 20% more LUX at no extra cost! 


ERE’S NEWS! A wonderful 
extra value that will help every 
woman to save! 

You've always trusted Lux to save 
all your fine things . . . keep them 
utterly new-looking longer. Here’s 
extra economy . . . new big Lux pack- 
age containing 20% more Lux... at 
NO EXTRA COST. 

And —still more good news! Open 
your big package and look at the Lux 
diamonds themselves. The same pure 
Lux . . . but tiny flakes 8 times finer! 
So sheer you can actually read through 
them. Dissolving like magic . . . at the 
touch of lukewarm water... TWICE 
as fast as ordinary flakes. Giving you 
rich, lasting, small-bubble suds . . . that 
work twice as speedily, so much more 
gently, than ordinary coarse flakes. 


The same safe wonderful LUX 
..but more economical than ever 


Now it’s thriftier than ever to use 
nothing but Luz for your stockings, 
your underthings, your silks and 
woollens. Use enough Lux to make the 
abundant suds you want —there’s no 
need to stint yourself now. Watch the 
silken suds pile up! Whisk dainty 
things through the foamy bubbles... 
see them come out through scores of 
washings looking smartly new! 


Save money on stockings: 


Avoid rubbing, and soaps that must be 
dissolved in hot water. Simply Luz stock- 
ings every night, lo save their elasticity, 
keep them smart looking. Read “34 days 
without a run,” on the opposite page. 





have an individuality of its own. The only 
thing the Institute can do to help you is to 
outline a very géneral scheme of work and 
make some suggestions for doing things in a 
simple way. 

Although there are households where the 
daily work begins some time before the first 
meal of the day, I think we are safe in stating 
that in the average household the daily 
routine begins with the preparation and 
serving of breakfast. After that, what? 
The breakfast dishes, someone says. Yes, if 
you consider that in your plan of work, this 
is the best time to do them. But it is really 
no reflection on housekeeping methods if 
they are fitted into the plan more effectively, 
later on. One housekeeper, who has achieved 
many leisure hours and an enviable reputa- 
tion as a manager by systematizing her work 
leaves her breakfast dishes until well into 
the morning. Here is her general plan of 
work. She puts the beds to air before break- 
fast or immediately after. Then she clears 
away the breakfast, storing the food, and 
rinsing and piling the dishes, thus leaving 
the dining room ready for its daily ‘‘once- 
over.” 

While breakfast is in progress, this 
methodical lady has water heating. She has 
found that the slight expense of heating 
water either by a mechanical heater or in a 
kettle on the stove is negligible compared to 
the ease and efficiency with which the regular 
tasks are done when a supply of hot water is 
ready. 

Then with duster, sweeper and mop, she 
starts her morning rounds. The living room 


| is tidied; papers, books and magazines are 


set in their proper places, fresh water put 
in the flower vases, furniture straightened, 
ash trays emptied and left in the kitchen to 
be washed. Then each piece of furniture is 
dusted, the floor wiped with the dust mop 
and the sweeper run over the rug. The same 
procedure is followed in each of the down- 


| Stairs rooms and the hall. Next, with a pan 





of warm soapy water and a soft cloth she 
goes around wiping off dusty window sills, 
which simply won’t come clean with a dry 
duster, removing fingermarks from doors 
and woodwork and so putting the down- 
stairs rooms in shape for anything. A good 
idea, don’t you think, starting at the point 
which any casual visitor would see first? 

Then upstairs. The beds are well aired by 
now, so they are made and each room tidied 
in the same way as those downstairs. And 
naturally there isn’t much tidying and clean- 
ing to do when this routine takes place 
daily. 

The bathroom takes the longest time, but 
even so the daily cleaning reduces the actual 
labor involved to an amazing extent, and 
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what is more gratifying than a sparkling 
bathroom, with its atmosphere of healthful 
and comfortable cleanliness. Hot soapy 
water, cloths and brushes are all that are 
needed for the daily cleaning as a rule. 
However, a small bottle of kerosene for 
removing stubborn, dark marks from the 
tub, a box of scouring powder, and a special 
cleaner for the regular but less frequent 
cleaning of the toilet bowl should be stored 
conveniently in the bathroom. 

Clean towels, hung neatly on the rack 
complete the picture; but that’s not the 
reason for having clean towels. It’s a health 
measure. Germs love to lodge in a damp 
towel. And it’s economical. Towels wear 
much longer if they can be easily washed and 
not scrubbed to pieces. 

Now the upstairs is finished. The kitchen 
is the next stop. There, our lady takes a look 
at the day’s menu—a planned menu for the 
week is tacked up in a convenient place 
and makes all preliminary preparations for 
lunch or dinner. When these are completed 
she washes all the dishes, the breakfast 
china, the utensils used in the luncheon 
preparations, any empty flower vases and 
the emptied ash trays; washes them in hot 
soapy water, rinses them and puts them 
back in their places. Then when the kitchen 
is tidied, the daily tasks except for the meals 
are done. Of course it depends on the size 
of your house, the size of your family—and 
your own speed—how long this will take you, 
but it is quite possible to be finished by 
10.30. Then there is freedom to sit awhile, 
reading or sewing, or to spend some time 
working in the garden and picking fresh 
bouquets for the house, or to stroll or drive 
down to the market if there are supplies to 
be purchased. 

On certain days there will necessarily be 
additional tasks. Washing—there is so much 
of it in the summer time that you may find 
it much easier and more satisfactory to wash 
two or even three times a week. Ironing—a 
tedious task, but not so bad if you sit on a 
high stool in a cool laundry or kitchen and 
know that the rest of your household is in 
shining order. Cleaning—everyday is clean- 
ing day, but there are a few bits of cleaning 
such as woodwork, walls, windows, lights, 
silver and ornaments, the kitchen floor, the 
refrigerator, which must be done regularly 
but not necessarily daily. If one, or some- 
times two, of these jobs is done each day, 
there need never be one long, tiresome clean- 
ing orgy. 

Methods of reducing the time and effort 
of the daily tasks are many, and one of the 
best is prevention. Prevent large washings 
or tiresome ironing of table linen by using 
a gaily patterned oilcloth covering for the 
table and supplying paper serviettes at the 
more informal meals. Save hand towels 
and cleaning cloths by using paper towels; 
save tea towels and time by not drying the 
dishes. Simply wash them in soapy water, 
place them in a rack, pour boiling water over 
and leave them to dry. The glasses and 
silver are the exception; of course you would 
dry and polish them. 

Save time, energy and temper by having a 
place for everything and everything in its 
place—a shelf by the sink for cleaning 
supplies, a conveniently arranged rack for 
knives and small equipment, hooks for pots 
and pans and racks for lids where they are 
easily accessible. You will find that a shallow 
basket containing soap, cloths, furniture 
polish, scouring powder and other cleaning 
necessities is very easily carried from place 
to place as needed and can be stored intact. 
A small bathroom cupboard for necessary 
cleaning supplies is a stimulus to shine up 
the place as well as a time and step saver. 

Use the vacuum cleaner, the washing 
machine, the refrigerator, the can opener, 
the thermos bottle and such excellent aids 
as the electric mixer, fan and cooker, if you 
possess them, to do your work for you. 
That’s what they are for, and why shouldn’t 
you remain rested and cool? 


TO COMPLETE this summer housekeep- 
ing picture, we must consider the meals. 
Plan them at least a week ahead and order 
the staple supplies. The fresh foods should 
be selected at a time which ensures them 
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Don't think your 
wife 1s 
extravagant | 


coming on the table...desserts, such 
as Strawberry Sponge, that taste so 
good you think they must be expen- 
sive . . . new jellied soups and main 
dishes and “surprise menus” for Sun- 
day night suppers . . . when all this 
begins to happen and you find that 
the family meals are better than they 
have ever been before—don’t think 
your wife is extravagant! 


It will simply mean she has discovered 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine and that 


she’s using it to improve her meals | 


and save your money. Because Knox 
is plain gelatine (not mixed with 
sugar, flavor or coloring) it combines 
perfectly with all foods. Why not ask 
your wife to mail the coupon—and to 
get a package of Knox Gelatine and 
make 





Strawberry Sponge 


(6 Servings) 


1 level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
% cup cold water 2 egg whites 

% cup boiling water \™% teaspoonful salt 
% cup sugar % cup cream, or 

1 cup strawberry juice and pulp 
1 tablespoonful lemon juice whippe 

Crush strawberries, add sugar, and allow to stand 
about half an hour. Soak gelatine in cold water 
about five minutes, and dissolve in boiling water. 
Add strawberry mixture, lemon juice and salt. 
Cool, and when it begins to thicken, fold in whip- 
ped cream or whipped evaporated milk, and the 
stiffly beaten egg whites. Turn into glasses, and 
chill. Serve garnished avith berries. Or serve on 
sponge cake with whole berries and whipped 
cream. For a delicious Strawberry Pie, turn mix- 
ture into previously baked pastry shell. 


KNOX G5 tHe 
veal GELATINE 


Knox advertising is never exagger- 


ated, a enters of Knox does make 


four different desserts or salads of six | 


generous servings each, while ready- | 
flavored brands make but one—and 
we invite comparison in the taste of 
any dish made with Knox Gelatine 
compared to any other made by ready- 
flavored gelatin dessert preparations. 


Mail the coupon for FREE recipe books. 


KNOX GELATINE, Dept. C., 
140 St. Paul Street W., Montreal. 


Send me your two FREE books, 
“Food Economy” and “Dainty Des- 
serts and Salads”. | 





Dinner Party 


If you begin to find dainty new salads | 


-| and place in ice water to spread open. 


esageened milk | baking powder. 


|to the egg and sugar mixture, beating only 


‘cut in pieces to the whipped cream. Fill the 


| Serve in slices with additional cream mixture 


| beans; | measure of potatoes; 2 bunches of 


| firm heads of lettuce; 3 small tomatoes; | pint 
| of vinegar; | pint of salad oil; 5 cents worth 


| cheese; | small bottle of horseradish; | pack- 





| of milk; | pint of whipping cream; |/2 pound | 








The First 


(Continued from page 47) . 











Dissolve the jelly powder in the water | 
according to the directions on the package. | 
| Add the salt and cloves and set aside to chill. 
| When the mixture begins to thicken, remove | 
| the cloves and add the horseradish. Turn | 
‘into small individual molds and chill until | 
firm. If individual molds are not available, 
fill small custard cups half full and chill. 
Serve unmolded with baked ham. This 
makes from twelve to eighteen molds, 
depending on the size. 


Roquefort Dressing 


1 Teaspoonful of salt 
14 Teaspoonful of white 





| pepper 
2 to 3 Tablespoonfuls of vinegar 
or lemon juice 
| 14 Cupful of salad oil | 
Y4 Cupful of crumbled Roquefort 
cheese 

Mix the seasonings, add the vinegar or 
lemon juice and the salad oil and beat or | 
shake in a jar or bottle until smooth and | 
thick, Add this dressing gradually to the | 
crumbled Roquefort cheese, blending until 
smooth. 

To prepare the radishes, leave a little of 
the stem on each radish and cut a thin slice 
from the root end. Cut through the centre 
almost but not quite to the stem end. Cut | 
again in the same way to make four sections. | 
Cut each quarter through the centre again 





Filled Strawberry Cake 
2 Eggs 
1 Cupful of fine granulated 
sugar 
114 Cupfuls of sifted flour 
1 Teaspoonful of baking 
powder 
14 Cupful of hot milk 
1 Teaspoonful of vanilla 


Beat the eggs until very light, add the 
sugar gradually and continue beating. Sift 
the flour, measure and sift again with the 
Add this a little at a time 


enough to mix. Stir in the hot milk and the 
vanilla. Turn into an ungreased loaf pan 
and bake in a slow oven—275 to 300 degrees 
Fahr.— for fifty to seventy minutes. Invert 
the pan on a cake rack to cool. When the 
cake is cold, cut off the top and take out the 
centre, being careful not to break the bottom 
and the sides of the cake. Beat half cupful 
of whipping cream until stiff, crumble about 
half the cake removed from the centre and 
add it with one cupful of fresh strawberries 


centre of the cake with this mixture, put 
the top back on and set in the refrigerator to 
chill thoroughly. When ready to serve, 
cover the top and sides with whipped cream. 


and whole berries. 


C00 


MARKETING ORDER 
(For Party of Six) 
| bunch of mint; 2 cantaloupes; | thick slice of 
watermelon; | small box of dark red cherries; | 
2 cans of soup, bouillon, julienne or con- | 
sommé; | package of saltines or crisp wafers; 
2 lemons; 3 slices of ham, one-half inch thick; 
2 onions; | bunch of parsley; 2 quarts of 





radishes; | bunch of celery hearts; 2 small 


of whole cloves; '/4 pound of Roquefort 
age of lemon jelly powder; | pound of butter; 
Vy dozen eggs; | box of strawberries; | pint 


of coffee. 
NOTE: This list does not include staples such 
as sugar, flour, baking powder, flavoring or 
seasoning. 
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Serve for the 


Children’s Supper 


You couldn’t give them anything they'll like 
better than Kellogg’s Corn Flakes with milk 
or cream and fruit. 









Kellogg’s have that famous “wonder” flavor 
that no others equal. Rich in energy. 
Refreshing and wholesome. 








Serve Kellogg’s Corn Flakes for lunch—a 
late snack. Splendid for children’s suppers. 
So easy to digest. 


The kind of food that invites restful sleep. 









Extra delicious with fresh fruits or berries. 






Always oven-fresh in the sealed inside 
WAXTITE bag. You'll like the package that’s 
so “easy to open.” Made by Kellogg in 
London, Ontario. 
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Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are 
the result of 25 years’ ex- 
perience making ready-to- 
eat cereals. Today, they 
represent the highest quality 
and finest value possible to 
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KRAFT 
the choicest 
of all 
loaf cheeses 


@ Kraft Cheese offers everything you 
expect ... tenderness . . . creamy smooth- 
ness . . . exquisite mellow flavour ... 
plus health benefits . . . and it’s pasteur- 
ized for purity just like the finest bottled 
milk. 


Buy two or three pounds and treat your 
family to some of the many attractive 
dishes that can be made with it. Use it 
in cooked dishes, for salads, or plain with 
crackers or bread. Kraft Cheese is such 
a versatile food you'll never tire of it. 
Best of all, this nourishing, delightful 
food now sells at such an amazingly low 
price it is truly a genuine economy to 
serve it often, 


But be sure you get Kraft Cheese. You 
can be sure by always looking for the 
name Kraft that marks every slice of the 
genuine. 

Also available in half-pound packages. 
Made in Canada. Tested and approved 
by the Chatelaine Institute, mp 
maintained by the Chate- 
laine Magazine. 


FREE—a new recipe booklet ‘Cheese 
and Ways to Serve It." Write Kraft- 
Phenix Cheese Co., Limited, 147 St. Paul 
Street W., Montreal. 





QUALITY FOODS 








| HOME DISCOVERIES 


Scraping New Potatocs 

Before scraping new potatoes, soak for 
half an hour in cold water which has been 
salted. The effect is wonderful. Not only 
do the skins peel off easily but the hands are 
not stained.—Mrs. H. B. Fife, Chilliwack, 
B.C, 

Softening Butter 

It is annoying to find, after sitting down 
to a meal, that the butter is too hard to 
spread readily. I have found that it is a 
good idea to fill a small china bowl—one just 
sufficiently large to cover the butter—with 
boiling water; let stand a minute or two or 
| until thoroughly heated, then empty water 
‘and immediately turn the hot bowl upside 
down over the butter. In a few minutes, 
the butter will be softened so that it is just 
right.—Mrs. F. H. G., Salford, Ont. 


Keeping Floss Untangled 


It is often a difficult problem to keep 
floss from becoming tangled and snarled 
when it is not to be used up at once. An 
excellent plan to overcome this is to take 
an old magazine, allot a page to a color, 
then lay the skeins carefully between the 
|pages. This will keep the floss in perfect 
condition.—M, Sisson, Oshawa, Ont. 


Reviving Old Leather 


To improve the appearance of a leather | 
suitcase or trunk that has become shabby, | 
apply a mixture of linseed oil and vinegar. 
In an old pan boil about half a pint of the 
oil. Allow this to become nearly cold and 
then stir in an equal quantity of vinegar. 
Pour into a bottle and rub a little on the 
leather with a flannel, then polish with a 
soft cloth. Shake the bottle well while | 
using.—Mrs. M. Lean, Camborne, Ont. 


For the Clothes Line 


In winter time on wash day take a cloth 
soaked in coal oil and rub the wire clothes 
line. It both cleans and keeps the clothes 
from sticking to the line.—Mrs. J. H. M., 
Man. 


Lengthening Children's Frocks 


In making children’s dresses, try sewing a 
tuck at the bottom, which will be on the 
wrong side of hem, when finished. When the 
dress needs to be lengthened rip out the 
tuck. It is much easier than letting down 
the hem.—H. S. Lansdowne, Ont. 


~~ 





Strawberry 
| Time 


(Continued from page 48) 





Fresh Strawberry Mousse 
1 Box of fresh strawberries 
1 Cupful of sugar 
1 Tablespoonful of gelatine 
1 Tablespoonful of cold water 
3 Tablespoonfuls of boiling 
water 
14 Teaspoonful of lemon juice 
2 Cupfuls of whipping cream 


| Crush the berries, add the sugar and let 
stand for one hour. Force through a coarse 
strainer. Soak the gelatine in the cold 
water, dissolve in the boiling water and add 
to the strawberry purée. Add the lemon 
juice and chill. When partly set, fold in the 
cream which has been whipped until firm 
but not stiff. Freeze in the tray of a mechani- 
cal refrigerator or place in tightly covered 
molds and pack in ice and salt—four parts 
of i on to one part of salt—for three to four 


1 Package of strawberry 
flavored jelly powder 
114 Cupfuls of water 
1g Cupful of sugar 
2 Cupfuls of crushed 
strawberries 
1 Cupful of whipping cream 
10 or 12 Marshmallows, if desired 


Dissolve the jelly powder in the water 
according to the directions on the package. 
Add the sugar and stir until dissolved. Set in 
a cool place and when the mixture begins to 
thicken, add the strawberries and fold in the 
cream which has been whipped and the 
marshmallows which have been cut in 
quarters. Turn into a cold wet mold and 
chill. Serve unmolded with a garnish of 
| whole berries. 


Rhubarb and Strawberry 


1 Cupful of hulled strawberries 

4 Cupfuls of rhubarb, cut in 
small pieces 

1 Cupful of water 


Strawberry and Cream Mold 
14 Cupful of sugar 


Combine all these ingredients and cook 
gently until the rhubarb is tender. Chill and 
serve as a dessert with plain cake. This is an 
excellent way to use a cupful of sweetened 
strawberries that have been left from a 
previous meal. 


Delicious Strawberry Jam 


414 Cupfuls (2 Ibs.) 
strawberries 
7 Cupfuls (3 Ibs.) of sugar 
14 Cupful of Certo 


of cut 


Select sound, fully ripened berries and cut 
the small and mediumones in halves, length- 
wise and the large ones in quarters, length- 
wise. Measure the berries and sugar into a 
large kettle, mix and place over a hot fire. 
Bring to a full rolling boil and boil for three 
minutes, stirring constantly before and 
during the boiling. Remove from the fire 
and stir in the Certo. Then stir and skim 
alternately for five minutes to cool slightly 
and prevent floating fruit. Pour quickly 
into sterile jars and cover the hot jam with a 
thin film of melted paraffin. When the jam is 
cold, cover with eighth-inch layer of melted | 
paraffin, rolling the glass to spread the | 
paraffin on all sides. This amount requires | 
about two quarts of berries and makes nine 
to ten eight-ounce glasses. 


Fresh Strawberry Tapioca 


1 Box of fresh strawberries 
1 Cupful of sugar 
Water 
3 Tablespoonfuls of minute 
tapioca 
Pinch of salt 
1 Egg white, stiffly beaten 
Whipped cream 


Wash and hull the strawberries and mix | 
half of them with three-quarters cupful of | 
the sugar. Let stand for about fifteen 
minutes, then crush. Measure the juice and 
pulp into the top part of a double boiler and 
add enough water to make two and a half! 
cupfuls of liquid. Add the tapioca and salt 
and cook over hot water for about fifteen 
minutes or until the tapioca is clear, stirring 
frequently to prevent lumping. Set aside to 
cool. Cut the remaining berries in halves, 
lengthwise, reserving enough whole ones 
for garnishing and cover with the remaining 
quarter cupful of sugar. When the tapioca 
mixture is cold, fold in the stiffly beaten egg 
white and the halved strawberries. Turn 
into sherbet glasses and chill. Serve gar- 
nished with whipped cream and the whole 
berries. Six servings. 
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fl mellow cheere food 
AS 
DIGESTIBLE AS 
MILK ITSELF! 





... with anubutional 
nating of + + + 


(TRIPLE PLUS) 


Let the children eat all they want. 
Velveeta with its delicious mellow 
flavour, its nutritional rating of 
plus, plus, plus. Its higher Calcium 
and Phosphorus content is a safe- 
guard against unsound teeth and 
bones. Rich in Vitamin A, it aids 
in developing general resistance to 
infections. It's as digestible as 
milk itself. Tested and approved 
by the Chatelaine Institute, main- 
tained by the Chatelaine Magazine 
. . . approved by the Food Com- 
mittee of the American Medical 
Association. Besides all this, 
cxmpgegae Children love it! Get 
some from your grocer 


anne , 
“= today. 





FREE—a new recipe booklet **Cheese 
and Ways to Serve It."" Write to Kraft- 
Phenix Cheese Co., Limited, 147 St. Paul 
Street, West, Montreal, 


QUALITY FOODS 
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y a s oy Simp ‘ ity Pa and MAKE beautiful RUGS 
cht dee om, OT any Sewing Machine 


‘An attractive crochet design suit- 








abl fos towels or pillowslips 


| by ELSIE GALLOWAY 


| HIS LACE and matching insertion are | 
very suitable trim for towels or pillow | | 


Make Colonial rugs from rags or old 
silk stockings, lovely deep-pile rugs 
from colorful yarns. No looms, no 
frames, no tedious hooking. Singercraft 
4s as simple as straight stitching. 





cases. Either may be used alone or| 
both together, and the lace may be 
jused on circular doilies with good effect. 
These pieces were made of No. 50 hard- | 


twist crochet cotton using a No. 12 hook, | 
| but will look well made of finer or coarser 





| 
| 


“oa 





Rugs from Rags or Yarn e Fringe from Twine Furry Ani- 
mal Toys ¢ Trimmings for Dresses, Curtains, Bed Spreads, 
is to be applied. To make the lace make a} Slip Covers—all now easily done with SINGERCRAFT 


thread suitable to the material to which it 





chain of 21 stitches: 


Cow Brand Soda Ist row—Tr in 9th st from hook and in 
| each of the following 6 sts, (ch 2, skip 2 sts, 

e e 'tr in 3rd st) twice. 
2S an effective E 2nd row—4 tr, (making 3 ch for 1st tr) 
2 sps, 7 tr, working 7th tr in 3rd st of chain 


| at end of row, ch 2, tr tr in same st to add 


: : lspt 
dentifrice eee | hie Ch 8, tr in tr tr, 2 tr in sp, 4 tr 


|in 4 tr, 3 sps, 4 tr. 
| 4th row—5 sps, 7 tr, ch 2 tr tr as before 
in same st as last tr. 





Try It! Notice the new gleaming 


Singercraftissoeasytodo.You Clever, furry animal toys Tomake fringe for tablecloths, 


beauty and brilliance of your teeth 5th row—Ch 8, 7 tr, 5 sps, 4 tr. simply apply yarn or ragstoa are made by applying soft napkins, runners, use mercer- 
after brushing them regularly with 6th row—4 tr, 3 sps, 4 tr, 2 sps, 7 tr, ch 2,| fabric backing with the aid of | wool yarn to ashaped pat- ~ ized yarn. To fringe rugs, use 
Cow Brand Baking Soda. | tr tr in same st as last tr. alittle metal strip, the Singer- tern. You can also make jute twine in balls ~soa 
- 7th row—Ch 8, 7 tr, 3 sps, 7 tr, 3 sps. craft Guide. The loops formed deep-pile pillows, bags, packages. For scarfs or dress 

Use Cow Brand as ily would tad | 8th row—4 tr, 3 sps, 4 S 2 sps, 7 a 1 sp. by the Guide may be cut or left bane Sa, and many _‘ trimmings,use yarn or common 
tooth powder—pour a little into 9th row—Sl st over 1st sp, 5 ch, sk 2 tr, uncut to obtain the desired other lovely articles with string—a smart new fashion 
effect. You can learn this new Singercraft—useful things idea. To make edgings for cur- 


your hand and pick up with the 7 tr in 4 tr and following sp, 5 sp, 4 tr. ; 
moistened tooth brush. Brush the 10th row—5 sps, 7 tr in next sp and 4 tr, craft in1o minutes, beexpertin for your home or to wear, _ tains, valences or bedspreads, 
30. It’s just straight stitching. for gifts or to sell. use bias binding or yarn. 


teeth up and down, not across. | 1 sp. 
This dentifrice will keep your teeth 11h re—Sl ot over Ist sp, ch 5, sk 2 tr, | E 
really clean—it's ccaalateiee’ too F pba ni a at = sp. Instruction FREE 
—for Cow Brand costs only a few 13th row—SI st over Ist sp, ch 5, sk 2 tr, Go to your nearest Singer Shop and 
cents a package. 7 tr, 2 sps. Repeat from 2nd row forlength| let the instructor show you how 
. ° | required. | easily Singercraft is done. Or phone 
Delicacies Simplicity Insertion | the Singer Shop for a free demon- 


stration in your home. If you prefer, 
send the coupon for folder containing 
the full story of Singercraft, simple 
directions and many illustrations in 
color of things to make. 


Complete Singercraft Set 50c 


To start this fascinating craft at once 
2% : ; ; send 50c for the Singercraft Set. In- 
Delicious siseubeond is areal treat! It's cludes the latest improved Singer- NEW SINGER 


ne ers ooo eet acest book- Ist row—Ch 40, tr in each of Sth, 6th and} craft Guide, hot iron transfers, and Simplifies Sewing 7 Ways 

let offered free below. Send for it to-day! | 7th sts, (ch 2, sk 2 sts, tr in 3rd st to make step by step instructions. P 3 y 
7 | sp) 3 times, tr in each of next 3 sts, 2 sps, 

Cow Brand Baking 


Soda is pure Bicar- 


Made with Sour Milk | 





Be sure to see (at your nearest 


in each of next 6 sts, 2 sps, tr in each of , ) ' 
be 3 os. F Singer Shop) thenew time-saving 
2nd row—2 sps (making 5 ch for Ist sp), Singer Electric. It sews forward 
: Singer Sewing Machine or backward, at a touch of the 














bonate of Soda and 
is equally good for |7 tr, 3 sps, 7 tr, 3 sps. i 
medicinal and cook- 3rd row—4 tr, (making 3 ch for Ist tr) | Co., Dept. F-123 ! magic control (see arrow above). 
ing uses. 3 sps, 4 tr, 2 sps, 7 tr, 2 sps, 4 tr. | Send this coupon to j 
: 7 tr, 5 sps, 4 nearestaddress below Sews at any speed up to 1200 
4th row—4 tr, 3 sps, 7 tr, 5 sps, 4 tr. { f re y Winds bobbi 

Send for these 5th row—5 sps, 7 tr, 5 sps. | _ Please send me the following: | stitches a minute. Winds bobbin 
free booklets 6th row—4 tr, 5 sps, 7 tr, 3 sps, 4 tr. C) Free Singercraft Instruction Folder: | while you sew. Provides exact 

7th row—4 tr, 2 sps, 7 tr, 2 sps, 4 tr, 3 sps, Oo fonoiens Renee I enclose 50 cents length of stitch wanted. Makes 
CHURCH & DWIGHT LIMITED | |4 _ w—(3 sps, 7 tr) twice, 2 sps | | all your sewing easier than ever 
2715 Reading Street Montreal, Que. olh TOW—\d SPS, » & SPS. Name. : ‘ 

5 Reading Stre fo : 9th row—4 tr, 2 sps, 7 tr, 2 sps, 4 tr, 3 sps,} | | ee Singer prices are the lowest 
Please send me free booklets describing the medici- | | ; | Sureet 1 in years. Easy terms. Liberal 
nal and cooking uses of Cow Brand Baking Soda | 10th row—4 tr, 5 sps, 7 tr, 3 sps, 4 tr. oF a oancetapy'n your he enc leee 

11th row—5 sps, 7 tr, 5 sps. regener coer on ae 
12th row—4 tr, 3 sps, 7 tr, 5 sps, 4 tr. SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


| 13th row—4 tr, 3 sps, 4 tr, 2 sps, 7 tr, 
2 sps, 4 tr. Repeat from 2nd row. Toronto, Ont., 252 Yonge St. 





Montreal, Que., 700St. CatherineSt.W. Winnipeg, Man., 424 PortageAve. 
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HEALTH 


Children need 
Welch’s .. . they 
need the valuable 
pre-digested grape 
sugars it contains 
... the calcium, 
iron, phosphates. 
These elements 
build red blood, 
sound teeth, 
sturdy bone and 





for ENERGY 
Welch’s increases 
the supply of } 


healthy red cor- 
puscles in the blood. 

And good red blood 
feeds the muscles, 
tones up the system 
and supplies quick 
energy when 





for VITALITY 


Welch’s has more 
| vitamin B than 
orange juice. It is 
rich in pre-digested 
grape sugars, cal- 
cium, iron, phos- 
phates. It tones up 
the blood, builds 
bounding health, 
gives new vitality. 
Drink it daily. 


Why Welch’s 
and not 
cheaper juices? 


The Welch process retains in the 
bottled juice the healthful properties 
of ripe Concord grapes. Welch’s is 
the Certified Pure, Pasteurized Grape 
Juice. Contains no adulterants, syn- 
thetic flavors, artificial colorin 8 pre- 
servatives or water. Welch’s is so 
rich that many prefer to add one- 
third water to the pint. Insist on 
Welch’s. Tested and approved by 
both the Good Housekeeping and 
Chatelaine Institutes. 





The Welch Grape Juice Company 
St. Catharines . Ontario 


WELCH'S 


GRAPE JUICE 


MADE IN CANADA 








ANY OF THE handicrafts on this page may 
| be ordered from Chatelaine’s Handicraft 

| Studio by sending a postal order to Marie 
| Le Cerf, Chatelaine, 481 University Avenue, 
| Toronto, Ont. 





C209 


C209—Sewing Circle. The old English 
work bag—a 36-inch circle with smaller 
circle inside forming pockets for your sewing, 
darning and fancywork, and there is plenty 
of room in the bag itself to hold any large 
article you may be working on. The bag is of 
brightly colored chintz, and the lining of 
strong, colored cotton with binding to 
match, drawn up on cord run through bone 
rings. All work can be done by machine 
except the partitioning of the pockets, which 
is in chain stitch, and the sewing on of the 
rings. Price, complete, $1.00. 





C208 


C208—‘“‘The King’s Men.” A new and 
very amusing design—stamped on green 
linen and bound in red to match the soldiers’ 
coats. It is washable, of course. Size 15 x 20 
inches, it is supplied complete with back and 
binding at 65 cents; cottons for working, 
15 cents. A form can be supplied at 50 cents. 


} 


bh The yeers et the spring. 
And days at the morn. 
Piornings at seven 
The hil-side’s dew-peerled- 
» The lark’s on the wing, 
The snail's on the thorn, 
Gods in His heaven- 
Alls right with the world: 
Crna? 





C211—“‘The Year’s At the Spring,” by 
| Robert Browning. The sampler is all in 
| cross-stitch, even to the exquisite little 


Fate We Vay Daus | 


From the Chak laine s Studios by MALE IE | 3 ( FI i 


border of roses. 


—size 12 x 15 inches— it is priced at 50 


cents, and cottons for working at 8 cents. 





C207 


C207—“Tea for Two’’—A 36-inch cloth 
and four serviettes. A single hemstitch only 
is required before fringing the edges, and the 
design is all in cross-stitch. Stamped on 
pink, mauve, green, yellow, blue, cream or 
white Irish linen—all work in black. Price 
$1.35 per set, with 5 cents additional for | 
cottons. Tea cosy can be supplied in same 
design at 55 cents, and cosy form at 55 | 
cents. 





C213 


C213—Summer purse. Stamped on Irish 
linen in light or dark blue, yellow, green, 
pink, mauve, cream or white, and worked in 
black or any contrasting color desired. Size | 
5 x 9 inches—stamped linen, strong lining. 
interlining, fasteners and cotton for working 
are supplied at 60 cents. 


C210—Gardening Apron. For the woman 
who loves to work in her garden, this is a 
really workmanlike apron. Stamped on fine 
fawn drill, with straps to hold it firmly in 
place and large pocket for hand tools 
bound in three-tone binding in brown, 
orange and fawn. Full 36-inch size, com- 
plete with bias binding and cotton for 
working. Price $1.00. 


Stamped on sampler linen | 
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“COCONUT 


C= pies and other 
delicacies are tastier, 
more exciting, when 
Coconut is used. And use 
Baker’s Coconut, of course 
—deliciously fresh .. . 
always handy in three 
favourite styles. Order 
Baker's from your grocer 
today. He has it in tins, 
cartons and bags. Baker’s 
Coconut is made in Can- 
ada from fresh coconuts. 


COCONUT JELLY BALLS 


34 cup sifted Swans Down Cake Flour 
; 4 teaspoon baking powder 
14 teaspoon salt 
1 tablespoon butter or other shortening 
4 cup sugar 
1 egg, unbeaten 
1 can Baker’s Coconut, Southern style 
% cup milk 
¥, teaspoon vanilla 
¥, cup tart jelly 
Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder 
and salt, and sift together three times. Cream 
butter, ‘add sugar gradually, and cream to- 
gether thoroughly. Add egg and beat well; 
then add % of coconut. Add flour, alter- 
nately with milk, a small amount at a time. 
Beat after each addition until smooth, Add 
vanilla. Bake in greased muffin pans in 
oceans oven (350° F.) 20 to 25 minutes. 
Beat jelly with fork until of right consistency 
to ot When cakes are cool, spread top 
and sides with jelly and roll in remaining 
coconut. Makes 8 cakes. 


BAKER'S 
ONUT 


Write for free recipe 
book to Consumer 
Service Dept., Gen- 
eral Foods, Limited, 
Cobourg, Ontario. 
A5-33M 
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of and provided against. Such cases lose 
weight rapidly, as practically no food passes 
the small end of the stomach. After a meal, 
in such cases, stomach waves can usually be 
seen passing from left to right. In some of 
these cases there is a pyloric stenosis or 
obstruction in the form of a small tumor at 
the pylorus. 

Many of these cases occur in breast-fed 
babies. The intervals between feedings 
should be as long as possible—four to five 
hours. It is frequently necessary to pump 
the milk from the breasts, remove the cream, 
and give it diluted with water or barley 
water; or if fed on cow’s milk, the cream 
should be removed and the mixture made 
with skimmed milk. 

Irrigation of the stomach at least once a 
day is of great benefit. In extreme cases a 
catheter may be passed through the stomach 
and pylorus and food introduced directly 
into the first portion of the bowel. As there 
is a nervous element in these cases they 
should be kept quiet and absolutely free 
from excitement. They should be weighed 
daily and if losing in weight a surgeon should 
be consulted before they reach an extreme 
condition where a necessary operation will 
be done too late. 

Recurrent or Cyclic Vomiting—Certain very 
nervous children after two years of age have 
periodic attacks of vomiting, which fre- 
quently have no apparent bearing on the 
condition of the stomach or on the character 
of the food taken. Many of these attacks are 
precipitated by improper food. In these 
cases the breath usually has a sweetish odor 
and the urine contains an abnormal amount 
of acetone. The vomiting may persist for 
several days, even small amounts of water 
being vomited. The condition resembles the 
“sick headache” of adults. Water in such 
cases should be given by rectal injections of 
normal salt solution introduced slowly or 
by the drop method. No food should be 
given by mouth until vomiting has ceased. 
When it has ceased food should be resumed 
very gradually. Regulation of the diet some- 
times with the elimination of milk and eggs 
is usually effective. 

Special Preparations of Milk—In addition 
to whole milk diluted as directed in these 
articles, it may be found necessary to use 
special preparations of milk. Some children, 
for example, are unable to digest the fat of 
cow’s milk. Such an intolerance may be 
shown by vomiting, diarrhoea with green, 
curdy stools; or the stools may be hard, dry 
and chalky, with an ammoniacal urine. 
Among those special milks are skimmed 
milk, separated milk, buttermilk, whey pre- 
parations, Keller’s malt soup, albumin or 
casein milk, peptonized or predigested milk 
and condensed milk. The mother should not 
experiment with any type of food other than 
that prescribed by her doctor. 


After nine months the infant may be 
given vegetable soups. They are prepared | 
as follows: 

1 Potato 
1 Beet 
1 Carrot 
1 Piece of celery 
Pinch of salt 


These should be boiled in water for one 
hour and pressed through a sieve. A few} 
teaspoonfuls should be given at first, increas- 
ing it cautiously as it is a laxative. 

Other soups include meat, barley, rice, 
etc., prepared in the same way. Excellent | 
soups of every variety especially prepared 
for infant feeding are put up by commercial 
firms. 


Feeding in the Second Year (Ramsay) 


By the end of the first year the baby has | 
been weaned from the breast, but since the 
seventh or eighth month has had more or less 
cow’s milk and other foods. In the second 
year the quantity of cow’s milk should be | 
cut down to a quart or less and the child | 
should have four meals a day as follows: 

6 a.m. Two tablespoonfuls of thoroughly 
cooked oatmeal or other cereal with | 
some of the milk poured over it and 
a little sugar, six to eight ounces of | 
milk, or a piece of zweiback soaked 
up with milk instead of the cereal. 

9 a.m. One or two ounces of orange juice. 

10 a.m. One or two piecesof zweiback soaked | 
up with some of the milk, six ounces 
of milk with two ounces of barley or 
oatmeal gruel. 

Two ounces of good meat stock with 
some unpolished rice and one of the | 
following: carrots, spinach, peas, | 
beans, celery, asparagus, all thor- 
oughly cooked and put through a 
sieve. A little baked or mashed 
potato or toast soaked up with one 
or two ounces of beef or mutton 
juice. After eighteen months, 
scraped meat, one-half to one table- 





2 p.m. 


first boiled and then scraped or finely 

ground. Apple sauce or prune pulp 

for dessert. . 

Milk toast, bread and milk, or 

cooked cereal such as Cream of 

Wheat, arrowroot, rice. Six or 

eight ounces of milk. 

10 p.m. Cup of milk. As soon as the child 
will take sufficient food at four 
meals to sleep through the night this | 
feeding should be eliminated. 


6 p.m. 





All foods should be given with strict 
regularity. There must be no “piecing” 
between meals. 
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an. 


Ce upon a time you had a little 
girl who prattled happily all day 
long. And now... fretful, petulant, 
clinging to your skirts . . . you just 
can't do a thing with her! What can 
be the matter? Perhaps you say “‘Just 
peevishness!”” 


But... is it? 


Mother, have you ever considered that 
constipation might cause your young- 
ster’s change of disposition? It is child- 
hood’s commonest ailment, and the 
definite handicap of fully 90% of all 


i ! 
LOETUAVUOAEOAUEVRDUEDUAEDAADUEDENEEOELOREDEDOESE ETOP DEEP TEED ATE eee children! 
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Wait 
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Ce 


Chatelaine’s Mothercraft Service 


fa 


ITHOUT any cost to you at all, through the co-operation of 

the Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare, 
Chatelaine readers may receive monthly, one of a very fine series 
of pre-natal and post-natal letters issued by the Council through 
its Child Hygiene Section and the Department of Public Health. 


If you would like to receive these valuable letters, write to: 


Mothercraft Service, 
Chatelaine, 48! University Ave., 
Toronto, Ontario. 


TMM ' 


| 
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Your child’s health habits may be 
regular, but that does not necessarily 
mean thorough elimination of intestinal 


_ wastes. These wastes send their poisons 


through the system, affecting the nerves 
and retarding development. 


“Balanced diet” not always adequate 


You carefully supervise the nursery 


diet-list . . . you allow “‘over-time” 
when it comes to sun and exercise. But, 
in spite of your conscientious efforts, 
your child may be suffering from con- 
stipation, brought on by a childish neg- 
ligence beyond your control . . . too 
“busy” playing to spare the proper time! 

When you notice your child is weepy, 
fretful, whiny . . . or has no appetite 
. . . or doesn’t want to play with the 
favorite toys or the favorite playmates 
. . . the chances are that now is the 
time for a laxative. 

But, mother, be careful of the laxative 
you give your child! For some laxatives, 
especially those intended for adult use, 





cue earaat a sunny disposition, age 2 


are too strong, too drastic in action to 
be suitable for children. Even when they 
are given in reduced doses, this type of 
laxative may do more harm than good! 


Give your child Castoria 
Castoria is a simple vegetable prepara- 
tion, made especially for children. And 
children like it because it tastes good. 
It is settling to delicate stomachs .. . 
does not gripe... is not habit-forming. 

Your physician will tell you that 
Castoria contains no harsh, harmful 
drugs, NO NARCOTICS. It is a gentle, 
safe, effective remedy for the relief of 
constipation in children from baby-age 
to eleven years. Purchase a bottle at 
your druggist’s today—the new family 
size is the economical way to buy it. 


CASTORIA 


jor 
constipation 


in children 
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incteases the importance of 


regularity in daily feedings 


EGULARITY, so important in baby’s 

diet, especially in springtime, means 
more than just “‘on time’’ feedings. 
Doctors say it means uniformity in 
quality and food value, too. Because 
few mothers, no matter how carefully 
they buy and prepare baby’s vegeta- 
bles, can provide this uniformity, 
thousands of doctors now prescribe 
Gerber’s Strained Foods. The Gerber 
Products are better for baby because 
they are always uniform. They are made 
only of the finest vegetables, always of 





the same crisp freshness. All are cook- 
ed and strained the same way, in ox- 
ygen-excluding equipment which con- 
serves natural vitamin and mineral 
salt value. All are strained to a uniform 
texture. And because they are unsea- 
soned, ready-to-serve, they assure ‘‘on 
time” feedings as well as uniformity, 
thus giving complete regular- 
ity. Seasoning arid warming 
to feeding temperature is the 
only work required. A selec- 
$13 tion of eight vegetable prod- 
ucts offers wholesome variety. 


Gerber’s Strained Cereal 
Gerber’s Strained Cereal is made of whole 
wheat, hulled oats with wheat germ added to 
give extra vitamin B. It is long-cooked in whole 
fresh milk to provide a flavor most acceptable 
to baby, then strained to remove coarse bran 

ae Strained 





Ask Your Doctor 

He can best advise which Gerber Products are 
most desirable for your baby, when and how 
to use and season them. Follow his advice 
for a happier springtime for baby and for you. 
Send for Free Booklet 
Mail coupon for a free copy of the Gerber 
booklet describing all the Gerber Products and 
offering many helpful suggestions for training 
baby’s mealtime habits. 





| Please send me free copy of 
z your booklet, “Baby’s Vege- 
estas tables and Some Notes on 





Mealtime Psychology.” (En- 
close 10c. if you would also 
like a picture of the Gerber 
Baby.) 
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ONCE MORE let it be 
repeated that for the 
| health and safety of the 
baby and for the comfort 
of the mother breast-feed- 
ing is, if possible, impera- 
tive. Artificial feeding, 
| partly or completely, may 
in a minority of cases, be 
necessary. While breast 
milk is the best and most 
desirable method of feed- 
ing the baby, occasional 
circumstances may re- 
'quire that it be partly 
or completely nourished on artificial food. 
The best is cow’s milk modified to suit the 
weight and age of the baby. 

The simplest and best method of feeding 
the baby is by means of a cylindrical bottle 
with a wide mouth. The bottle with a scale 
marked on the side is very convenient. There 
should be a number of bottles to hold the 
day’s supply. Such bottles are cheap, 
readily cleaned, and occupy small space in 
the icebox where the filled bottles for the 
day’s supply should be kept. The supply is 
kept in the icebox because cold prevents the 
growth of germs which exist in all milk. The 
use of bottles of fancy shape with flat sides 
or with rubber tubes should be strictly 
prohibited. 

Nipples should be of black rubber with 
openings as small as possible. Blind nipples 
may be purchased and the openings made 
as desired by piercing the rubber with a 
red-hot needle. The size of the opening in 
the nipple should be such as to allow the 
milk to drop, but not to run in a stream 
when the bottle is inverted. 

Nipples should not be boiled, as boiling 
destroys the rubber. They may be cleansed 
by being thoroughly washed after each 
nursing, with soap and running water. 
They should be turned inside out and 
thoroughly cleansed. 

| Nipples should be kept in a covered 
| sterilized (boiled) dish until needed. The 
‘bottles should be filled with cold water at 
once after feeding so as to prevent any drops 
of the milk drying in them and thus being 


_ | difficult to remove. 


A good rule to follow is to give the baby 
the least amount of food upon which it gains 
a proper amount weekly in weight and is 
otherwise well nourished. 


Mixed Feeding After Six Months 


Babies who are artificially fed should 
have some extra food than milk after they 
are six months old, and if the milk is 
pasteurized or boiled—as it always should 


| be—orange juice or uncooked fruit juice 


should be given from the beginning. In all 
cases regularity of meals must be followed. 


Overfeeding 


Most of the digestive troubles of the 
infant are due to overfeeding. There is 
always a tendency for the inexperienced 
mother to overfeed her infant. There is 
frequently a rivalry among mothers as to 
who has the fattest and plumpest infant. 
Mothers should learn that a normal gain in 
weight is the desired end, and that fat 
babies are often rickety, with bow-legs and 


Conducted by 
John W. S. McCullough, mp. pP.H. 





No. 5. ARTIFICIAL FEEDING | 








Photo of Marjorie Cole by 
Hudson's Bay Company 
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Baby Clinic 





other bone deformities. \ 


Babies who are overfed, | 
especially in hot weather, | 
are almost sure to have 
digestive disturbances. 


| 
Sometimes overfed chil- 
dren suddenly cease to Cd U 
gain in weight. Many of e 


the severe cases of wasting 
and marasmus have their | 
origin in overfeeding. In 
overfed children who have 
ceased to gain in weight, a 
proper gain is often re- 
established when the 
amount of food has been properly reduced. 
Infants who have been overfed with fat or 
sugar will often become intolerant to these 
articles for some time, and they may have 
to be eliminated from the diet. For example, 
if a baby has been fed on a food rich in fat. 
and has developed a severe gastro-intestinal 


PLAYFUL, happy and con- 
tented, because fed cor- 
rectly on 


ROBINSON'S 
“Patent” BARLEY 





disturbance as a result, the logical food for 
some weeks would be one with a low fat 
content such as buttermilk or malt soup 
which is made from whole milk eleven 
ounces, cold water twenty ounces, wheat 
flour one and a half ounces, and malt soup 
extract, three ounces. The flour and water 
are mixed and brought to a boil. The malt 
extract is added and brought to a boil. The 
milk is then stirred in and the mixture 
brought to a boil. This is then cooled 
quickly and placed on ice. Begin with a 
half-ounce at each feeding. Orange juice is 
necessary with this formula. 


Some Baby Ailments from Improper Feeding 


Colic—Colic in the breast-fed or artifi- 
cially fed is usually due to overfeeding. An 
examination of the stools in the bottle-fed 
will generally reveal the food element at | 
fault. If the stools are loose, green and) 
curdy, it is probable that the crying is due | 
to the colic of indigestion. If the stools are 
good and there is no vomiting and the baby 
is gaining weight, the crying indicates a 
“spoiled’”’ baby. An enema will often relieve | 
the colic. It is a mistake to carry the babies | 
around if they have colic. They will soon 
want to be carried when they are well. 

Gas on the Stomach—All bottle-fed babies 
have gas on the stomach. It is swallowed in 
the form of air with their meals. Usually the 
gas will come up if the baby is raised to a 
sitting posture or placed up against the 
nurse’s shoulder. 

Vomiting—Real vomiting, apart from the 
common regurgitation of food in infants, is 
due to a disordered condition of the stomach 
from overfeeding and spasm of the pylorus 
or exit end of the stomach. Overfeeding is | 
common with too much fatty food. The | 
stomach contents in such cases are very sour 
and have an odor of fatty acids. 

If babies vomit food up to the time for the 
next meal, the stomach should be given a 
rest for several meals and boiled water or 
barley water alone given. The milk, and 
particularly the fat of the food, should be 


with pure cow’s milk. The 
Barley breaks up the heavy 
curd in the milk, rendering 
it smooth, nourishing and 
digestible. 


If your baby is bottle-fed 
or if he is not thriving, try 
Robinson’s “Patent” Barley 
and milk ...and watch 


him grow! 





ROBINSON’S 
“Patent” BARLEY 


For growing children or for in- 
valids, there is no better cereal 
food than 
ROBINSON’S “PATENT” GROATS. 


reduced and the intervals between food) COLMAN-KEEN (Canada) LIMITED, 

increased to four hours with no more than | 

five feedings in the twenty-four hours. | 
Pylorospasm—If vomiting continues and | 1000 AMHERST STREET, MONTREAL, P.Q. 

particularly if it is projectile in character, | 

sometimes coming through the nose with) ————— 


force, aspasm of the pylorus must be ChOUGH | SpennenENInOAIEnEEE 
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Cars of Toda U and Tomorrow 


by J. B. JOHNSON 


TYLE in the body designs of the new 
cars represents far more the changing 
whims of fashion. 

Designs in clothes repeat them- 
selves, but not designs in automobiles. There 
is a definite purpose behind each yearly 
innovation in the new car bodies—a goal of 
beauty toward which all car designers are 
working. 

Women who like to be right in the tilt of 
their hats, or the shape of their sleeves, know 
how important a knowledge of “‘style trends” 
can be. It is good to be smart, but better to 
be smart economically—to choose what is 
fashionable now and will be next season, too 
—to know the trend in automobile styles and 
buy with an eye to the future. 

Speaking of the new automobile bodies, a 
famous French design and style expert has 
likened them to the pigeon and the seagull in 
the expression of “utilitarian beauty.”” The 
flowing lines of these graceful birds which 
permit them to float through the air,” he 
said, ‘‘are derived from a utilitarian need for 
reducing wind resistance and for giving 
strength.” In the very same need the new 
automobiles derive their beauty of design 
and style. 

Automobiles are steadily progressing to- 
ward a dirigible, or cigar-shaped, outline 
natural to any object in flight. New lines 
are the smooth, back-flowing ‘“‘streamlines” 
that typify speed. Simplicity, smoothness, 
elimination of unsightly excrescences, are the 
keywords on which the changing styles are 
hung. 

The old-fashioned automobile was per- 
pendicular to the ground. The high body, 
the upright hood, the straight-backed seats, 
the up-thrust steering column, the sharply 
protruding headlights, and horn and bump- 
ers were all lines vertical to the line of 
motion. 


THE NEW automobile is parallel with it. 
Bodies are low hung, seeming to hug the 
ground and almost entirely hiding the 
chassis. Tops are low and rounded—there 
is a practical tendency to reduce air space 
overhead and allow more “stretch” for one’s 
legs. Hoods are long, with a continuous 
back-flowing line running up the windshield 
and along the top, emphasized by the 
radiator ventilators or strips of contrasting 
metal or color. These are technically known 
as “‘cheat”’ lines, and serve the same purpose 
as surplice fronts and pleats and stripes in 
dress designing. 

One of the most general features of the 
new cars is the pointed nose, or V-shaped 
radiator, like the head of an animal out- 
thrust. It is accentuated by the ribbing of 
the radiator grille, and often echoed in the 
bumpers—a utilitarian idea, for it allows a 
wider vertical spread more likely to be in 





line with bumpers of various heights on 
other cars. 
As far as possible, nothing is allowed to 


protrude from the new cars. Spare tires, if | 


carried on the back, are slanted to the line 


of the body. Gasoline tanks: are built into | 


the rear or covered completely by the rear 
panels. Horns are carried beneath the 
radiator hood or cleverly merged into the 
general body lines. Headlights are shaped 
to match the radiator front and are destined, 
some designers think, to disappear entirely 
in a year or two, giving place to flood lights 
hidden in the grille. 

Of course, each make of car has its own 
distinctive methods of achieving this stream- 
line, with subtle differences that amply 
provide for individual tastes. 

In the De Soto the V-shaped, backward 
sloping radiator front is rounded, with a 
prominent vertical central grille—a line in 
keeping with the graceful greyhound styling 
of these fleet cars. Single bar bumpers are 
similarly curved to the V formation, and the 
front fenders continued in an wasy sweep 
around the front of the radiator hood, 
forming a rounded splash pan at the base of 
the grille. 

Contrasted with this, the nose of the new 
Chrysler is almost sharply angled, built 
entirely of vertical ribs, curving outward at 
the base. The body is low hung, the line of 
the sloping fenders and curved, single bar 
bumpers pointing backward. 

Exclusive features of the Oldsmobile are 
well-rounded fender skirts on both front and 
back wheels, and rounded radiator hoods 
shaped on top something like a hound’s 
nose. These cars, too, have the beaver-tail 
back concealing the gasoline tank, and the 
sloping V-shaped radiator grille, accentuated 
in the new eight by diagonal ribbing. 

In the Chevrolet, streamlines starting in 
the radiator grille slope backward up a wind- 
shield tilted at an angle of nineteen instead 
of the usual ten degrees from the vertical. 
The windshield is of shatterproof glass. | 
Fenders are skirted, allowing a more gradual | 
backward slope to the front fenders, and 
giving extra protection from mud splashes 
and pebble scratches. The back is a beaver- 
tail built in one with the back of the body. 
Another beaver-tail model is the Pontiac, 
with sharply accentuated, vertical ribbed 
radiator grille, and deep, skirted fenders. 

In the new Ford V-8, streamlines are | 
planned for roomier bodies as well as har- | 
mony of line, proportion and direction. The 
bodies are both wider and longer, the length 
emphasized by sloping skirted fenders, new 
tapering headlamps, and one-piece, slanting 
panel backs. The radiator grille is V-shaped, 
tilting backward, the V-line carried on in a | 
pointed dip in the centre of double bar 


| 


“Come on, now—hurry out 
of that tub!—I[ve been at 
Aunt Betty’s house and Pm 
all grubby and hot.—Yes, I 
| am!—somebody ought to tell 

her how to keep babies com- 
fortable!” 





“If you won't get out—I’'m 
| going to get in!—Can’t wait 
another minute! Got prickly 
heat ’n everything! She put 
some terrible kind of powder 
on me.—Yow’re leaving?— 
Thanks for the wash-cloth.” 








bumpers. 


Near L'Anse-a-Valleau, one of the lovely spots on 
the Gaspe coast which the Perron Highway touches. | 





“Oh, no you don’t!—You 
leave my powder alone!— 
Been fussing for it all after- 
noon.—Auntie thinks I’m 
cross—she ought to see how 
good I feel after I sprinkle 
my own Johnson’s Baby 
Powder all over me!” 


oo 
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Listen, Mothers! Be careful about your 
baby’s powder! Test different baby 
powders by rubbing them between 
thumb and finger. Feel how much softer 
Johnson’s Baby Powder is. It is made 
from purest Italian talc, Contains no 
zinc stearate... no orris root. Ask your 
dealer for Johnson's Baby Soap and Baby 
Cream, too. Important for baby’s comfort. 


A Gohnson afohnvon Roduct 


MADE IN CANADA 


© JOHNSON’S BABY POWDER - 


FREE SAMPLES! I» order that you m 
without expense, we will be glad to sen 
Write to Jobnson & 


test Jobnson’s Baby Powder, Soap and Cream, 
ou a generous sample of each—free of charge. 
obnson, Limited, Montreal. 
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Fat Girls Out OF 


Fashion 
Women of All Nations 


Slimming 


All over the world Kruschen Salts is 
appealing to girls and women who are 


striving for an attractive free-from-fat figure. | 
Here is the method they are following to | 


banish fat and bring into blossom all the 
natural attractiveness that they possess: 
every morning they take a half-teaspoonful 
of Kruschen Salts in a glass of warm water 
before breakfast. 


They do this every morning—without 


missing one—for ‘‘it’s the daily dose that | 


takes off the fat.’”” When Kruschen is taken 
daily, every particle of poisonous waste 
matter and harmful acids and gases are 
expelled from the system. 


At the same time the stomach, liver, 
kidneys, and bowels are toned up and the 
pure, fresh blood containing Nature’s six 
life-giving salts is carried to every organ, 


gland, nerve, and fibre of the body, and this | 


is followed by “that Kruschen feeling” of 
energetic health and activity that is reflected 
in bright eyes, clear skin, cheerful vivacity, 
and a charming figure. 


CHATELAINE PATTERNS 


Readers will find a complete 


list of stores handling the 
CHATELAINE PATTERNS on 


The Inside Back Cover of This Issue 

































What—never scrub a 
toilet-bowl? No, never! 


SOME people never scrub toi- 
lets. Yet they keep them spot- 
less, sparkling, and free from 
odors and germs! They use 
Sani-Flush. Even the unseen 
trap, where a brush cant reach, 
becomes safe and clean too. 

Try Sani-Flush. Sprinkle a 
bit in the bowl (follow direc- 
tions on the can —fiush—and 
you'll never scrub a toilet 
again. Sani-Flush is so easy 
and much better! Porcelain 

leams. Stains, odors, and 
germs go. A cleaner toilet 
with lots less work! Sani- 
Flush can’t harm plumbing. 

At grocery, drug, and hard- 
ware stores, 35c. Distributed 
by Harold F. Ritchie & Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Canada. (An- 
other use for Sani - Flush — 
cleaning automobile radiators. 
See directions on can.) 


Sani-Flush 


Ls 
CLEANS CLOSET BOW 
WITHOUT SCOURING 


| 
| 
| 


WORK FOR 
YOUR 
SEWING 
MACHINE 


The unique jig-saw trim on this collar was 
made with rick-rack braid wound on the 


Singercraft Guide. 
















Pata 


machine craft was introduced to Can- 

adian women. Youmay remember that 

we mentioned it in Chatelaine. Since 
then women all over the country have been 
writing to us asking for more information 
concerning it. And small wonder, too, when 
you consider the diversity of things the new 
Singercraft does—from making richly piled 
rugs with wools or strips of old material, to 
applying rick-rack braid in the dainty jig- 
saw trim shown on the collar at the top of 
the page. Running them up on a sewing 
machine is a vast improvement on the old 


S: MONTHS ago a new sewing- 


To make the trimming 
for these organdie cur- 
tains, two colors of bias 
binding were stitched 
together; then they were 
wound around the 
Guide diagonally and 
applied to the edge of 
the curtain. The small 
photograph shows the 
winding of single color 
edge trim. 


laborious hand methods one usually asso- 
ciates with these articles. 

Until now, perhaps, Singercraft has mostly 
been associated with woolwork. Footstool 
covers, delightful cushion designs, scarves, 
saucy little dogs, kittens and rabbits, bath | 
mats, afghans—a multitude of cozy, woolly 
articles for the house and smart accessories 


Continued on page 66 


The dainty gingham luncheon 
set shown above is edged with 
a two-color fringe made with 
the aid of the Guide and a 
narrow extension. 
photograph illustrates how the 
two colors are wound, 


The small 
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For Picnic 





or 
Outing... 


OXADE 


ORANGEADE 
LEMONADE 
RASPBERRYADE 


Makes Delicious 
hetreshing 
Summer Drinks 










packet of 
2 tablets 


5¢ 


243 








FREE Real Leather "Handy Bag” 
for coins, keys, buttons, marbles, etc. 
Send 15 Oxade Cartons to 
OXO LIMITED, 428 St. Peter Street, 

Montreal, P.Q. 


MAKE FRETFUL 
BABIES HAPPY 


An Ottawa mother, one of the many thousands who 
give their children Steedman’s Powders regularly, 
writes: “Your powders certainly turn a cross, 
restless baby into a contented one.” 

As a mild and gentle laxative for babies and growing 
children from teething time to early ‘teen age, 
Steedman’s Powders have no equal. They relieve 
constipation and colic, soothe feverish conditions 
and are especially good to prevent complications at 
teething time. 

Free Booklet and Sample 


Our helpful booklet “Hints to Mothers” sent free 
with sample of Steedman’s. Write John Steedman 
& Co., 504 St. Lawrence Blvd., Mon 


treal. 
inet * 
gv’STEEDMANS 
From b= “* 
Jeething toYens POWDERS 
Insist on Steedman’ s—look for the 
double EE symbol on each package 











CREAM fo} 


REMOVES HAIR 
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THE FRUIT-BASKET QUILT 





No. 8. 


CHERRIES ARE RIPE, and cherries are 
red, but you will achieve a delightful 
variation by using light flame red for the 
three cherries marked lightest in the sketch, 
cherry red for the main groups with two or 
three that are overlapped in a deep scarlet 
suggesting shadow. Cherry leaves are a 
medium dark green with veins clearly 
marked by embroidering stitches in green 
floss a shade darker. 

Always allow a seam larger when tracing 
the fruits or leaves on to your colors for 
appliqué. Small fruits may often be traced 
in a group with stitches marking the lines 
between. Stems trace accurately on to the 
background. The single ones embroider in 
green outline; the heavier one in a red- 





led Cherries 


brown satin stitch. Some prefer to trace 
the leaves only on to the background, placing 
their fruit and leaf appliqués free hand with 
no placing lines to cover. 


There are thirty-two blocks in the com- 
plete quilt, one or more of which will be 
published in each issue of Chatelaine. 
Readers desiring to procure complete mate- 
rials for the appliqués, can do so by ordering 
from Chatelaine. A complete assortment of 
good quality, color-fast broadcloth in a wide 
range of rich colorings especially suited to 
the Fruit Basket Quilt, is available for 
$1.50, postage paid. Order from Chatelaine, 
Editorial Department, 481 University 
Avenue, Toronto. 








E was one of those men you'd like on 

sight. Good talker—clean-cut—able 

to hold up his end in any company. But 

thoughtless—and for that reason the crowd 

which knew him in the locker-room would 
discreetly use some other shower. 

For wherever he walked barefoot he 
spread a stealthy infection, and those who 
followed in his footsteps were likely to 
develop that unpleasant and often serious 
skin disease known as “‘Athlete’s Foot.” 


The unforgivable sin 


| Today there is small excuse for people 


who have tiny blisters, moist whiteness, or 
red peeling skin between their toes to 
pass this ringworm scourge on to others. 

A governmental Public Health Service 
asserts in one of its Bulletins that “# és 
probable that at least one-half of all adults 
suffer from it at some time’’—and you owe 
it to others as well as yourself to stop it at 
the first sign of itching. 


Use Absorbine Jr. to kill 
the germ of “Athiete’s Foot” 
Laboratory tests demonstrate that sooth- 


ABSORBINE 


Made in Canada 


For years has relieved sore muscles, bruises, 
cuts, abrasions, sprains, insomnia 


IN A FOURSOME 


NOBODY LIKED TO FOLLOW 
HIM IN THE SHOWER 
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THEY ALL WELCOMED BARLOW 


BUT 


ing, healing Absorbine Jr. quickly kills the 
germ of “‘Athlete’s Foot” when reached, 
without harming delicate tissues. Clinical 
tests have also proved its effectiveness. 
But don’t stop when you get relief. Avoid 
the constant risk of re-infection. You are 
continually exposed—in the bathrooms of 
even the finest hotels, in the showers and 
locker-rooms of your club—even in the 
spotless bathroom of your own home, this 
hardy germ lives and lurks for weeks, 
waiting to attack bare feet on wet surfaces. 
Your own shoes and socks or stockings 
can re-infect you, because socks must be 
boiled 15 minutes to kill this germ. Keep 
on using Absorbine Jr. as a wise precaution, 


Beware of complications 


Don’t experiment with weak and worthless imita- 
tions which have flooded the market to trade upon 
the proved success of Absorbine Jr. When you fail 
to stop “Athlete’s Foot’ it can run into even more 
dangerous i nfections. Thousands of grateful letters 
say Absorbine Jr. gets results. All druggists sell it, 
$1.25. For free sample, write W. F. Young, Inc., 


Lyman Building, Montreal. 
J é . 


aches, burns, 








How to make over your bedroom 


inexpensively—with Malcolm Colonials 


wos you like to change one of your bedrooms into a lovely 
Canadian Colonial? Here is a new, easy way to do it at small 
expense. Start with the bed, replacing your present one with a charming 
old fashioned poster. To save expense, you can use your present spring 
and mattress. You'll be surprised how attractive a new poster bed makes your bedroom. 
Later, as you can afford it, add other Colonial furniture. This way you transform your 
gradually, spread the cost, and have the fun of seeing it grow under your eyes. 
Andrew Malcolm, old Canadian manufacturer, has made this possible. He has made a large 
variety of historic Canadian Colonial bedroom furniture. You can see it in leading stores 
in your city. Sturdy poster beds, graceful dressers, roomy chests, stately high boys and other 
furniture, in old mahogany, honey-toned maple and rich walnut browns. This is open 
stock furniture, which can be purchased piece by piece at any time, like open stock china, 
with assurance of color, finish and design always in harmony. No-Mar finish, durable 
and stainless. Well made, historically authentic. moderately priced. Start to make over 
your bedroom this spring. Go see these Andrew Malcolm Colonials in the - 
stores. Send coupon for helpful illustrated booklet. 


ANDREW MALCOLM FURNITURE CO., Kincardine, Ont. 


Little Stories 


of Big Results 


Polieyholder Receives 83.40 


For Every $1.00 Invested 


THe entire earnings of the Mutual Life of Canada are owned 
by the policyholders. The result of Policy No. 4,606 given 
below emphasizes the value of this principle of “mutuality”. 


Policy No. 4,606—10 Payment Life—Issued in 1879 
($1,000 Payable at Death) 


THIS POLICYHOLDER PAID THE MUTUAL LIFE 

10 Annual Premiums of $41.88 $418.80 
THE MUTUAL LIFE HAS PAID HIM 

Mas NN a aes $542.85 
His policy is now worth in Cash $883.90 $1,426.75 


Policyholder has $1,007.95 more than he paid in. 
IN ADDITION he has had insurance protection for 54 years. 


The cash value will increase each year and he will receive a 
cheque annually for his share of the earnings of the Company. 


If he had taken a similar policy on a “without profits” or 
“non-patticipating” plan at the lowest known rate it would 
have cost him $365.50 (no dividends payable), while under 
the Mutual Life of Canada “with profits” plan he actually 
received back $124.05 more than he paid in premiums. 


You, too, can become a Policyholder in this successful and sound Canadian 
Company. Mail the Coupon below for further information regarding the 
Mutual Life and its policies. 


{| Please send me the booklet, 

“Mutual Achievements,” also 
| selepemanton regarding a Life 
Policy for myself, 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Assurance Company | 
OF CANADA ie 


Head Office: WATERLOO, ONT. 
Established 1869 I 


CO 


| 7D 


C.E. 
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Work for Your 
“Sewing Machine 


(Continued from page 64) 





| for oneself. But really, you know there are 
further fields to be explored. Witness the 
dainty curtains illustrated. Bias tape in 
two colors was first folded and stitched on 
the machine, one on top of the other, so that 


| the effect was as if one color were piped with 
It was then wound around the | 


the other. 
Guide diagonally; the Guide was slipped be- 
neath the foot of the sewing machine; and 
the tape sewn directly on to the curtain. 
Why, it isn’t even necessary, in a case like 
this, to hem the curtain separately before 
applying the trimming. The one operation 
does both for you. 





Illustrating how a moss fringe is made. 








| 


The row is stitched and the loops cut 
automatically by the new blade-cut- 
ter, as the Guide is drawn through 


This same idea can be carried out simply 
and very strikingly with just the one color, 
but I think it is particularly attractive when 
two shades are used. The other day I saw 
the most charming little apron of crisp white 
organdie—one of those intensely impractical 
but thoroughly adorable tea aprons—in 
which a four-inch deep inset of black and | 
red bias tape had been let in. The effect was | 
really charming. 

When you come to making articles in 
which the loops must be cut, as in a rug or 
in a short little fringe surrounding table 
mats, there is a special little device added 
to the newest Singercraft Guides—a cutter 
blade which automatically cuts the loops as 
you slide the Guide through them. The 
blade and its guard fit into a slot, so that 
they are removable when you want to use 
the Guide for a different operation, or for 
rounding a corner in a woolwork design. 
New blades can be procured and fitted into 
the guard very easily, when the old blade 
dulls. 

The gay little gingham luncheon set illus- 
trated was not made with the blade attached. 
The fringe around this was made by means 
of a special extension on the Guide—-another 
ingenious development in Singercraft. There 
are two extensions which can be procured 
separately from the Guide. They are 
clamped to the Guide in order to give 
greater width to the loops and naturally, 
therefore, greater length to the fringe. So, 
you see, by attaching the first extension, a 
fringe the length of that on the luncheon set 
is possible. By attaching the second, a 
longer one still can be made, suitable per- 
haps for the ends of scarves or drapes. And 
by attaching the third, you have a longer 
fringe still. 

Ingenious, isn’t it? I wish I had the space 
to describe all the things the new thrifty 
machine craft will do. I’ve seen exquisite 
edgings for negligées, beautifully woven 
braid for dressing-gowns, smart handbags, 
shopping bags made of dishcloth material, 
embroidery designs worked in silk and wools, | 
slippers, fluffy trimmings for baby clothes. | 
And all done on a sewing machine! 

If you would like to secure further informa- 
tion on the new Singercraft, write to Miss Vera | 


Welch, Chatelaine, 481 University Avenue, 


Toronto, Ontario. 
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by a Bloiide 


“es NE day I discovered why other blondes were 
| more popular than I — their hair was like 
| brilliant, shimmering gold, while mine was faded 
and lifeless. BLONDEX, an amazing special 
shampoo, has now made my hair young again, 
gleaming with the golden sunshine color that 
fascinated the man I was to marry. My husband 
now says that had it not been for my beautiful 
hair he does not think he would have noticed me 
among so many attractive girls. How glad I am 
| I discovered BLONDEX in time!” NOTE:— 
BLONDEX contains no dye, no harmful chemi- 
cals—it is amazingly beneficial, giving the hair 
a wavy, silky softness and lustrous sheen. Blondex 
comes in two sizes—the new inexpensive 25c. 










package and the economical $1.00 bottle. Get it 
today at any drug or department store. 
THE NEW 
NON - SMARTING 


TEAR-PROOF 


Beautify your eyes the new, easy 
way—with the NEW Maybelline. 
Instantly darkens the lashes. 
Makes them appear naturally 
long and luxuriant. Goes on 
evenly. No skill required. Posi- 
tively non-smarting and tear- 
s proof. Black or Brown, 75c, at 
ail toilet goodscounters. Distri- 
butedby Palmers, Ltd., Montreal. 





HE SAID: 
oe got the loveliest hair of any girl 
ere.”” 





SHE THOUGHT: 
“Then I’m the 
Admiracién.” 


Apmiracion 
baa 


In one treatment, it gives new beauty to 
your hair . . . an extra, precious ingredi- 
ent, the newly-discovered tonic Davolene, 
helps to eliminate falling hair and dan- 
druff . . . no smarting, messy lather . . . 
washes away with one thorough rinse and 
because it leaves no soap film or parching 
alkali it heightens all the lustre and color 
in your hair equally perfect for 
children . . . buy a bottle today or send 
coupon for generous 2-treatment bottle. 


Tested and approved by Good Housekeeping 
Bureau... . Made in Canada. 


first one to discover 





WELLMAN SALES LIMITED, 

Sole Distributors for Canada, 

69 York St., Toronto, Ont. 

Please send me the 2-treatment bottle of 
Admiracion. I enclose 9c. in stamps to 
cover cost of packing and malling. 
NAME 
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A Cut-out f 
the children 


by JEAN WYLIE 


Directions on page 68 
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This coe 
Your holiday dollar goes farther in 


Europe! 


Something doing every day. 


Championship golf and tennis matches— 
fétes — fairs — races —regattas— Wagner 
Centennial Celebrations—Holy Year Ser- 
vices at the Vatican— more to do, more to 
see than inordinary years, and your dollar 
is far more valuable . . . You can live in 
Europe for as little as $30 per month at 
present rates of exchange. 


Travel by Canadian Pacific—Europe is so 
much nearer by the short St. Lawrence 
Seaway, only 3 to 4 days of open ocean, 
depending upon your choice of sailing. 
Fleet leader, ‘‘Empress of Britain,’’—size 
—speed—space marvel—Regal ‘‘Duchess”’ 
liners for luxury with economy, or popu- 
lar ‘‘Mont”’ ship for solid comfort at low 
cost. Outstanding Tourist and Third Class 

. . all ships. Frequent sailings from 
Montreal and Quebec to British and 
Continental ports. 

e e 


ASK ABOUT “ALL-EXPENSE”’ TOURS TO EUROPE 


Full information from your travel agent or nearest Canadian_Pacific Ticket Office. 








OIL 


42,500 
BURNER 


TONS 





Empress« 
CANADIAN PACIFIC 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 





TUT 


"| KEPT HOUSE 
IN RUSSIA” 


What would it be like to be a chatelaine 
in Russia? A Canadian housewife recently re 
turned from a two years journ in that coun 
try tells of her adventures and difficulties, and 


gives a new picture of Russia, as seen through | 


the eyes of an average woman. One of the 


human articles scheduled for the 


CHATELAINE IN JULY 


intensely 


"MY BIG MOMENT!" 


| 


| 
| 
| 





Chatelaine has asked a number of famous | 
Canadians what the most thrilling moment in | 


their lives was—and in an early issue such well- 
known people as Marie Dressler, Edward 
Johnson, the Hon. Cairine Wilson, Charles 
G. D. Roberts, Raymond Massey, and many 
others will give an account of their “big’ 
moment. A symposium of rare interest! 


HER FATHER 


| ABDICATED? 





} 





Isn't it true that mother has become the 
centre of the home, and that family life re- 
volves around her? Are conditions changing 
to make it imperative that father take more 
responsibility with the daily development of 
home life? Haven't men been evading their 


| rightful duty? 


Dr. G. Elmore Reaman presents an article 
that every wife will want to read aloud to 


| every husband. . . 


IN THE JULY CHATELAINE. 


Cee eee 


Flow to make 
‘Apple Pilessom Pea 
on page 69 


To make this cut-out you will require a 
sheet of light cardboard, some strong glue, a 


| pair of scissors and if you can find one, a 


box of wood or cardboard which is big 
enough to make a stage to hold this cut-out 
and the one that is coming next month. 


| Remove three sides of the box, leaving only 
the floor and one side (the longer) to form a | 


stage and a background. Next cut loosely 
around each drawing, and glue it carefully 
on the cardboard. When the pieces are 
thoroughly dry, cut very carefully around 
the ink outline. Scratch lightly along the 
dotted lines and bend. Cut around three 
sides of the door so it will open, glue the 
flaps of the house on to the back and floor 
of the stage to stand securely. Glue stands 
on to the back of the boy, bunnies, and tree. 
Attach the other end of the fence to the 
house. Now set the cut-outs in position. 
Next month there will be some more attrac- 
tive objects to add to Apple Blossom Farm 
so be sure to look out for them and keep 
this one carefully 
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WOULD WE DO 
WITHOUT TINTEX? 








A New Wardrobe 
Is A Matter Of 
Cents With Tintex 


Save Dollars By 
@ Tintexing Your 
Faded Apparel 


You don’t have to spend a 
lot of money to have a gay spring 
wardrobe. ‘That is, if coal use 
Tintex. With Tintex it’s just a 
matter of a few cents—and fewer 
minutes! 

Just select your dresses, 
“undies,” stockings, etc., that are 
faded or of drab winter colors, 
Then restore their original colors 
or give them entirely different 
colors with Tintex. 

But be sure you use Tintex, 
the Tints and Dyes that are used 
by more women than any other 
brand in the world. Then you are 
sure of perfect results, easily and 
quickly obtained. You are sure 
of getting the most brilliant, long- 
Jasting colors (35 from which to 
choose). And you are sure of sav- 
ing many dollars on your spring 


ete At all drug and 
& & 
notion counters 15¢ 


ntex 
ee Worlds largest aelling 
TINTS an/ DYES 
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aes that precious skin 
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GIRS tte 
(Beautifier) 3 A Cc a 


use BONCILLA CLAsMIC Pack... faithfully... 
twice a week. It will bring amazing results that 


you can see and feel and know in 30 minutes. 
It clears your complexion . . . refines your skin . . - 
| removes blackheads, pimples and blemishes ; lifts out 





lovely ... 


lines ; firms under-chin muscles and tissues. 
You'll like Boncilla’s delightful creams and exquis+ 


ite face powder, too, Larger jars; lower prices. 
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No. 1099 — Here's a jaunty ensemble 
— a frock with contrasting full sleeves 
and bow, and with it a jacket with the 
new leg-o'-mutton sleeves. Sizes 30, 
32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches. Size 34 
requires 47% and I'/ yards of 39 
inch material. 


No. 171 — You would be cool and 
trim looking in this smart little frock, 
if it were made in linen, piqué, or some 
other suitable summer material. Sizes 
32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches. Size 36 
requires 4!/> yards of 35 inch material. 


No. 1081 — Demurely buttoned front 
and back, this blouse — which is sep- 
arate and therefore easily laundered 
— is a charming complement to its 
accompanying jumper-frock. Sizes 32, 
34, 36, 38 and 40 inches. Size 36 re- 
quires 3'/g and 15 yards of 35 inch 


material. 


No. 217 — An unusual adaptation of 
the contrasting bodice. With this 
frock is worn the smart waist-length 
cape shown in the smail illustration. 
Sizes 32, 34, 36 and 38 inches. Size 
34 requires 3 yards and | yard of 39 


inch material. 


No. 1105 — Smart yet comfortable lines make this frock ideal 


for tennis or other sports. 


lf it is made up in a ribbed 


material, such as piqué, or in a stripe, it is particularly effec- 
tive. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches. Size 34 requires 3!/ 
yards of 39 inch material. 


These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained from stores in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. [f you 
not carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address, 


\G 
< 
< 


When ordering patterns name the number and size of the style « 
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HEN SUNSHINE FILLS Our Days 
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_... THE SEASON'S SMARTEST STYLE/ 


















No. 1107 — Capes have come back | 
into their own this year, and are quite 
the smartest thing to fling over a sum- 
mer frock. There are three other vari- 
ations included in this pattern. Sizes 
small, medium and large. Size medium 
requires 24 yards of 54 inch material. 


No. 1103 — Graceful lines and volum- 
inous sleeves stamp this frock as being 
right in the forefront of the mode. 





Chatelaine Patterns = Price 15 cents 


4 
’ + 
' % 


No. 1073 — The jumper-frock is ideal 
for summer wear. The frock may be 
of linen, with the blouse of some 
dainty striped or flowered cotton ma- 





terial. Or, it might make a smart en- 
semble with the cape. Sizes 32, 34, 
36, 38 and 40 inches. Size 34 requires 
314, and 2 yards of 39 inch material. 





No. 1053 — This attractive frock is 


particularly suitable for larger women, 











ce. = i ¢ 
It can be made, if preferred, ankle because its lines definitely flatter the ° c fy 
length and beltless, with a high, round figure. Surplice bodice and long, w& 
neck and short puffed sleeves. Sizes slim sleeves conspire together to “ 
32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches. Size slenderize. Sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
36 requires 5!/g yards of 39 inch 1103 and 44 inches. Size 36 requires 35% 1053 
material. and '/p yard of 35 inch material, 
ee 

st ce ledceeeenniesiissaribcinnslanioninnticmnesehodiiniadinmiawiateasnieas oes ale scisslahiete 

These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained from stores in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If your favorite dealer does | 


arry then 


stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. When ordering patterns name the number and size of the style desired. 
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IN-AND-OUT-THE-HOUSE 
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PRICE 15 CENTS 






No. 17 — An ideal type of house-frock — neat, 

comfortable, yet attractive enough even for visit- 

ors. It is charming in a cool, crisp, cotton print. 

Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches. Size 36 requires 
3 yards of 39 inch material. 


No. 167 — Here's an apron nobody would scorn 
to put over her best frock. A more enveloping 
variation of the style shown is contained in the 
pattern. Sizes small, medium and large. Size 
medium requires 2!/, yards of 35 inch material 


No. 1072 — Last season's frocks can very often 
assume new smartness with the addition of a fresh 
set of collars and cuffs. This pattern contains four 
variations, cut in one size only. View A requires !/> 
yard and Views B, C and D % yard of 
39 inch material. 


LARGER SIZES 


No. 213 — Cool and summery looking, 
this frock, with its scalloped cape collar, 
attached at the front, so that is forms 
part of the dress, and its loose sleeves, 
caught in a cuff at the wrist. Sizes 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches. Size 40 
requires 3!/4 and 134 yards of 39 


inch material. 


No. 211 — A frock designed to slender- 
ize the figure. Seams back and front, end 
in inverted pleats. The frilled sleeves 
may be worn short at the elbow. Sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches. Size 
40 requires 534 and % yards of 39 


inch material. 











‘ 
| These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained from stores in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If your favorite dealer does 
not carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. When ordering patterns name the number and size of the style desired. 
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No. 824 — A trim little blouse, 
with trousers which button on to it. 
Sizes 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. Size 6 
requires !!/> yards for blouse, and 
Vy yard for trousers, 35 
inch material, 


No. 94 — Just the thing for play- 
ing in the garden or on the beach. 
These overalls are very easily put 
together and run up. Sizes 8, 10, 
12 and 14 years. Size 10 requires 
2% yards of 35 inch material. 

































D, ice 15 cents 


No. 8388 — Gay little check or 

plaid skirt in one with a plain top. 

There are inverted pleats in the 

- front. Sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 

h Size 8 requires I'/4 and 1!!/> yards 
s of 35 inch material. 


No. 1014 — A charming little 

frock for summer days. Linen and 

one of the new printed cottons 

would be very suitable. Sizes 6, 8, 

10 and 12 years. Size 8 requires 
134 and % yard of 32 

inch material. 
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For THE FOLIDAYS 


CHATELAINE PATTERNS 





No. 1019 — Engagingly youthful, 
this smart little blouse and skirt 
with suspended straps. Sizes 8, 
10, 12 and 14 years. Size 10 re- 
quires 2 and 134 yards of 
35 inch material. 


No. 737 — The little man crying 
in the corner is wearing a work- 
manlike suit that is exactly right 
for the sand-pile. Sizes 2, 4, 6, 8 
and 10 years. Size 4 requires 13/4 


yards of 39 inch material 





These are Chatelaine Patterns. Then may be obtained from stores in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If your favorite dealer does 


not carry them iv 


stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. 


When ordering patterns name the number and size of the style desired. 
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ALL THESE 


ALL STYLES 
@ | ONE PRICE 


1 Bo Weait 


LCE 


MADE IN CANADA-~ From New York and Le a esa) t] 


If there is no dealer as yet in your neighborhood we would be glad to 
the name and address of your favorite store, and in aid mesanthne Rat nity See 
aine Patterns direct from the Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 University Ave., Toronto. 


In ordering hy mail be careful to write the pattern 
number plainly, and be sure to state the size required. 


STORES SELL eo 
CHATELAINE 
a 





ONTARIO 
Acton—Elliott Bros. 
Allandale—J. Webb 
Alliston—F. T. Hill & Co, 
Almonite—W. West 
Amherstburg—Walker Stores 
Arkona—Brown Bros 
Arthur—H. J. Colwill 
Auburn—J. Taylor & Son 
Ayimer—Walker Stores 
Belle River—Mrs. \. Diesbourg 
Belleville—Canadian Dept. Stores 
John W. Cook Co 
Blind River—H. B. Christilaw 
Bobcaygeon—T. W. Read's Sons 
Bothweil—J. J. Vincent 
Bowmanville—Walker Stores 
Brampton—}. T. Hills & CoO 
Brantiord—Canadian Dept. Stores 
J. M. Young & Co. 
Brighten—J. A. Robson : 
Brockville—Canadian Dept, Stores 
Leverette’s Store : 
Brooklin—A. B. MacDuff & Son 
Burlington—F. W. Templin 
Caledonia—Cairn's Store, Lid. 
Campoellford—W. J. Armstrong 
Cannington—S. M. Sturman 
Cardinal—J. Jackson 
Carleton Place—Walker Stores 
Cnapleau—Smith & Chapple 
Chatham—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Spencer-Stone Ltd 
Cobourg—B. RK. Heaslip 
Collingwood—-Walker Stores 
Cornwall— —— Stores — 
omber—C. G. Elliott & Son 
Seeger Cliff—Racicot & Darach Co,, Ltd 
Creemore—A. W. Bruce Co. 
Deihi—H. Cunningham 
Dresden—R. W. Tyrell 
Pronger 
> Hill & Co 
Durham—The Variety Store 
East Windsor—Selfast Dry Goods 
Elora—Burt Bros 
Englehart—M. 8. Ireland 
Essex— Michaels Bargain Store 
Exeter—Southcott Bros z 
Fenelon Falis—W. lsurgoyne & Son 
Fergus—Steele Brotiers 
Flesherton—F. H. W. Hickling 
Forest—Farmer’s Trading Co. 
Galt—Walker Stores 
Glencoe—Irwin's Novelty Store 
Goderich—F. EF. Hibbert 
Guelph—G. B. Ryan & Co 
Hamilton—The T. Eaton Co. 
G. W. Robinson & Co 
Thomas ©. Watkins 
MacFarlane's Dry Goods 
Tondon Yard Goods 
N. Weswig 
Zeller’s, Lad 
Hanover—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Harriston—W. S. Whaley 
Harrow—Webb & Hendershott 
Havelock—Macdge Curtis 
Hearst—International Consumers’ Co, 
Huntsville—Canacdian Dept. Stores 
lroquois—W. EF. Bolton 
Islington—bvans Dry Goods 
Kenora—-M. S. Taylor, Ltd 
Kincardine—Lampman'’s Dept. Store 
Kingsville—Pickards Dept. Stores 
Kingston—John Laidlaw & Son 
Kitchener—Canacdian Dept. Stores 
Goudie’s Dept. Store 
Leamington—F. Paterson 
Lindsay—Canadian Dept: Stores 
London—R. J. Young & Co. 
Cossey’s Dry Goods 
Paris Silk Shop 
Luean—J. M. Ross & Co 
Markdale—F. T. Hill & Co. 
Markham—H. S Reive 
Meaford—F. T. Hill & Co 
Midland—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Mildmay—W. G. Helwig 
Milverton—Merchants Brokerage Co, 
Mimico—Reach General Store 
Mitchell—4;. Fedeghoffer & Son 
Napanee—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Neustadt—A EF. Weiler 
Niagara Falls—Canadian Dept. Stores 
C. Wallace & Co 
Newmarket—Toronto Jobbing Co. 
New Toronto—Keith's Stores 
North Bay—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Walker Stores, Ltd 
Norwich—Pitcher Rros 
Oakville—Lunau Drv Goods 
OrangevilleF. T Hill & Co. 
Orillia—Walker Stores 
Oshawa—J_ ©. Ward 
The Nelson Store 
Ottawa—Aanadian Dept, Stores 
Murphy-Gamble 
Charles Ogilvy 
L. W. Bell 
Owen Sound—Walker Stores 
Palmerston—Shields & Co 
Parkhill—-White & May Co 
Pembroke—Canadian Dent. Stores 
Penetanguishene—Phil. Charlebois 
Perth—A. F. Shaw 
Peterborough—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Dickson Store 
Richard Hall Ltd 
Picton—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Pickeringa—M. S Chapman 
Port Arthur—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Port Colborne—L. F. J. Hopkins 
Port Credit—Mrs. M. Buckley 
Port Elgin—The Porth Store 
Port Perrv—F. W_ Brock 
Port Stanley—A. Kingston 
Prescott—Mrs. M. E. Lane, Box 354 
Preston—Sel-Rite 
Princeton—T_ FE. Starr 
Ridaetown—The Jeffries Co 
Sault Ste. Marie—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Astin’s Specialty Shop, 133 Gore St 
Sarnia—Walker Brothers 
Walker Stores 









Seaforth—MacTavish's 
Shelourne—Norton Fisher & Co. 
Simcoe—Walker Stores 
Southampton—Walier J. Molr 
Spencerville—H. Kk. Baker & Co 
St. Catharines—Canadian Dept Stores 
Novelty Silk Shop 
Waiker Stores 
Stayner—F. T. Hill & Co 
Stouffville—W. H. Shaw Swre 
Strathroy—Walker Stores 
St. Marys—Wliilte & May Co 
Stratford—Canadiap Dept. Stores 
J. J. Crosier & Co, 
St. Jacobs—F. Ek. Welker 
St. Thomas—E. Mcliroy Silk Shop 
J. H. Gould 
Sturgeon Falls—Michaud & Levesque, Ltd. 
Sudoury—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Thessaion—Buchanan Bros, 
Tillsonourg—Walker Stores 
Timmins—Hollinger Stores 
Mrs. J. Pluta 
Totienham— Miss V. Milligan 
Trenton—Couch Newton Company 
Tweed—Kerr & Co. 
Toronto—T. Eaton Co 
The Robt. Simpson Co., Ltd. 
John T. Knight, 1428 Gerrard St. East 
Alexander's Store, 710 Bloor St. W 
M. B. Allin & Co., 1330 Danforth Ave. 
The Stork Shoppe, 2474 Yonge St. 
The Stork Shoppe, 965 St. Clair Ave. W. 
Miss Ewington, 325 Jane St 
J. H. Byers, 569 Danforth Ave 
Chappell’s, 318 Oakwood Ave 
A. A. Denton, 1252 St. Clair Ave. W. 
.~ Jackson's, 99 Main St 
A. Aldous, 288 Eglinton Ave. 
Browning's, 226 Royce Ave 
Mrs. Richardson, Kingston Rd 
Boyle's, 1186-88 St. Clair W 
A. Gotlib, 611 College St 
Miss I. A. Corner, 244 Carlton St. 
Sharpe's, 653 St. Clair W 
Walker Stores, 1170 Eglinton Ave. W. 
Muir & Co., 3186 Yonge St 
H. B. Neiman, 571 Mt. Pleasant Rd, 
T. C. Pitt General Store, 
1190 Woodbine Ave 
Stitts, 976 Bathurst Stréet 
Mrs. C. Chapman, 1912 Gerrard St. 
Mrs. Cotton, 697 Mt. Pleasant 
Crane's, 1038 Pape Avenue 
Caldwell's, 675 Danforth Avenue 
tton, 918 Queen St. E 
oe Store, 1221 Bloor St. W. 
Little Grey Shoppe, 332 Kingston Rd. 
Horwoods, 990 Bloor Street W 
Young's, 3425 Yonge St 
Hollywoods, 1534 Yonge Street 
Osborne's, 1059 Gerrard St. East 
Sheftel’s, 2813 Dundas Street W 
John Oliver, 377 Broadview Ave 
The Bowers Shoppe, 532 Oakwood Ave 
The Elaine Shoppe. 1590 Bloor St Ww. 
Mrs. S. Hill, 3513 Dundas St. W. 
Unionville—Brown Bros 
Wallaceburg—Stonehouse’s 
Walkerville H. Smith 
Waterleo—L. J. Klopp 
Welland—Clark’s, 48 EF. Main St. 
Weston—C. FE. Grosskurth 
Whitby—Rell’s Dry Goods 
Wiarton—W. G_ Cheshire 
Winchester—A. Sweet & Co. 
Windsor—John F. Burns 
Gray's Dept. Store 
Cc. H. Smith Company 
Sergesson Bros 
Wingham—-Walker Stores 
H. EF. Isard & Co 
Woodstock—Canadian Dept 
Walker Stores 
Wyoming—H. J. Parnal! 


MANITOBA 


Belmont—Castell & Phillips 
Brandon—Doigs. Lid 
Cardale—S. W. Smith — 
Carman—H. S&. Shilson Co 
Cypress River—-Mr__ Jonas 
Dauphin—W. G. White 
Deloraine—Henry Bros : 
Elgin— Anderson seesneniie Co. 
miota—Dick’s Shop : 
ry Riviere-—-J. H. Fargey & Sons 
Manitou—1 G. McGowan 
edora—-Henry Bros 
ieceden P. J. McDermott 
Morris—.Jewel Stores Limited 
Neepawa——Jewel Stores Limited 
Notre Dame De Lourdes Union 


Stores 


Anderson 


Commer 


clale 
Norwood—W. A. Reid ; 
Oak River—F. H Glinz & Sons ate 
Portage La Prairie—Ralph’s Dept. Store 
Rapid City—Reatties Store 
Reston—G S. Munro Co Ltd 
Rivers—Jas. A. McKenzie 
Russell—Smellie Bros 
Shoal Lake—A. R._ Thornbeck 
St. Claude—Arhez, Ltd 
Transcona—-Transcona Merchants 
Treherne—Mrs. FE. C_ Daly 
Virden—7th Avenue Stores 
Waskada—A. Dalrymple 


Winnipea—T. Faton Co z 
Forsythe & Co., 559 Osborne § 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Aneroid—A. T. Forrester 
Arcola—Francis & Co 
Birch Hills—-H. A. Wilsor 
Broadview—Mr. C. H. Clerkson 
Bruno—A. Battel 
Carlyle—J. F. MacRae 
Carnduff—J. H. Elliott & Co 
Ceylon—G. T. Kines 
Climax—Climax Trading Co 
Dodsiland—Mr. B. H. Corrigall 
Domremy—J. E. Ouellet & Co. 
Elbow—F. T. Marks 

Western Supply Store 


Esterhazy—F. A. Clements 
Estevan—J. E. Lougiilin Co, 
Foam Lake—E. B. Smith 
Gull Lake—J. O. Hambly Co. 
Hepburn—Hepburn Trading Co, 
Herbert—A. H. Loeppky 
Dorfman & Co. 
Imperial—The Louis General Store 
indian Head—The Western Fair 
Kamsack—H. Harvey & Co 
Leader—Eskin & Naimark 
Lintlaw—Frank Robinson 
The Red and White Store 
Lioydminster—H. C. Messum 
Machlin—Machlin Trading Co 
Major—W. J. Doyle 
Maple Creek—Beesley’s, Ltd. 
Maryfield—G. W. Stockton, Ltd. 
Maymont—N. Freidman 
Montmartre—A. T. Breton 
Moose Jaw—T. Eaton Co. 
Binning’s Ltd. 
Moesomin—R. D. McNaughton Co. 
Neville—L. W. Towler, Box 7 
North Battleford—Craig Bros. 
North Portal—R. H. Douglas 
Ogema—E. L. Sier 
Oxbow—W. N. Alcorn 
Radisson—Y. W. Edkdy 
Redvers—R. Curle & Son 
McDonald & Rutherford 
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Regina—T. Eaton Co, 

West of England Dress Goods 

Nippon Silk & Products Co. 
Rostirern—Friesen & Co. 
Rosetown—Smith & Smith 
Sattcoats—E. B. Smith's Store 
Saskatoon—T. Eaton Co 

Mrs. L. Paine, $15 Broadway 
Southey—Miss W. G. Longbottom, Box 15 
St. Brieux—Roy'’s Cash Store 
Swift Current—Wigmore’s, Ltd. 
Tugaske—P. A. Wiggins 
Watrous—Marcoe & Lerner 
Weyburn—McKinnons, Ltd 
Whitewood—Whitewood Trading Co. 
Yorkton—Hudson’s Bay Co. 


ALBERTA 

Bassano—The McKee Stores 
Blackie—J. A. Macdonald 
Calgary—T. Katon Uo. 

Hudson’s Bay Co. 

Webb's 

Nippon Silk Co., 119-8th Ave, W. 
Camrose—J. Lawrence & Co. 
Carbon—Miss Daphne Nash 
Cardston—Laidiaw’s, Ltd. 
Clareshoim——Clark Bros. 
Coleman—Red & White Store 
Edgerton—P. S. Pawsey 
Edmonton—T. Eaton Co. 

Hudson's Bay Co. 
Fort Saskatchewan—J. T. Lalonde 
Hanna—Stewart & Co. 
Innisfail—The Globe Store 
Lacombe—F. E. McLeod 
Leduc—Sheldon’s, Ltd. 
Lethbridge—T. Eaton Co. 

Clarke & Co. 
Macleod—Reach & Co. 
Medicine Hat—The Teco Store 
Olds—H. S. Mclntyre 
Ponoka—F. E. Algar 
Peace River—Mrs. L. B. McLure 
Red Deer—The T. Eaton Co., Ltd. 
Roselind—Rosebud Trading Co 
South Edmonton—Murray & Farrah 
Strathmore—Strathmore Trading Co. 
Taber—R. H. Anderson 
Vermilion—Craig Bros. 
Wainwright—A. C. Armstrong 
Westlock—Geo. McTavish 
Wetaskiwin—Brody’s, Ltd. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Courtenay—Laver's 
Cumberiand—Mrs. B. Davies, 
Duinnine Ave. 
Duncan—Cowichan Merchants, Ltd. 
Hollyburn—Brook’s Dry Goods 
Kamloeps—Hudson’s Bay Co, 
Kelowna—Fumerton’s, Lid 
Nanaimo—Malpaso & Wilson 
Nelson—Hudson's Bay Co. 
New Westminster—W. S. Collister, Ltd. 
North Vancouver—The Stork Shoppe, 
125 Lonsdale Ave. 
Port Alberni—Waterhouse & Greene 
Prince Rupert—H. S. Wallace & Co, 
Princeton—Princeton Dept. Store 
Rossland—Weir's Dry Goods 
Salmon Arm—The S-A-F-E, Ltd. 
Squamish—Mackenzies’, Ltd 
Vancouver—Mrs. Martha Allard, 
3006 W. Broadway 
The Baby’s Own Shoppe, 6063 Fraser 
Ave. 
Every Woman's Shoppe, 
716 W. Broadway 
D. Sutherland’s Dry Goods, 
3916 Hastings St., E 
M. A. Rutherford, 4177 Main St. 
Osborne’s Kerrisdale Dry Goods, 
2106—W. 4ist St 
Reid’s Dry Goods, 1309 S. W. Marine 





Dr 
Vernon —Hudson’s Bay Co. 
Victoria—Hudson’s Bay Co. 


Pp gt. 
Charlottetown—Canadian Stores, Ltd. 
O’Leary—McWilliams & Turner 
Summerside—R. T. Holman 

Canadian Stores, Ltd. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
Blacks Harbor—Connors Bros. 
Campboliton—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Chipman—King Lumber Co. 
Cross Creek—Hurley Bros. 
Doaktown—M. H. Attridge 
East Florenceville—The Davis Co. 
Edmundston—Canadian Stores, Ltd. 
Fredericton—R. L. Black 
Canadian Stores, Ltd. 
John J. Weddall & Son 
Grand Falls—Isaac Dalfen 
Hartland—Keith & Plummer 
Harvey Station—G. W. Coburn & Sons 
Minto—F. H. Swift & Sons 
Moncton—T. Eaton Co. 
Newcastle—J. D. Creaghan Co., Ltd. 
Perth—R. W. Estabrook 
Saint John—F. A. Dykeman Dept. Store 
Canadian Stores, Ltd., Charlotte St. 
Zeller’s. Ltd 
St. Quentin—Jos. Savoy 
St. Leonards—Miss M. A. Gervais 
Sussex—Sussex- Mercantile Co 
Woodstock—Miss Laura Balmain 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Amherst—Canadian Stores, Ltd. 
Antigonish—Gregoire & MacDonald, Ltd, 

Wilkie & Cunningham 
Aylesford—Louis L. Davidson 
Buctouche—Miss Maud Bourque, 

Le Parisien 
Dartmouth—Eaton Groceterias, Ltd. 
Digby—Mrs. B. J. Roop 
Glace Bay—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Guysboro—B. & G. Jost, Lid 
Halifax—T. Faton Co 
Middleton—Fred F. Bentley & Co 
New Glasgow—George White Book Store 
Canadian Stores, Ltd. 


North Sydney—Ingraham's Bargain Store 
New Waterford—Canadian Dept. stores 
Oxford—Davis & Swan 
Parrsboro—Watson Weaver 
Pictou—Margolian, Kitaeff & Co, 
Port Hawkesbury—J. J. Bourinot 
Stewiacke—E. P. Crowe, Ltd 
Sydney Mines—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Sydney—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Truro—C. E. Bentley & Co. 

Canadian Stores, Ltd. 
Westville—c. Harris 
Yarmouth—Everybody’s Sto 

Canadian Stores, Ltd. 


QUEBEC 


Asbestos—J. H. Boudreau 
Beauceville-Est—Mr. Caius Roy 
Beauharnois—J. N. Marchand 
qe ne2 Tessier 
p de la Madeleine—Mad. Joseph ine 
Charny—J. G. Brochu sees 
Coaticook—Miss C. E. O'Neill 
Compton—Melle. E. Couture 
Coutrecoeur—Mr. A. Laplante 
Cowanswile—i, A. Bonnette 
Deschaillons—Normandeau & Carette 
Drummondville—N. H. Brodeur 
Mad. Hervie Houle 
Farnham—Bonn's 5c. to $1.00 Store 
Granby—Granby 5c. to $1.00 Store 
Hemmingford—O. Lacasse 
ene. Spemand 
erville—Mad. Omer Mathieu 
Joliette—G. C. M. Coutu 
Mad. Camille Coutu 
Knowlton—Mrs. Cc. J. Farrell 
L’Assomption—Pauze & Fils Enrg. 
L’Annonciation—Mme. G. Marois 
Labaie du Fevre—Mad. Antonia Houle 
Lachine—J. A. Bergevin 
Lachute—Leona 5e. to $1.00 Store 
L’Epiphanie—Monahan & Desjardins 
Louiseville—J. H. Langevin 
Magog—Melle. Juliette Gaudreau 
Makamik—P. FE. Tremblay 
Marieville—ic. to $1.00 Store 
Montreal—T. Eaton Co. 
Henry Morgan & Co. 
Imperial Silks & Woollens, 1272 Mt. 
Royal Ave. 
E._B. Harrison’s Silks & Woollens, 
1407 St. Lawrence Blvd. 
C, Legault, 357 De Castelman, St. Denis 
Marshall’s Silks, 1195 St. Catherine St 
Mad, Alfred Dube, 5954 St. Hubert St. 
Mad. A. Lamarche, 1879 Gauthier St. 
G. A. Langlois, 7568 St. Hubert 
L. Proia, 7124 Drolet St 
Baron's Bargain Store, 5820 St. Hubert 
L. Rivet, 3917 St. Catherine E. 
Oscar Benoit, 3930 Ontario 
Rosa Bouchard, 5747 Jeanne D'Arc 
P. Bancel & Fils 
D. Serres, 4273 St. Antoine W. 
L, Trempe, 6307 Monk, Ville Emard 
Mde. A. Urbain, 4724 Papineau Ave 
Mrs. S. Fry, 4824 Sherbrooke St. W 
Jack Evans, 5768 Sherbrooke Ave. West 
Federal 5 to $1.00 Store, St. Hubbert St 
J. O. Lemieux, 3734 Notre Dame W 
People’s 5 to $1.00 Store, 1807 Mt. Royal 
R. Marchand, 159 Bernard St. West 
Rene Lacroix, 5050 Blvd, St. Laurent 
Mme. I. A. Laberge, 9671 Notre Dame E. 
Ideal 5c. to $1.00 Store, Masson St. 
R. Valontine, 6399 St. Hubert St 
Variety 5c. to $1.00 Store, 1667 Mount 
Royal Ave. FE. 
Variety 5c. to $1.00 Store, 6619 St. 
Hubert St. 
Maskinonge—Lebrun Frére 
Montebello—R. O. Quesnel 
Mont-Joli—Melle. FE. Dupere 
Mont-Laurier, Co. Labelle—Elie Basinet 
Montmargny—J. A. Papillon 
Pierreville—Schooner & Cie. 
Pontiao—David Gourd, Amos Co 
Plessisville—J. A. Savoie, Fils, Enr. 
Quebec—T. D. Dubuc, 214-16 St. John 
Adelard Laliberte, 124 Durocher St. 
Melle, C, Picard, 1239 St. Vallier St. 
Telesphore Simard, 710 St. Vallier St. 
J. W. Malouin, 36 Victoria St. 
Richmond—Mde. B. Hudon 
Riviere du Loup—Des Croft Stores Co. 
J. E. Pineau 
Scotstown—J. A. Labonne 
Shawinigan Falls—Mr. W. A. Matteau, 
The Populaire 5c. to $1.00 Store 
Shawville—W. A. Hodgins Store Co., Ltd. 
Sherbrooke—Canadian Dept. Stores 
N. Zakaib, 24 King St. E. 
Mad. George Croteau 
St. Anne de Bellevue—G. Daoust & Co. 
St. Bathelemy—Jos. Mercure 
St. Chrysostome—Mad. C. Machabee 
St. Gabriel de Brandon, Co. Berthier— 
J. M. Comeau 
St. George de Beauce—Mad. 0. Papillon, 
5e. to $1.00 Store 
St. Hyacinthe—Emile LaRoche 
St. Jerome—Mde. Camille Coté 
St. Jean—Madame C. Lerey 
St. Pacome—Mad. Jean J. Levesque 
St. Remi, Co. Napierville— 
Lacaille & Provencal 
Ste. Sophie de Leorard— 
Mad. M. L. Palardy 
Ste. Thérése de Blainville— 
Mad. A. Lefrancois 
Sorel—Emilien Lachambre 
Three Rivers—Lambert & Cloutier 
Thetford Mines—Eugenie Lemieux 
229 Notre Dame 
Valleyfield—La Compagnie Dion 
Verdun—Dominion Remnant Stores, Ltd., 
3952 Wellington Street 
Dominicn Remnant Stores, Ltd., 
5001 Wellington Street 
Victoriaville—J. Henri Auger 
Windsor Mills—Mde, Joseph Coté 
H. Morin & Fils 
Yamachiche—J. E, Bellemare 


Every Chatelaine Pattern is guaranteed perfect cut and perfect fit 
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HEINZ 


MADE AT LEAMINGTON, ONTARIO, FOR NEARLY A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 
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Wk wouldn’t be camping without 
real baked beans. Heinz Beans are really 
baked —not just steamed or boiled. 


How hungry appetites quicken, how 
eager faces glow, when there’s a helping 
of Heinz Oven-Baked Beans on every- 
one’s plate at camp or cottage. 


Of course you'll have plenty of beans 
this summer, but if you want beans that 
are really baked, beans at their very best, 
with every tender bean whole, nut-like 
and at the height of its flavour and good- 
ness, then you must have Heinz Oven- 


Baked Beans. 


Heinz Baked Beans come in four differ- 
ent styles. For delightful variety have 
some of each. They satisfy! 
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fridex wt Prdvertigers 


Absorbine Jr. 

Admiracion 

PUGET SOOT G50. as ch boss tscees 
Ashes of Roses Perfume 


Baby's Own Soap 

Baker's Coconut 

Bauer & Black Ltd. 

Rs. heels oon tb bs 
Benson's Corn’ Starch 

Blondex 

Blue Jay Corn Remover 

Bon Ami 

Boncilla 

Brownatone 


Canada Starch Co. 

Canadian Boncilla ...... 

Canadian Kodak Co. Ltd. 

Canadian National Railways . ee 

Canadian Pacific Hotels 

C. P. R. "Empress of Britain"... 

Castoria 

Chevrolet Motor Co. Ltd. 

Chipso 

Church & Dwight Ltd. ......... 

Colgate Palmolive Peet Co.: 
Colgate’s Dental Cream .... 
Palmolive Soap ... 

Colman-Keen (Canada) Ltd.. 

Cox Gelatine 

Cow Brand Soda 

Cream of Wheat Corp. The.... 

Crystal Products Co. Ltd. 


Delnaps 

Delong Hook & Eye Co. ....... 
Dew 

Dominion Salt Co. 

Duro Metalwares, 


Evan Williams Shampoo 


Fine Foods of Canada Ltd. 
Fletcher's Castoria 


General Foods: 
Baker's Coconut 


General Motors of Canada Ltd.: 


Chevrolet 

Pontiac . 
Gerber Products 
Gillett Products 
Griffith Hughes, E. 
Guaranteed Products 


Hall & Ruckle 

Heinz, H. J. & Co. 
Hurlbut Co. Ltd., The 
Hygienic Products Co. Ltd. 


Johnson & Johnson, Limited: 
Baby Powder 
Tek Brushes 


Keen's Mustard 

Kelloggs 

Kenton Pharmacal Co. 

Kirby Beard & Co. Ltd. ....... 
Knox Gelatine 

Kodak 

Kotex Co. 


Kraft Phenix Cheese Co. 
Kruschen Salts 


Lambert, Marion & Co. Ine., « 
CAGOUOEI 55 kas 5 veces oe 
Lamont, Corliss Co. 
Lehn & Fink: 
Odorono 
Lever Bros.: 
Lux 
Libby McNeill & Li bby 


Magic Baking Powder 
Malcolm Andrew Furniture Go. 
Maybelli ine “te 
McGillivray Bros. “Ltd. ue pe alee 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. ..... 
Moffat Limited pane 
Mutual Life Assurance Co. 


Northern Electric Co. 


Oneida Community Ltd. ..4th Cover 
Outdoor Girl Face Powder .... 8 


Palmers Limited: 
Ashes of Roses Perfume 
co re ee eee 
Evan Williams Shampoo 
Tangee 
Palmolive Soap . ‘ 
Parker Fountain Pen CaO... 
Paris Paté ... 
Pembers Stores ‘Ltd. W. T. 
Pepsodent Tooth Paste 
Perstik .... 
Pond's Extract Co. of Con. 
Pontiac Motor Car 
Procter & Gamble Co. . 
Prudential Insurance Co. 
America, The 
Purity Salt 


Quebec Provincial Tourist Bureau 


Sani-Flush re 

Scholl Mfg. Co. 

Singer Sewing Mach. Co. 

Standard Brands Limited: 
Gillett's Lye ; 
Magic Baking Powder 

Steedman's Powders 

Sterling Products: 

Swift Canadian Co. 


Tek Brushes 
Tintex 


Viceroy Mfg. Co. Ltd. ......+- 


Wellman Sales Ltd. 
Welsh's Grape Juice 


X-Bazin 
Young, W. F. & Co. .....-0. 00 
Zonite Products Corp. Ltd. ... 


Compiled as a convenience to the readers of Chatelaine; 
this index is not guaranteed against occasional error or 
omission, but the greatest care is taken to ensure accuracy. 
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COMMUNITY 


with this Companion Table Service 


Win you accept this lovely gift from Community ? 
It is available wherever fine silver is sold, for a 
limited time only. Six matching Community China 
cups and saucers are to be presented to every pur- 
chaser of this 32-piece set of Community Plate* in 
the fashionable Silver Packette that prevents silver 
from tarnishing. And you may choose from five 
distinguished designs: Lady Hamilton— Deauville 


CHINA 


—Noblesse—Adam—and Grosvenor. Most women 
will find it hard to resist this tempting offer, particu- 
larly since present prices on Community Plate are 
so unusually low. Then too, it provides an easy 
way of attaining a life’s ambition...to own the 
kind of table service that excites the admiration of 
your guests and adds to your prestige as a gracious 
hostess. Don’t forget—the time is limited! 


Chatelaine, June, 1933 


Companion Table Service available in Silver 
Packette or Companion Chest, 


THE correct modern table should be laid in 
harmonizing silver and china. Anticipat- 
ing this new trend, Community gives you 
Community Plate with matching Community 
China in five best loved designs. 


*With 42-piece set you get 8 cups and saucers. 


COMMUNITY PLATE 


Leaderrh yo tr Derign A, uthority— 





